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ABSTRACT 

This third annual National Education Goals Report 
continues the work begun at the Charlottesville (Virginia) Education 
Summit in 1989, when the nation's governors and President Bush agreed 
on six national goals for education to be achieved by the year 2000. 
The goals were intended to energize public opinion and ongoing 
education reform efforts by holding the United States to much higher 
expectations for all students and for the schools and learning 
systems that serve them. This volume describes the educational 
standing of the nation. In this third report, the focus is on the 
rationale for and potential implications of the movement the effort 
has come to be most closely associated with: establishing voluntary 
nationwide education standards. As in the past, the report contains 
the most up-to-date information available on the nation's current 
status with regard to meeting the six goals. Overall, the findings 
continue to reveal how far the nation is from achieving the goals. 
Modest progress is apparent in some areas, such as mathematics 
achievement and school safety, but there is stagnation or movement in 
the wrong direction in others (high school completion and adult 
literacy). The current rate of progress is wholly inadequate for 
achievement of the goals by the year 2000. New analyses conducted for 
the Goals Panel show that nearly one-half of all infants born in the 
United States begin life with one or more factors considered risky to 
their long-term educational development. While the incidence of 
student » being victimized at school appears to have declined 
slightly, the levels are still unacceptably high. About one in five 
8th graders report being threatened with a weapon in 1992, while one 
out of ten report carrying a weapon on school grounds. By documenting 
without equivocation how much more effort is needed from all 
Americans, the Panel creates the conditions necessary for a 
significant renewal in American education. The report is illustrated 
by 137 exhibits. Three appendixes provide technical notes and 
sources, descriptions of federal programs, and department and agency 
titles. (SLD) 
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Foreword 



The N.inoiKil EJucarion Cioa\> rL*m;iin ;u the torotron.r ot rhc nuncnicnt ti^ hnild d naium <ij learners. In the 
past voar. rlio PrcsiJcncy chantzcJ haiuU, a^ have over halt" the C lovcrnorships in rlu* tour years >ince the 
EJucanon Summit in C'harKuresville. Viruinia. Tho^e chanues ^orvo to underscore the continuity, biparti- 
sanship, and lone-term nature ot the National C u\ils priK'es>. 

Where vision and commitment count the nioM, however, is at the communitv and nemhhorhood levels. Only 
through ai^ endunnu partnership ot iamilie>, educators, emplovcr>, and other dedicated citizens can America's 
iearninu enterprise — our K^cal schools — he transformed to help all our children reach their tull potential. Only 
then will we hecome a nation ot litelone learners. And onlv then can we he contident ot meetinu the competition 
in this ulohal economv. assuring a hieh ».|ualitv of lite, and preservinu our democratic svstem and ideals. 

This Report continues our ciMiimitment to let the American people know rhe results we are uettinu in educa- 
I ion. We strive lo present the tacts plainlv, thi< vear in two volumes: X'olume 1 describes our educational standing 
as ,1 nation, while \ olume 1 profiles performance in the individual states We also otter ,i vision ot how hi.uh stan- 
vlards cui help mobilize i^rasN'roois p.irtnerships and move rhe I'nited States toward qu,ilitv educ.ition. And con- 
imue to move torward we must — .it an accelerated p.ice m order to att,iin tlu* CioaU bv the vear 2000. 

cX-er the past vear. the National Education OoaU P,iiu'l has worked hard to brine the (.h\i1s .md the vision ot 
hiLih'pertormance le,irnimz tor all to this nation's communities. The theme tor this third aniuuil Report, ^'Setting 
Staiuiards, IVcominu the Ix-st." hmhlmhts that outreach and partnership ettort. Aloivj with st.ite and local goals, 
\ ision documents, and proure.s.s reports, we hope this Report will becoiiu* a tool tor ciuninuous improvenumt. 
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The National Education Goals 



Goal 1: By the year 2000, all children In 
America will start school ready to learn. 

Objectives: 

• All disklvant.mcJ anJ ^.lisaMoJ chilJiXMi will haw 
access ti^ hi.uh qiiahrv and Jcvelopnu*nrallv 
appnipriate preschiiol prouranis that help prepare 
children tor school. 

• Everv p.irenr in America w ill he a child's lir^^ 
teacher and devote rime each dav helpini: his or 
her preschool child learn; parents will haw access 
lo the training and support rhev need. 

• C'hiklren will receiw the nuirinon and health care 
needed to arri\'e at school with biealthv minds and 
Knlies, and the numher ol low-hirthweiulu hahies 
will he smmticantlv reduced through enhanced 
prenatal health systems. 

Goal 2: By the year 2000, the high school 
graduation rate will increase to at least 90 
percent. 

Objectives: 

• The natuMi must dramaticallv reduce i(s dropout 
nite, atui 75 percent ot those students who do drop 
out will successtullv Ci^iuplele a hieh school deuree 
or Its c\|Uivalent. 

• rhe u.ip m hiuh school uraduatKui rates hetween 
.American students from mitioriry hack^rounds and 
their noivminorttv couiuerparts will he 
elinunated. 



Goal 3: By the year 2000, American students 
will leave grades four, eight, and twelve 
having demonstrated competency in 
challenging subject matter, including 
English, mathematics, science, history, 
and geography; and every school in 
America will ensure that all students learn 
to use their minds well, so they may be 
prepared for responsible citizenship, 
further learning, and productive 
employment in our modern economy. 

Objectives: 

• The acadenuc pertormaiKe of eleinentary and 
secondary students will increase siyniticantly in 
e\'erv ^.juartile. and the distribution ot minority 
students in each le\'el will more closely reflect the 
student population as a whole. 

• The percentaue of students who demonstrate the 
abilitv to reason, solve problems, apply knowledfic, 
and write and communicate effectively will 
increase substantially. 

• AW students will be involved in activities that 
promote and demonstnite uood citizenship, 
uimmunitv service, and personal responsibility. 

• The percentaue of students who are competent in 
more than one lan^uaiie will substantially increase. 

• All students will be knowledueahle about the 
diverse cultural heritai^e of' this nation and about 
the world community. 
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Goal 4: By the year 2000, U.S. students 
will be first in the world in science and 
mathematics achievement. 

Objectives: 

• M,ul^ aiul science cJucnrion will W stivnuihoiK^l 
ihrouul^out ilu'svsiom, cspcciallv in the eiirlv 
uimJcs. 

• The niiiniviot rciichvrs wiih ;i suh^iiiniive 
h.ick^nniiul m m;irluMn;itics .ukI science will 
increase hv ^0 percent. 

• TIk- nuniherot L'.S. uiulernr.uliMic ,inJ i:r.Klu«iie 
-Uklents, <,-spcci,»ll\ wtnnen ,uul nuni^riiies, who 
^.oniplete deurees m m,i(heni;U ics. snence. .nul 
cnuineerinu will increase siiiniticaiulv. 



Goal 5: By the year 2000, every adult 
American will be literate and will possess 
the knowledge and skills necessary to 
compete in a global economy and 
exercise the rights and responsibilities 
of citizenship. 

Ohjectivcs: 

• Ia ci v inaior AnRTican husiness will he involved iii 
-uvnurlieniivj tlie connection hetween e».liication 
.md work. 

• All workers will have ihe oppiM-tiinitv ro acquire 
ihe kninvledue and skills. triMn Kimc to hiuhlv 
lechnicak needed to adapt to emerunvj new 
technologies, work metlvHls. and markets throu-ih 
jMihlic and private educationah vocational, 
lechiMcaK wiwkplace. or other prouranis. 



The niiinher ot qiiahtv prourams. incliulinL! those 
at lihraries. that are desiuned to ser\'e more 
ettectivelv the needs of the urowinii numher ot 
part-time and mid-caree* students will increase 
Mihsianiiallv. 

The proportion ot those qualilied students 
lespeciallv minorities) who enter ci)llct^e» who 
ci^mplete at least two vears, and whi^ complete 
their deuree programs will increase substantially. 

The propi^rtion oi collei:e ^^raduates who 
demonsirate an advanced ahilitv to think criticallw 
communica.te eitectivelv, and s^h e prohlems will 
increase suhstantiallv. 



Goal 6: By the year 2000, every school 
in America will be free of drugs and 
violence and will offer a disciplined 
environment conducive to learning. 

Objectives: 

• HwTv school will implement a firm and (air policy 
on use. pi^ssession, and distribution ot druus and 
alci^hol. 

• Parents, hiismesses. and comnuinitv nrtMni^aticms 
will work touether to ensure that schools are a sate 
haven tor all children. 

• Hx'crv school district will develop a ciunprehensive 
K'12 druu and alci^hol nreveiKion education 
prc^uram, Hruu and alcohol curriculum should be 
tauuht as an intet^ral part ot health education. In 
addition, communitvdMsed teams should be 
oruanized io provide studei^ts and teachers with 
needed stipport. 
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Introduction 



This third annual N.uioi^al Education GoaU 
Ropi>rr ciinrinucs an iinprocedenrcd prtK'css o\ 
naruinal educnriDn renewal ho*jun ar the 
cn^arlorrosville HducariiM^ Suiniuir \n 1^)89. Four 
vears am^ rhe narii^n\s Ciovernors and rhc Prcsidcni 
aureod on six nariiuial Goals tor oducatit>n [o he 
achieved hy the year 2000. The Gtnils were intended 
zo enertzire puhlic i^pinion and onuoinu education 
reform ethuts hy ht^ldiniz us to much higher expecta- 
tions tor all students and tor the ^chtH)ls and learning 
^vstems that serve them. The Cun-ernors and the 
President cnvisitn^ed a svstem that would he "wt>rid- 
clas>" \toiw earlv childlun^d thrtumh adulthmKh 
Speciticallv. thev challenized all ot u> to expect that hv 
I he hetjinninu ot the next centurv: 

1. All children in America will start school readv 
to learn. 

2. The h\^h school graduation rate will increase to 
at least 90 percent. 

3. American students will leave j^rades tour, eight, 
and twelve having demonstrated competency in 
challenging subject matter, including English, 
mathematics, science, history, and geography; 
and every school in America will ensure that all 
students learn to use their minds well, so they 
mav be prepared for responsible citizenship, 
further learning, and productive employment in 
our modern economy. 

4. U.S. students will be first in the world in science 
and mathematics achievement. 

5. Everv adult American will be literate and will 
possess the knowledge and skills necessary to 
compete in a global economy and exercise the 
rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 

6. Everv school in America will be free of drugs ai*d 
violence and will offer a disciplined environment 
conducive to learning. 

The Initial Challenge: Creating a National 
Goals Accountability Process 

The President and the natum s Cjovemors under- 
Ntoixl that creatinu national educatuM^ ut^als wtnild 
pnu'c a h(^llow gesture withmit also e^tahlishini: a 
proce>s tor holding the natum and the states account- 



ahlc tor their attainment. Thev estahlished the 
Natun^al Educatimi Guxils Panel to he at the center ot 
that prcKess. The Panel is comprised o\ eiuht Gover- 
nors, two seiiior national A(.lministration otiicials, and 
tour memhers ot Congress, Representation is balanced 
equally amt>n.e l^Mnocrats and Republicans. This 
unique intenjovernmental and bipartisan partnership 
is indicative ot a commitment a results-hased 
narit^nal tnnils acctHintahilitv svstem rhat transcends 
levels ot eovernance ana political attiliation. Signiti- 
cantlv, the (.joals Panel has continued throuyh iwo 
natitn^al Administrations ot opposite pi^litical parties. 

Since it> creation in julv or h^'^K"^. ihe Panel has 
worked hard to lav a tvumdatuu^ upon which to build a 
cumulative record ot proure>>. Each year at the 
anniversary or the Charlottes\'ille Summit, the Panel 
issues a comprehensive report to rhe nation on the 
prtvjress hein^ made in achie\'iniz each of the six 
National Education Gonls. The purpose of these 
reports is not measurement tor measurement's sake, hut 
rather to reintorce our common commitment to the 
National Gmils process hy clearly revealin.u where we 
have made pro<jress and where we need to work harder. 

With the encouraiiement and support ot the Goals 
Panel, states and local communities throughout the 
nation have beuun to create their own new education 
reporting mechanisms tor chart inu their prt\uress in 
.ichie\'inu the National Education (.u)al>. They alsi^ 
continue to oruanize their education rett>rm srrateuies 
around the GoaU tramewt^rk. 

The Challenges Ahead: Developing Voluntary 
Nationwide Standards and Comnnunicating 
with the American People 

This third annual National Goals Report tocuses 
on the rationale tor and ptUential implications ot the 
mtn'ement it has come tt^ he nu^st closelv associated 
with: establishing vt^luntary i^atir»nwide educatit^n 
standards. The creation ot a central tramework and 
structure tt^r reporting progress on the National Edu- 
cation Gtnils was a majtn i initial acctMiiplishment o\ 
the Panel. Early on, htnvever. the Parcel recognized 
that tt^r the Gt^als [o be achieved, clear natitM^wide 
standards, retlectin^ what it is we want all students to 
kntnv and be able to do, needed lo be develt^ped. In 
1991, the Panel helped to create the Natit^nal Gouncil 
on Education Standards and Testing (NGEST) and 
later endorsed the Council's rectuiimendatii>ns ti^r 
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narun^wide .srandards-setriae and related new svsrcm^ 
o\ .student assessment. 

The puhlicatuM^ o\ rho NCEST Report in January 
1992 led to an explc^sion ot new ettorts to define edu- 
cation standards at the national, state, and local levels. 
Because o\ these ettorts, there will soon he a common 
understanding ot the content knowledge we wane all 
children and youn^ pec^ple to master. Associations, 
researchers, educators, and policvmakers are workinu 
tt)K^ther to establish content standards in major subject 
areas — mathematics, science, historw ^eoi^raphy, lan- 
j^'ua^e arts, toreitjn lan^ua^es, and the arts. In addition, 
the best prc^tessional knowledge is bein^ applied to 
another important task — to create performance stan- 
dards, or determininu hcnv uockI is lhhkI enough in 
learninu content in the ditierent subjects. 

The Cj(K\Ls Panel will continue to be mreeral 
these eth^rts and is confident that thev place un on a 
trajectory tor achieving the National Education 
Cjoals. We also believe, however, that tor standards- 
based retorm to actuallv lead to accomplishing the 
Goals, we should tc^lKuv tive critical principles: 

1. The development of nationwide standards 
must be highly inclusive, blending expert 
classroom knowledge with that of researchers, 
policymakers, and the general public* Previous 
attempts to set education standards have taut^ht us 
that tor this process to succeed, no sinule 
individual, ^roup, or constituencv can establish 
them. What is needed is a broad-based national 
diaK\uue ot what we should expect all our students 
to kncnv and be able to do, out ot which an 
informed cc^nsensus can emenze. 

2. The standards must not be considered a uniform 
national curriculum. Rather, thev should be 
\-iewed as t^uides and ^tn\ls, establishini^ criteria tor 
the development of unique and independent state 
and ItKal curricula and instructional practices. 

3. The standards must be deliberately set at high 
levels. Atter more than ten vears ot intensive 
attempts to retorm American public education, 
two compelling tacis are evident — expectatitms 
ti^r student achievement have been disastrously 
Knv tc^r all students, and these low expectatiims 
plav a critical rtUe in explaining our poor educa- 
tit)nal performance. The NaticM^al Educaticm 
Cnvals and the natic^nwide standards-settinu 
process must commit us zo hieh levels ot mastery 
t^t knowledue by everv child. 



4. The standards must be viewed as dynamic, 
subject to periodic review and change. Standards 
should be reviewed and modified at regular 
intervals si^ that American students keep pace with 
the grcnvth ot kncnvledge. 

5. The importance of nationwide standards must be 
clearly and effectively communicated to the 
American people. We have started a crucial effort 
that will only be successful if the public is 
committed to it. The American people must 
understand that the nationwide standards 
movement has the potential to give every child 
an excellent education. They must view the 
standards as a platform that can raise the level of 
education for all children, rather than as a gate 
that allows senile m and keeps others out. 

The Naticmal Education Goals Panel is committed 
to prcMi^oting these principles. It plans to work alone 
with a new National Education Standards and 
Improvement Gouncil and others to develop criteria 
and a process for reviewing and approving nationwide 
standards that are consistent with these criteria, and 
to educate the public on the subject of nationwide 
standards.' The Panel already has begun initial 
efforts in this regard by soliciting recommendations 
for standards review criteria and procedures from one 
of its commissioned Task Forces and by focusing this 
third Goals Report on the nature, importance, and 
future of the nationwide standards-setting movement. 

With this third annual Report, the Goals Panel also 
begins its most concerted effort to date to communi- 
cate with the American people about the importance 
of the National Education Goals, the work ot the 
Panel, and the relevance of these efforts to all 
Americans. It is clear that our efforts have had a major 
positive influence on the education retorm movement 
and its emphasis on new systems ot accountability and 
high standards. And key Panel findings, such as those 
published last year on international comparisons o{ 
student achievement and attitudes about educational 
performance, have st ved to reinforce among the edu- 
cation policy communitv the need for fundamental 
education reform and restructuring. 

However, while this is gratifying, kncnvledge and 
commitment on the part of our education leaders is 
not enough. The Naric^nal Education Goals can oi^lv 
be met with adequate understanding and commitment 
by the American pec^ple. This public commitment 
does not yet exist. For example, according to recent 
studies by the Public Agenda Fcuindaticm, the general 
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pulMic Ivlicvo that a top education pnoritv is to m.ikc 
-mo th.it all students uraduatc with at least .in eighth- 
unide education. 1 lowever, the CioaU Panel .ind other 
L-duc.ition leader> ha\ e conM>tentlv emphaMred the 
need tor all >tudents to learn at deinonstrahlv hiuher 
levels, so that the nation will he strong and prosperous 
in an increaMnuly skilled and global economv. 

The CloaU Panel is workint^ to hridue this percep- 
lion uap. Evidence of this new tluu>t i> >een in the 
opening Report chapter. **Settinu Standards: Beinu 
rhe Best," which describes tor citizenN the mcanmu 
and iinpc^rtance ot "world-class" nationwide education 
standards. The Executive Summarv has a new tormat 
this vear that focuses on the importance and implica- 
rion>ot kev Panel findinus on our proures> m .ichiex'- 
inu Hk* Naruuial CjoaU for parents anvl citiren-. These 
chanue>» .i- well a> other nuKlitic.uion> lo iinpro\ e rhe 
readabililv rhi> C^>al> Report, .should be \ iewed a> 
preeur>ors ro sLhr. lined ettorr^ planned tor the coinmi: 
vear to increase public understandmu ot. .md support 
tor. the National Education Cioa\> proce». 

In turure months, the Panel will continue to 
strenuthen its activiticN to underscore tor the 
American people how world'clas> >tandard> can 
impro\'e the qualitv and nature ot learninu. It abo will 
enuajje in other efforts desiiined to stimulate intormed 
bottom-up, communiry-based reform that addre»e> 
local need> within the context ot national prioritie>. 

Key 1993 Goals Report Findings 

.■\> in the past, this third annual C.ioaU Report con- 
tains rhe ino>t up-to-date mtormation currentlv a\ ail- 
able on our current status rel.itive to meetinu the m\ 
National ( loaU. It builds upon the information pre- 
-enied in the previou.s two vears, and includes new 
tindinus on the status of American education. Overall, 
the findings continue to reveal how tar We are from 
.ichie\'inu the Cjoal>. Thev >how modest prouros in 
-oine are.i> (mathematics achievement, >choi^l >atetv), 
but staunation or movement in the wrotv^ direction in 
orhers (hiuh school completion, adult literacv). 

Overalh this Report shows that the current rate 
of proi^ress is wholly inadequate if we are to achieve 
the National Education Goals by the year 2000: 

• New analyses conducted for the C nuU Panel >how 
that nearlv one-half ot all infants born in the 
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United States bemn life with one or more t.ictor> 
l^such a> tobacco or alcohol u>e bv their preiznant 
mothers) that are considered riskv ro their lonu- 
term educatuM^al ».le\ elopmcni. 

• While increasmu markedlv in the earlv l^)80s, 
the hiuh school completion nite amonu IS^- and 
20-vear-olds ha> been relari\ elv sr.ible Muce 
then, and remains short ot rhe national C.unil ot 

percent 

• Between U)^)0 and l^^^^l, the percentaues of 
students m CVades 4 and S who met the Goals 
PaneiV performance >tand.ird m mathematics 
increased, but the percentaues are still low — abcnit 
one out of e\'ery five students in C inide 4 and one 
out ot e\*erv tour siui^lents m C n^kle S. Onlv one m 
tour tourth urade students met the C joals Panel's 
pertormance staiulard in reaLlm*^. 

• The literacv ot vounu adults la^ed 21-25) has 
-lipped since the mid-l^XSOs. The averaije scores 
of younu adults on such t.isks as undersrandinu and 
usinu information from a newspaper or a pamphlet, 
locatinu information m a chart or map, or usinu 
mathematics in evervday situations were sliuhtly 
lower in 1*^^)2 than the av erage scores ot younu 
.idults seven vears earlier. 

• While the incidence ot students beinu victimized 
at schotil appears to have declined n^odestly in 
recent vears, rhe levels are still unacceptablv hi^h. 
About tine in fi\'e 8th uraders reported be- 
threatened with a weapon m P»2, while about 
one out of ten said that thev carried a weapon with 
them onto the school urounds. 

Before the adoption ot' the National Goals, the 
intormacion we had on the pertormance ot our educa- 
tional svstem was tractured at best, woetullv incom- 
plete, and otten misleadini^. Given this condition, it 
is no wonder that we supported tor xoo K)nu a system 
that was not li\ in^: up to its potential nor allowint; all 
our children to tulfill theirs. This third National 
Goals Report retlects the Panels continued and sus- 
tained commitment to evaluate tnir pertormance tully 
and frankly. Bv documentinu, without equivocation, 
how much more effort is needed from all Americans 
to ensure a \V(^rld-class education for all, we are crcat- 
inu the conditions necessarv tor .i sianiticant renewal 
of American education. 
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Aincricai^N tlirivc on challenge. \Vc NCttk\l a 
massive land, created a new form ot govern- 
ment, JcveK^ped into an economic leader, and 
landed on the moon — all because these were chal- 
lenges that did not d.umt us. In personal perfor- 
mances, loo, wc admire and reward those who set hiuh 
standards tor tl-ieiK>cl\'es and meet the challenge, as 
superior athletes, or exceptional pianists, or N'l^hel 
laureates in science and literature. 

Four wars a^o the nation*^ C lovernors and the 
President challenged the American people aLzain. this 
time !.» rehuild i l^eir evlucatuM^ s\stj,»in so ih;it it i^ 
amoni! the hest m the world. The six N<ition<il 
Education C uKils are the framework for this effort. 

A scant centurv following Independence, the 
American puMic school system had evolved to 
attempt what no other country had done — to pro\'ide 
universal access to a tree education. At the time, the 
public equated progress through the system with 
results. A de tacto sot ot measurements document inu 
student" pr^u^ress cmerLie*.!. consistii^u of hit^h school 
vliplomas. course credits, time spent on subjects, and 
nationailv devised tests that <issumed certain content 
h.id been covered and that such content was impor- 
tant. With ^liplomas in hand, younu people, as well as 
rheir parents, empKners. or colle<je teachers, believed 
that ihev had been prepared adequately for the vears 
ahead. 

We now know that this is not true. Our schools are 
nor oruanired around hiuh standards tor our students; 
.It best, we have a minimum curriculum, reinforced bv 
mediocre textbooks and teaching methods. Our low 
expectations for inosr srudents. urtuvin^ our (^f rhe 
hapha:arLl and disconnected svstem with which we 
h<id become much too comfortable, iniuht have con 
tmued to be »icceptable wete it not for two very in^pm 
tant reali:ations m the past decade. First, the stan- 
vlar<.|s we have \n education do not match with the 
performance need^ demanded bv citizenship And 
emplovmenr m our stKietv. Second, our minimal and 
fractured system ot standards is sianit icantly below 
that of countries with which we compete f(^r lea».ler-' 
ship, economicallv and politicallv. 

Consider todav's dem.indinu iwarketplace. Will a 
worker who punches the clock, ^tavs the requireil 
.im(Hint (^t time, h.is onlv minimum skills, and *ipplies 



a sc.mt amount of effort be .issured a pavcheck.^ In 
essence, this has been the context of' public educa- 
tion — minimal expectations and a guaranteed 
enelorsement. 

Now consider the dilemma ot a businessperson 
vlependent upon employees skilled in statistical mea- 
surement usinu new technologies. In the pool ot 
\OLinL: people the employer cm draw from, only 35%, 
on the average, will h.ive completed three years ot a 
challenuinu mathematics sequence before leavint! 
hiuh school. Worse, the employer knows neither 
what knowledge the\- actu.dly have nor it thev c<in 
apply It in an advanced workplace. The employers 
competitors around the world, however — in Korea, or 
(.!!anada, or Spain or sc\'eral other countries — recruit 
younu workers who consistently outperform our stu- 
dents academically. 

Business leaders .ind many policymakers in the 
United States believe that this situation is intolerable. 
Initm! refotms attempted to shore up the existini^ 
structure — 'nore hiL'h schmd i^raduation require- 
ments, more s^at time, teachers better prepared to 
teach ,icademic subjects. With the adoptioi^ ot the 
National Goals, the conversation has shitted to 
results — wh,it is our education system accomplishing 
.ind how do we becon^e the best.^ The answers to 
those questions lead directly to the need tor naticm- 
wide standards. In order to be competitive and to t^et 
the most from our in\'estment in education, th(^se 
standards arguably must be set \'ery hiuh. Moreover, 
in order to be tair. to preser\'e our pluralistic society, 
and to protect our democracy, those stanelards must 
challenge all students. 

The movement to nationwide standards is intend- 
ed as a powerful lex er for chanuin^ American educa- 
tion. It represents a new emphasis, one that focuses 
on quality learning tor all children, nor merely access 
fi^r all. Hiuh performance is no longer ctmsidered an 
exception; exceptional performance is expected to 
become the m^rm. 

The scope and nature ot efforts to develop nation- 
wide standards *ue unprecedented. For a national 
ccnvsensus to emerge, a host of concerns must be 
iiddressed. .ind ,i ccm^mcMi \'ocabul.irv i^ essential. 
C!!ertain questions need clear answers: 
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What is a Nationwide Education Standard? 

[ivUic.uixMi standardN drc what all snkk'nt< ^houUl 
know aiul he ahlc to do with their knowlcJuc. 
Morcowr, ihc\" implv that inastorv should he <u a vcrv 
lutzh lew*!. Rcsulcs hciivj riuorou^, Mich >taiul<irJs 
inusi vtlcct what hah heen called '\i ihmkini: curricu- 
linn" — 1 curriculum that torce> students to usc their 
ininjs well, to solve prohleins, ti^ think, <uul to reason. 
The term "world-cla.s.s*' is otren used to ».lescrihe st.uv 
dards that meet or exceed those ot our strongest com- 
petitor natu)nN. 

Stanvlard> refer to hoth content and pertorinance. 
C.untc'nt <umdLirds descrihe the area> ot knowle».lue all 
Mudent^ shoukl have acce>s ro it thev are to hecome 
the pr«viuct!\'e aiul tuliv e».lucatevl citirens or tomor- 
row. Th.e content st<uulards should he challenuinu 
and iocu-ed, retlectmu the mo>t important kleas and 
-kills needed. Althouuh thev are currentU' tvmu de- 
\ eloped -^eparatelv m t^litterent academic >uhiect areas 
Unatliematio. hi>tt»rv. the arts, etc.), content stan- 
dards shvHild Liltimatelv enhance ettorts to link specit- 
ic ideas ,ind skill> trom ditterent suhiects rouether in 
meanmizrul and u>etul wavs. 

But exposure to knowledue alone *.ioes not uuaran- 
tee learning at hiuh levels. We need to have 
as>urance that students have more than lust .1 cursory 
knowledue ot content, and that is the role ot f)erf(ir- 
nuincc -lundards. Rasicallv, performance standards 
-hoiiki demonstrate how uood is l:oo».1 enough. 
Performance is usiiallv e\*aluated in terms m succes- 
Niw le\ e!s of masterv. Writing out the answers to sim- 
ple (.jue-tions .ihoLit a passage trom literature miuht he 
considered a novice le\-el. Elahorannu on the mean- 
nvj ot the pas>aue miuht indicate a l^iuher le\*el of 
learnmL!. Comparine the passauc to .mother source 
and an.ilvzinu the differences mi^ht he even still hiuh- 
er. TIk^ essential point is that students nuist show how 
Xicll thev have learned the content. Nationallv, wc 
will necvi to know what percentaees of students are 
reachini: what levels of pert(^rmance on content so 
ihat the puhlic will knmv how the education svstcm is 
performinu. 

In- ha\ inu -uch standards, we lurn .he traditional 
mode i>t <hoolinu around. In the pa-t, how students 
w ere rau-jht was mostlv fixed, and the results varied — 
siMiie students tailed, im^st learned at least some of 
what thev were taught. To enahle all students to learn 
at hiizh le\*els. \ aried instructional str.ireyies are need- 
ed t(^ chaltenue them. The standards .ire fixed, hut the 
means ot re.ichintj them are varied. 

The srand<irds heiny discussed and developed arc 
uncon\entUM*ial for American sehooU rodav hecause 



ihev reflect vleliheratc 1 v hiuher achie\'ement. 
However, thev also are realistic. In truth, we just have 
not <isked as much of students and schools in the past 
<is thev are capahle of performinii- For example, only 
oui: ot 1 1 eiiihth graders understands measurement or 
neometrv concepts, compared to two of five students 
in Korea. Onlv one ot" 1 5 .'\inerican hi^h school 
seniors can solve prohlems in\-ol\-inu Al^ehra, and 
fewer than five percent can interpret historical infor- 
mation and ideas, not hecau.se they cannot do these 
thiniis hut hecause so few are exposed to high content 
instruction. 

Get Specific, What Are Some Examples of 
What All Students Should Know and Be 
Able To Do? 

Suppose we are watchmi: a fourth trader use num- 
hers. \u a tvpicat mathematics classroom today, this 
prohahlv means simple arithmetic, addint^ and avera^^- 
mu similar columns of fimires — dull stuff. However, 
our student has heen learninu mathematics since 
kindergarten under the standards developed b, the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. So, 
she knows how to analyze sets of data, draw a hne plot, 
and decide on an .malvtiC approach. She takes two 
sets of data collected on samples of hears — grizrlies 
and hlack hears. She analvzes their sex and their 
weight and plots the results of her work on a ^raph. Is 
she skilled in arithmetic' (^ertainlyl Can she apply 
her knowledue, and is she eauer to do so? You bet! Is 
she Kired or intimidated hv math? Nol Is she up to 
hiuh standards work: jsI 

In a middle-urades science classroom, we might 
watch a small uroup of students learn about the com- 
mon pioperties of matter, such as the particle model, 
and the fact that a total mass of materials involved in 
.iny oKserved chanue remains the same. They have an 
ice cube in a jar and record what changed and did not 
chanue as the ice melted — e'olor, wetness, temperature, 
mass, shape, \*olume and si:e. They work to identify 
one factor thev reuard as critical to the melting process 
and express it as .1 question, which they proceed t(^ 
inN'estigate. Thev then draw conclusions and share 
.ind discuss them with the whole class. Tliese students 
have used the scientific methtKl, solved problems as a 
uroup, <inaly:ed data, expressed their findings in writ- 
ing, and defended their analysis in discussion. 
Regrettably, onlv about one-fourth of eighth graders in 
a tvpical science class in the present svstem regularly 
write up science experiments, according lo the 
National Assessment of Educ.itunial Prc^^ress. 

N(nv we are looking o\*er the shoulders of graduat- 
ing seniors taking a more conventional lest in 
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AincrKiin hi^mrw hut \n an adwincoJ level. Thov 
h.ivo rhrco lnuirs :o answer tour que^rlons which thev 
inav select from several careuorie>. Ler s pick rhe uen- 
L-ral cate^orv. One o\ rhe que>[i(His asks >ruJenrs to 
analyze whether iioverninenf reuularion did more 
harm rlian.uood ro rhe American economv between 
1880 ' 1^^20. Another has rhem explain whv evanueh 
ical protestantism has heen an important force m 
American life and what ettects ir hud in rhe period 
1800' 1880 or 1900- 1960. Another asks them to orter 
evidence tor the existence and influence of a ''mili- 
tary-indiistrial complex" in the conduct of American 
loreii^n policy from 1954 to 1974- 

These questions, taken frcmi an actual rest in 
hnuland, illustrate the level and depth that other 
countries expect their students to know, The chah 
lenue to these students does not stop at masteritiu his- 
torical f;;cts, Thev must also inteurate this knowledue 
lar hevond traditional rote memonzaiion. 

C'ontent and performance standards set hiuh 
expectations tor children, Thev also challenye educa- 
tors and parents {a become L'ffective te,ichers. And 
thev set all ot us on a path toward becomii^U active, 
liteloi'i.u learners. 

How Are Nationwide Standards Being Set? 

Three prii'iciples uuide what is happenini! in setting 
hiuh natuinwide content standards. 

One is that their use is entirelv voluntarv. The 
standards are not a centrallv imposed national cnrricu- 
lunu but rather a resource to help schotds, districts, 
and states anchor their curriculum, instruction, assess- 
ment, and teacher preparation efforts. Thev are refer- 
ence poiiits tor public understandinu» providing a 
common focal point \or school people, parents, and 
other interested citizens [o auree or^ what is im|^ortant 
and to work together to improve education results tor 
all. 

A second element is that natuu^wide standards are 
not fixed forever. They ,ire intended to be continuallv 
discusNcd and improved. The development and distri- 
butioi^ ot the Initial content and perforn^ance stai^- 
i^lards m a subject should (M^Iv be the beuinnii^U. 

The third important element is the truly inclusive 
process that is bein.u usL-d to reach a C(u^sensus on 
natiomvide standards. Everv possible interest is 
1 Involved. At the core are the real experts — the mas- 
ter teachers ot history, civics, ueo^raphy, scierice, 
[{nulislt and lan^ua^e arts, toreiun lanuuaues. and the 
arts. Their partners are researchers and academic 
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experts. .A lenuthv process ot' feedback and revisinu 
follows the initial development. This is the process 
used bv the National C^)uncll of' Teachers of" 
Mathematics (NCTM) in dewiopinu the standards it 
.innounced four vears auo. The process has become a 
mtidel \oT tether subject areas. 

Separate bur related individual projects tocus on 
cimtent standards or address particular aspects of' 
higher j erformance. For example, more than one-halt" 
of the nation s students are in states or school districts 
in\'tilved with the New Standards Protect, a founda- 
tion-funded effort to arrive at hiuh standards through 
assessments which relv on students' abilities to reason 
and soh'e real-world problems. The )00 schools in 
the C^oalition of Essential Schools are deveK)pintz a 
ciire o[ learninu ;md new wavs tor students to displav 
what tiu'V have learned. 

Ntanv state-instiuated efforts are eb«,inuinu ihe edu- 
cation ot sriuients from one based on time spent in 
class to one based on challenuinu content. Maine's 
C Aimnnin ^.Jore of Lcirninu. New Mexico's Standards 
for Hxcellence. Michigan's Partnership for New Edu- 
cation, and the curriculum frameworks de\'eloped in 
C^alifornia are examples of where research and best- 
l^ractice knowledue are cominu toueiher to stimulate 
hiuher levels o\ learninu. 

Some aruLie that those closest to students, the 
teachers, are those most capable of makinu content 
decisions for their classrooms. L^n the other hand, 
some belie\'e that a uniftirm natumal curriculum is the 
onlv wav to ensure prouress. In a uniquelv American 
waw we ha\e tipted for a balanced apprtiach. with 
local chissrotiin decisions unuk\l bv .i commtin core 
framewtirk that reflects a nationwide consensus aknit 
what is most mtportant kn students to learn. 

We do not want to be stifled bv a national curricu- 
lum. Nor do we want a hit-or-miss educatitin systein. 
We want ev eryone to be working trom their own 
unique context toward the ctimmon uoal of providit\u 
challenumu content tor all students. 

if All of These Efforts Are Already Taking 
Place, What is There Left To Do? 

Despite the many efforts under wav to set new stan- 
dards, most students in ibis countrv are still tau.uht 
unchallenuintz curriculum and are still not aware tit 
what they should be aimin^z for in their studies. In 
<idditi(M^, parents, teachers, and the broader ^ueneral 
public remain laruely iij:i^orant about what they should 
expect students to kmnv ai^d do as a result ot their 
education. Without a process to reinforce and build 
on rhe power of hiuh expectations in the public's 



luinJ, c'\-cn what has Ivl'h nccomphshcJ >ii tar miuhr 
prove lo he short'h\ cJ. 

All ot rhc iiKh\ Klual crtorr^ under wmv to develop 
hiuhnjualirv content and performance >taiul;irds luvd 
H) heci)me |Mrt ot a n ai i on wkle cinnmitmont hv all cit- 
izens to hold all students to hiuh standards. These \n 
lurn can heccune the foundation tor loc<illv deter- 
mined changes in assessment, teat: her preparation, 
curriculum, classrcnMn onjaniration, <md other policies 
and practices that must occur tor the standards lo he 
met. L.'ltimatelv. it is onlv hv local coiniiuinities 
<KK)ptinL: standards-based s\stemic approaches t(^ 
retc^rin that we can ohtain the fundamental chanues in 
our schools necessarv tor achieving the National 
Education C jo<i1s. 

At the moment, (he prospects are unprecedented 
li>r renewing public education ihrouL'houi the coun- 
frv. The jMiblic demand, ihe protessional commit- 
ment, the research kncnvledue awnlable abotit how- 
children learn best, and the urownit: reLOunition t^f 
ihe inierrelatedncss ot th is ccuintrv'^ hum<in in\ est- 
ment with what is happenini: <iround the world pro- 
vide excellent conditions tor change. We must build 
on these p^issihilities. 

How Can We Assure That All Students Have 
Equal Opportunities to Meet The New 
Standards? 

American societv is moralK' commuted to eqtial 
t»|^portunitv. For too manv students, disastrouslv low 
expectatUM'is compound disparities in the qualitv o\ 
-chooN. These students tace a dim future. Taxpayers 
and \*oters, however, are iinlikelv to increase resources 
tor schools without a con\ iction that dramatic 
improvements m learninu will result. Hii^h standards 
tor all is a wav to sav that we will refuse to settle tor 
low lev els ot learninu tor anv student. 

The experiences ot the manv initiatives under wav 
to create that hiuh ijualitv are almost unanimous 
about one important residt. The priK"ess of beint^ 
included in the development c^f hi«jh st<indards and i^t 
•jood assessment svsrems linked with the ciMitent 
!\'comes a [M'l^cess of renewal tor teachers and admin- 
isirarors. VX^ith new skilU, lu*mhtened awareness of 
what challenmnu cc^ntent is, and experiences of seeinu 
lunv changes in their instructuMi produce uood 
v.h«inizes in students, their expectatUMis rise — tor all 
students. Positive attitudes hv students and families 
toward hmher standards are \'ital, too, but thev t^(^ in 
tandem with changes in classroi^in practice. 

C -ertamh, assurinu equal opportunities depends on 
.1 number ot additi(Mial factors. Ha\ in<: a nati(Miwlde 



consensus on hiuh standards, howe\ er, is essential it 
we are to end the in\'idious consequence (^t (Hir pres- 
ent system — one set o\ standards ti^r the advanta^^od, 
antnher tor the disadx antaiied. 

What Are The Next Steps? 

Bv the end of I9^M, most ot the projects working on 
academic standards wi'i 'w .-e Cvimpleted at least a first 
draft of their recomfp.. / -.ujons. 

The National Bi. .,>n Goals Panel and proposed 
Nnti(MKil Educatr-,. Standards and Improvement 
C'cnn^cil will work toeether to assure quality and xo 
certitv the results ot the standards-settini^ process, 
with the former tocusinu on overall policy and the lat- 
ter prox'idimi technical expertise. The Cjoals Panel 
alreadv has appointed a Standards Re\'iew Technical 
Planninu iroup to recommend criteria to be used 
review <ind certitv the upcoinmu x'oluntarv natiiin- 
wide content standards. 

These steps are the first part of the svstemic reform 
process en\'isii)ned hv the National Cjoals. They say, ii^i 
effect, that the natum is committed to the long-haul 
proce.ss of building a world-class education system. 

Conclusion 

.All students will ha\e opportunities to learn at 
hiuher levels when American society acts on its belief 
that this restilt is important now and in the future, it is 
l<rir, and ii is j^ossible. 

Hieh standards are rhe \-erv heart of education 
reform in this ccuintrv. Thev are referei'ice points to be 
used hv states and Kicalities natuinwide in developing 
renewed education systems that will he high-pertorm- 
m.u, equitable for all, and accountable. Think what 
reforms would look like withiKit standards, without an 
agreement on whar we expect from our students, and 
without a commitnu^nt that all students will be chal- 
len.ued to work with stimulatin<^ content, think criti- 
cally about it, or use it in meaningful wavs. The search 
for hiiih standards alreadv has invi^irated the teaching 
profession, hr(ni<:ht researchers and practitioners 
together in th(Hiulutul wavs, and heuun to fashion edu- 
cati(Mi pi^licymakinu into a mi ire effective role. 

In essence, the emeri^inu ciMisensus on standards 
will drive systemic education reform. New nation- 
wide standards will final Iv alKnv us as a people ro agree 
ou where we want to be. Standards also will allow 
American ediicatiiMi to begin to meet the challenge 
set four vears ai^o aiul m^n'e it toward its pcuential and 
toward the results American societv wants for all its 
children. 
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Indicators for the 1993 Report: 
Measuring National Progress 
Toward the Goals 
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1993 



GOAL! 



Readiness for School 



1993 



G0AL1 



Introduction 



Readiness for School 



lutaius horn in ihc coming vcir will <.'nicr the first uhkIc in the year 2000, Will 
I ho n.uion W' able to say rhar rhc^c children are the inosr ready to learn ot any 
unuip «'t siX'Vear-oUl.s in i)ur history! On the hasis of the dimensions ot school 
readiiu's'^ that ihe National Educacit^n Cjoal.s Panel has identified (physical welU 
heinu and moi or de\'eh>pment, social and emotional de\'elopmcnt, approaches 
toward learn J nu, lanuuaue usaue, and counition and uenenil knowledge), we have 
nuich 10 do. The "we" means all ot us — parents, health and education personnel, 
polK\ makers. ,ind others iiu"ol\\\l with institutions that support ii^tants and 
\ounu children. 



The dimensions ol readiness tell us that hemu read\- lo learn means more than 
-impK ha\ inL' rudimentarv academic skills. In tact. ik*w data reported in this 
l'^)^)^ C loals Repo.rt inviicate that \ erv tew kindergarten teachers heliex'C that chiU 
dren iiuisi know how to count or recite the alphahet heiote enterinu their classes. 
The characteristics that k iiuleruarten teachers helie\"e are most important tor 
school readiness ,ire thi^se that heum m intancv. sn^h as the ahility to ci^mmuni- 
cate. curiositw and sociahilirv. 

H\'en earlier, mothers who ha\"e received prenatal care throui:;hout a pre^nan- 
cv, a\ iMded druu"^ and alcohol, and made sure that their hahies started lite with 
pn^per medical care and nutrition are much more likelv to ha\'e healthy ii^tanis 
whi^ will urow into vounu children ready to learn when they enter school. We 
ncuv know that an alarmmi^ numher ot lnla^f^ in this country are horn with one 
or more health risks. 



W'e also know that a larLre numher ot the \erv vt>unu do not enjcn' a childhiUKl 
mosi adults W(Uild consider desirable. Manv; are not recenanu the kind ot support 
that enriches childhiHKl. Onlv ahout onedialt ot three^ to iive-year-olds are read 
to everv dav hv their parents. Less than 40*\i ot rwo-vear-olds receive complete 
inHiuini:atuM)s. Po(^r children in particular (const itutmu ahout one-third those 
enrollln.^ in school each \'ear) arc less likely than others U) ha\'e a regular scnirccot 
iiealih care when thev are sick, and ti^ he enn^lled m presclviol. The ^.xp^ in care 
between poor children and th(^se m wealthier tamilies. identified in earlier Glials 
repc^rts. remain hirt^e. 

Children who start schcml with health prc^blems, limited ability to communi- 
cate, or a lack curiositv ;ire at greater risk o\ subsequent school failure than 
<ither cl^ildren. 1 lelpmu these children after thev enter schtn^l is a costly remedy 
lor failing to nurture them when they were \erv vouivj. However, assuring tlvit 
e\'erv child is readv to leani is imporrant bevond the monev that would he saved. 
A commitment to meet this Cn\\\ would brinu toLjerher families, communities, 
busiiiesses, schtn^ls, and (uher suppi^rr resources tor the purpose of ^ivint: all chil- 
dren ihe (^ppc^ri unities ti^ heccui^e effective, cc^mpetent learners. By sharing rhis 
ci^mn^ini mission tc^ nurture Americas ycumuest citi:ens, we bec(Mne a stronger 
societv. And voune children 'jrowmu up m such a society, where childhoiKi is 
'protected and enriched, will he ready, even ea^er, t(^ learn. 
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GOAL! 



Readiness for School 



By the year 2000, all children in America will start school ready to learn. 



■ 



Objectives 



ERIC 



All Ji.siklvanniuLvl ,!nJ chilJivn will h.uv ,k\css to luu'h qiNiliiv 

.mJ Jcv'L'lnjMnL'iuallv .ippmnruuc prcschov)l pri>^^ram> rhat help prepare 
children tor school. 

[:verv parent in AnuMica will tx' a chikls tirsi teacher and devote rinie each 
day helpin^^ his or her preschool child learn; parents will have access 
to the traininii and support they need. 

C^hildrcn will receive the nutrition and health care needed to arrive 
at schoi^l with healthv minds and hodies, and the rannher of low- 
hirthweieht hahies will he siunit'icantlv reduced through enhanced 
prenatal health systems. 
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G€AL 1 



Readiness for School 



What we have 
learned since 
the 1992 Report 



The Ch);i1s Rcpon updates intoriiKWioi^ presented last year on prci^atal 
eare and birtUwemht. t.inii ly-chikl acnvities. and enrollment in j>reseht)ol pro- 
^jirams. More reeent data are also presented oi^ such health indicators as routine 
care and iinmuni:atii^ns, white additional iiuportai^t mtormarion is presented on 
health insurance and parent and teacher percepnons ot school readiness. 

Direct Measures of the Goal 

School Readiness 

Althtnmh tile Panel does not vet liave a direct nuM'^ure t^t this Goal, activities 
have taken place withm the j^ast vear which have iM'oui^ht us closer t(^ rhe devel- 
■ 'piiK'ni ot a samj^e-hased measure. SpeciticalK\ a repc^rt I'jas heen prepared 
whicli coinprehensivelv defines the live dimensions ot readiness wliich the Panel 
previously identitied: physical well-hein^ and t^^otor developiiieru, social and 
eiT)otional development, approaches toward learning, lanuuaue usaue, and couni- 
tion and f^eneral knowledge. The Ooals Panel has worked with the Na.tional 
CJenter tor Education Statistics on a contnict to conduct a lonuitudinal study of 
e.irlv childhood consistent with the five dimensions ot children's readiness. 

Direct Measures of the Objectives 

Children s Health a*^d Nutrition 

In 1990, neailv onedialf'ot'all infants horn m the l/nited States heuan life with 
one or more factors ^such as tdhacco or ,ilcohol use hv iheir pregnant tiKKhers) 
that are considered riskv to tlieir lone-ierm educational ^.levelopmetit. (See 
Exhihit 5.) 

In 199K onlv o\ all 2'ViMr'olds had heen lullv immunized for major child- 
hood diseases. (See Exhihit 6.) 

Nearly nine out of ten 3- to S-vear-i^lds ha\'e visited a doctor during the past 
vear for routine health care; aKnit half have visited a dentist. (See Exhihit 7.) 

Nearly all 3- to S-year-olds have a rej^ular sinirce of health care for routine 
care. However, fewer children have <i regular source i)t care when they are sick, 
especiallv those in low-income families. (See Exhihit c"^'.) 

Family-Child Activities 

Ahout half o\ all preschoolers are read to dailv hv their parents or other family 
members. Less than half' are told sttiries several times per week or are taken to 
\'isit a library once per month. Between 1991 and 1993, the percentatie of 
preschoolers whcxse parents eni^atied in literacy activities with then^ on a regular 
basis increased. (See Exhibit 10.) 



ERLC 
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G0AL1 



Readiness for School 



Nearly niiu' out ot roii prcschoolors p.inicipatc in orranJs or tanulv chores with 
rhcir parcnis rcijuhirh'. 1 Kuvcvor. tcwor i\irncipaio rcijularh' in other tvpcs ol 
lamilv activities thai cm help them learn, such as aiteiulinij e\enrs sponsored hv 
comiiuinitv or reliuiouN unnips JiscusMivj tainilv historv or eihnie heritaue 

(4 V\)), or uoinu lo jMavN. concert^, live shows, art ualleries. nuiseums, historical 
Mtes, :oos, or aqiiariunis (See Hxhihit 12.) 

Preschool Proj^rams 

Less than hall v>l all v lo S-xear-oKls from taniilies with incomes ol S^O.OOO or 
less are enrolled ii^ j^reschool. t-itrv->i\ percent ol all in ^-vear-okls with Jis- 
ahihiK's .uteiul i^reschool proijraip.v (See hxhihiis 1 ^ and I ^."^ 

Additional Important Information 

Parent and Teacher Perceptions o\ School Readiness 

Parents and teachers aijree that children's noneral ahiliiv to communicate aiul 
to approach new activities entluisiasticallv are important tor school readiness. 
Most parents aiso tee! that specific skills and knowledue ot letters or iiumhers are 
impi>rrant, hiir teachers are tar less hkelv to helie\'e that children nuist know 
ihese things hetore enteritv^ kinderijarten, (See Hxhihii I'V) 



What we still 
need to know 



We ^till need direct, sample-based indicators o\ schiml readiness derived from 
the five dimensions oi readiness identified and endi^rsed hv the Panel. Baseline 
indicati^rs incc^rporatinu these diiiKMisions should he tt^rtlK-ominu later in the 
viecade friMi^ the NaluMKil C^entcr tor Education Statistics' lonuitudinnl studv ot 
earlv childhoixl. Over the ciMiiiivj vear, the Panel will continue to collaborate 
with the XationalCenter t(^r Education Statistics in this assessment effort as well 
as act t(^ further the development ot a tulhtledt^ed Earlv C Jhildhood Assessment 
Svsteii^. 
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DirectM^asure of the Objectives: 
Children's Health and Nutrition 



In 1990, 758 out of every 
1000 mothers (76%) began 
prenatal care during their 
first trimester of pregnancy; 
181 per 1000 (18%) did not 
begin prenatal care until their 
second trimester; and 61 per 
1000 (6%) did not begin 
prenatal care until their third 
trimester or never received 
prenatal care. 



Exhibit 1 

Prenatal Care 

Point at which mothers first began prenatal care^ in 1990; 
nunnber per 1,000 



All mothers 758 



American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 



Asian/Pacific 
Islander 



Black2.3 




129 



Hispanic^ 



White3.4 833 



607 



602 





281 










i 278 





112 



120 




During 1st trimester D During 2nd trimester 



During 3rd trimester 
or never 



First visit for health care services during pregnancy. 
^ Excludes Blacks ot Hispanic origin. 

Data shown only for states with an Hispanic-origin item on their birth certificates. See technical notes in 

Appendix A. 
^ Excludes Whites of Hispanic origin. 



The number of mothers v^/ho 
began prenatal care during 
their first trimester of 
pregnancy remained 
relatively unchanged 
between 1938 and 1990 



Change Sinco 1988 

Point at which mothers first began prenatal care;' number per 1,000: 





During 1st 




During 2nd 


During 3rd 




trimester 




trimester 


trimester or never 




1983 


1990 


1988 


1990 


1988 


1990 


All 


759 


758 


180 


181 


61 


61 


American Indian/ 














Alaskan Native 


581 


579 


287 


292 


132 


129 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


755 


751 


186 


191 


59 


58 


Black2 


604 


607 


286 


281 


110 


112 


Hisoanic^ 


613 


602 


266 


278 


121 


120 


White* 


818 


833 


141 


133 


41 


34 



' First visit f'^r health cara services during pregnancy. 
^ Excludes Blacks of Hispanic origin. 

^ Data shown only for statas with an Hispanic-ongin item on their birlh certificates. See technical notes in 

Appendix A. 
* Excludes Whites of Hispanic origin. 
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Direct Measure of the Objectives: 
Children's Health and Nutrition 
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Exhibit 2 

Trends in Prenatal Care 

Percentage of mothers who began prenatal care^ during their first 
trimester of pregnancy, 1970 to 1990 



100% 



80% 



72%! 



0=0 79% 
'75% 



67% 
60% — 



40% 




The percentage of mothers 
' who began prenatal care 

during their first trimester of 
' pregnancy increased 

substantially in the late 

1970s, but has leveled off 

since 1980. 



20% 



0% 



1970 



American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 

Hispanic^ 



1980 1985 

■h^ Asian/Pacific 
Islander 

IH White^ 



1989 ir90 
Black2 



First Visit for health care services during pregnancy. 

• includes Blacks ot - SDanic origin 

No 1970 data avauac.e for Hispanics. See technical notes m Appendix A. 

* Includes Whites o: Hispanic origin. 



. . Jiihii nrJ «ti- \uu :•' .n.»n pri-scniivi in ilu- t l\iiN>rt. 
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Direct Measure of the Objectives: t 
Children's Health and Nutrition • 



■ 
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Exhibit 3 

Birthweight 

Number per 1,000 births above and below 5.5^ and 3.3^ pounds, 
1990 



In 1990, 930 out of every 
1000 infants born in the 
United States (93%) were 
above the standard for low 
birthweight. Seventy out of 
every 1000 (7%) were below 
the standard. 



The numbers of infants 
born above and below the 
standard for low birthweight 
remained relatively 
unchanged between 1988 
and 1990. 



1,000 



At or 
above 5.5 
pounds 



930 



939 



935 



940 




All births 



American 
Indian/ 
ASaskan 
Native 



Asian/ 
Pacific 
Islander 



Black3.4 Hispanic^ White^-S 



At or above 5.5 lbs. □ Between 5.5 and 3.3 lbs. ^ Below 3.3 lbs. 



' Below 5.5 pounds is defined as Low Sirthweight. 

^ Below 3.3 pounds ts defined as Very Low Birthweight. 

^ Excludes Blacks of Hispanic ongm. 

Data shown only for states with an Hispamc-origin item on their birth certificates. See technical notes in 

Appendix A. 
^ Excludes Whites of Hispamc origin. 



Change Since 1988 

Number per 1,000 births above and below 5.5^ and 3.2^ pounds: 





At or above 


Between 3.3 and 


Below 




5.5 pounds 


5.5 pounds 


3.3 pounds 




1988 


1990 


1988 


1990 


1988 1990 


All 


931 


S30 


57 


57 


12 13 


American Indian/ 










10 10 


Alaskan Native 


940 


939 


50 


51 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


937 


935 


55 


56 


8 9 


Black^ 


867 


867 


105 


104 


28 29 


Hispanic^ 


938 


940 


52 


50 


to 10 


White^ 


944 


944 


47 


47 


9 9 



Beiow 5.5 pounds is defined as Low Birthweight. 
BeMw 3.3 pounds is defined as Very Low Birthweight 
Excludes Blacks of Hispanic origin. 

Data shown only for states with an Hispanic-origin ittm on their birth certificates. See technical notes in 
Appendix A. 

Excludes Whites of Hispanic origin. 



1 hi^ c\liipn uf\i;itcs iiitnrin.iridti present c J m iIk- I'^^K ( umI 



Ki-port 
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Direct Measure of the Objectives: 
Children's Health and Nutrition 
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Exhibit 4 

Birthweight Trends 

Percentage of live births below the standard for low birthweight 
(5.5 lbs.), 1?7o to 1990 



50% 



40% 



30% 



20% 



14% 



13% 



10% 9% 

7% ^ 



7% 
6% 
6% 
6% 



0% 



1970 



1980 



1985 



1989 1990 



Between 1970 and 1990 Jhe 
percentage of babies born 
below the standard for low 
birthweight decreased 
slightly for all groups. 
However, Black infants 
remain about twice as likely 
as those from oUter 
racial/ethnic groups to be 
born at low birthweight 



I 



American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 



Asian/Pacific 
Islander 



Black ^ 



Hispanic^ 



Wh!te3 



Includes Blacks ot Hispanic oriQin 

No 1970 data available tor Hisoamcs. See technical notes in Appendtx A. 
• Includes Whites of Htspanic origin. 



! :m- t mi.«rni itt^n prc^' nn\! in tin- I lUi-.Tt. 
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Direct Measure of the Objectives: 
Children's Health and Nutrition 



ERIC 



School success is partly 
determined by conditions 
that affect children 's health 
and development long before 
they enter schooL In 1990, 
nearly one-half of all infants 
born in the United States 
began life with one or more 
factors (such as tobacco or 
alcohol use by their pregnant 
mothers) that are considered 
risky to their long-term 
educational development 



At-Birth Health Risks 

Late (third trimester) or no 
prenatal care 

Low maternal weight gain 
(less than 21 pounds) 

Three or more older siblings 

Mother smoked during 
pregnancy 

Mother drank alcohol during 
pregnancy 

Closely spaced birth (within 18 
months of a previous birth) 



Exhibit 5 

Children's Health Index 

Percentage^ of infants born in the U.S.^ with 1 or more health 
risks,2 1990 

All U.S. births:^ No risks yHM^HHBBMHH 55% 




By race/ethnicity: 
No risks: 

American Indian/Alaskan Native 
Asian/Pacific Islander 
Black^ 
Hispanic 
Whites 

1 or more risks: 

American Indian/Alaskan Native 
Asian/Pacific Islander 
Black^ 
Hispanic 
Whites 

2 or more risks: 

American Indian/ Alaskan Native 
Asian/Pacific Islander 
Black^ 
Hispanic 
Whites 

3 or more risks: 

American Indian/Alaskan Native 
Asian/Pacific Islander 
Black^ 
Hispanic 
Whites 




62% 



63% 



0% 



20% 



40% 



60% 



80% 



100% 



' Percentages are based on the number of births used to calculate the risk index, not the actual number of births. 

Biah records that were missmg three or more pieces of information needed to calculate the index were 

excluded from the calculation. See technical notes in Appendix A. 
' Five states (California. Indiana, Oklahoma. New York, and South Dakota) do not collect mformation on all six risks 

on the state birth certificate. These states are not included m the U.S. total. New Hampshire is included in the 

U S. total, but not in the race/ethnicitv tntals because New Hampshire does not collect information on Hispanic 

origin. 

' Risks are late (in third trimester) or no prenatal care, low maternal weight gam (less than 21 pounds), three or 
more older siblings, mother smoked durmg pregnancy, mother drank alcohol during pregnancy, or closely 
spaced birth (within 18 months of a previous biah). 

^ Excludes Blacks of Hispanic origin. 
Excludes Whites of Hispanic origin. 



..ijKc: N.iti.in,iK .» nu r t..r I K-.ilth "^l.1t i-(k - .itivl u, \ r'^M 
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Direct Measure of the Objectives: 
Children's Health and Nutrition 
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Exhibit 6 

Immunizations 

Percentage of 2-year-olds who completed their basic 
immunization series for selected diseases, 1991 



Measles/Mumps/Rubeila^ 
20% 



DTP2 




33% 




i In mi only 37% of all 2- 
j year-olds had been fully 
I immunized for major 
i childhood diseases. 



I 



67% 



Polio3 



Complete Immunizations'^ 



48% 




52% 



63% 




37% 



■ Immunized □ Not immunized 

One vaccination for measles or tor measles/mumps/rufaella. 
' Oiphihena-tetanus-pertussis. Three or more doses of vaccine 
^ Three or more doses of vaccine. 

^ Four doses of diphtheria-tetanus-pertussis vaccine, three doses of polio vaccine, and one dose of measles or 
measles/mumps/rubella vaccme. 



^.Mirci'. S.itinh.il ^:ci\\cT Inr I St.iiistio .uul C^'nur-^ \ot i^iscisc UvMtfiO. b>^''^ 

Ihis L'xhiht rcpl.iccs ir>tornun.>n pn-inu-a miW- h^^: C uuU Rcpim wtrli twu' J.iM triMU .ulilkTL-ru vuir.t- 
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Direct Measure of the Ob[ectivest 
Children's Health and Nutrition 



Exhibit 7 

Medical and Dental Care 

Percentjjge of 3- to 5-year-olds^ who received medical^ 
and dentaP care within the previous 12 months, 1993 



Nearly nine out of ten 3- to 5- 
year-olds have visited a 
doctor during the past year 
for routine health care; about 
half have visited a dentist 




0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 



H Medical care Q Dental care 



Excluding those enrolled in kindergarten. 
' includes visits for routme checkups and immunizations. 
Includes visits to dentists and dental hygiemsts. 
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Direct Measure of the Objects 
Children^^rK^ai|h and Nutri|i 



Exhibit 8 

Continuity of Health Care 

Percentage of 3- to 5-year-olds^ who had a regular source^ of 
health care for sick care and routine care, 1993 



All 3- to 5-year-oids 



More than $75,000 



$50,001 to $75,000 



$40,001 to $50,000 



0) 

E 
o 



2 330,001 to $40,000 

o 

x: 

d) 
i/i 
3 
O 

^ S20,001 to $30,000 



310,001 to $20,000 



310,000 or less 




Nearly all 3- to S-year-olds 
have a regular source of 
health care for routine care. 
However, fewer children 
have a regular source of care 
when they are sick, 
especially those in low- 
income families. 



I 



0% 20% 40% 60% 

H Sick care Q Routine care 



Excluding those enrolled in kindergarten. 

Defined as a particular clinic, health center, hospital, doctor s office, or other place child usually goes to for 
care. Hospital emergency rooms are not included as a regular source of health care for sick care, but may be 
included for routine care. 
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^ Direct Measure of the Objectives: 
Children's Health and Nutrhton 




In 1986, nearly all preschool 
children received adequate 
amounts of protein in their 
diets. However, only eight 
out of ten received the 
recommended amounts 
of Vitamins A and C, only 
about half received the 
recommended amounts 
of calcium, and only about 
one-fourth received the 
recommended amounts 
of iron. 



Exhibit 9 

Child Nutrition 

Percentage of 1- to 5-year-oids who received the minimum RDA^ 
of various nutrients, 1986 



Protein 



Vitamin C 



Vitamin A 



Calcium 



Iron 




99% 



^ v 








. -1 



80% 



78% 




48% 



0% 



20% 



40% 



60% 



80% 



100% 



Recommended Dietary Allowance. 
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Direct Measure of the Objectives: 
Family-Child Activities 
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Exhibit 10 

Family-Child Literacy Activities 

Percentage of 3- to B-year-otds^ whose parents^ engage in 
literacy activities with them regularly, 1993 



100% 




Read to every day 



■ All 3- to 5-year-olds 

n Parents had less than 
high school education 



Excluding those enrolled in kinderganen. 
' Parent or another tamilY member. 



Told a story three 
or more times in 
previous week 



Visited a library one 
or more times in 
previous month 



^ Parents were high school 

graduates or had some college 

n Parents were 
college graduates 



Change Since 1991^ 

Percentage of 3- to S-year-olds^ whose parents^ engage In literacy activities* with them regularly: 



Told a story three 

or more times 
in previous week 

1991 1993 



All 

Parents had less than 

high school education 
Parents were high school 

graduates or had some college 
Parents were college graduates 



39% 43% 

32% 34% 

38% 41% 

42% 50% 



Visited a library 
one or more times 
in previous month 

1991 1993 



35% 38% 

18% 23% 

30% 33% 

53% 56% 



About half of all preschoolers 
are read to daily by parents 
or other family members. 
Less than half are told stories 
several times per week or are 
taken to visit a library once 
per month. 



I 



During the past two years, 
the percentage of 3- to 5- 
year-olds whose parents 
engaged in literacy activities 
with them regularly has 
increased. 



' Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 

attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 
2 Excluding those enrolled in kindergarten. 

^ Parent or another family inember. ♦u«^«*flr«,;««H 
' Change since 1991 In the percentage of preschoolers whose parents read to them every day could not be determined 
because of changes in the wording of the survey question. 
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Direct Measure of the Objectives: 
Family-Child Activities . 



■ 



About four out of ten 3- to 5- 
year-olds are taught songs or 
music by their parents 
regularly. One-third engage 
in arts and crafts with their 
parents on a regular basis. 



Since 1991 the percentage 
of 3- to 5-year-olds who 
engaged in music or arts and 
crafts with their parents on a 
regular basis remained about 
the same. 



Exhibit 11 

Family-Child Arts Activities 

Percentage of 3- to S-year-olds^ whose parents^ engage in arts 
activities with them regularly,M993 

100% 



80% 
60% 
40% 
20% 



41% 



0% 




Taught songs or music 

H Ail 3> to 5-year-oids 

Q Parents had less than 
high school education 



^ Excluding those enrolled in kindergaaen. 
' Parent or another family member. 
Three or more times m the previous week. 



Engaged in arts and crafts 



Parents were high school 
graduates or had some college 



I I Parents were 
college graduates 



Change Since 1991 

Percentage of 3- to S-year-olds^ whose parents^ engage in arts activities with them reflularly 



Taught songs 
or mutic 

1991 1993 


Engagtd in 
arts and Grafts. 

1991 1993 


All 

Parents had less than 

high school education 
Parents were high school 

graduates or had some college 
Parents were college graduates 


39% 41% 

38% 37% 

39% 42% * 
41% 40% 


35V 33% ' 

31% 32% 
42% , 41% . 



^ Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 

attributable to sampling error, in cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 
^ Excluding those enrolled in kindergarten. 
^ Parent or another family member. 
* Three or more times in the previous week. 
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Direct Measure of the Objectives': 
Family-Child Activities 
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Exhibit 12 

Family-Child Learning Opportunities 

Percentage of 3- to 5-year-olds' whose parents^ regularly engage 
them in opportunities to help them learn, 1993 



100% 



88% 



89% 90% 




Went to play, 
concert, live show, 
art gallery, museum, 
historical site, zoo, 
or aquarium^ 

H All 3- to 5-yeapo)ds 



□ Parents had less than 
high school education 

' Excluding those enrolled in kindergarten. 
^ Parent or another family member. 
'■ One Of more times in the previous month. 
^ Three or more times in the previous wecl-.. 



Took child on 

errands or 
Involved child 
in chores'* 



Talked with child 
about family 
history or 
ethnic heritage^ 



Attended event 
sponsored by 
community or 
religious groups 



^ Parents were high school 

graduates or had some college 

n Parents were 
college graduates 



Change Since 199 V 

Percentage of 3- tt D-year-olds^ whose parents^ regularly engage them in opportunities to help 
them learn:* 



Went to play, 
concert, live show, art 
gallery, museum, historical 
site, zoo, or aquarium^ 



1991 



1993 



48% 
38% 
46% 
56% 



42%^ 
30% 
40%^ 
53% 



Nearly nine oW" )ften 3'to5- 
year-olds pant ite in 
errands or family chores with 
their parents regularly 
However, fewer panicipate 
'^.gularly in other types of 
family activities that can help 
them learn, such as attending 
events sponsored by 
community or religious 
groups (50%l discussing 
their family history or ethnic 
heritage (43%L or going to 
plays, concerts, live showSr 
art galleries, museumSr 
historical sites, zoos, or 
aquariums 



I 



Between 1991 and 1993, 
fewer 3' to 5-year-olds were 
regularly taken by their 
parents on outings to plays, 
concerts, live shows, art 
galleries, museums, 
historical sites, zoos, or 
aquariums. 



All 

Parents had less than high school education 
Parents were high school graduates or had some college 
Parents were college graduates 

' Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be attributable to 

sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 
2 Excluding those enrolled in kindergarten. 

^ Parent or another family member. ,000 
* Data were not collected for family-child learning opportunities other than parent-child outings prior to 1993. 
5 One or more tmes in the previous month. 
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Direct Measures of the Objectives: 
Preschool Programs 



I 



Less than half of all 3- to 5- 
year-olds from families with 
incomes of $30,000 or less 
are enrolled in preschool. 



Exhibit 13 

Preschool Participation 

Percentage of 3- to 5-year-olds^ enrolled in preschool,^ 1993 



Ali 3- to 5-year-olds 
More than $75,000 

I 850,001 to S75,000 
o 

c 840,001 to $50,000 

o $30,001 to $40,000 

0) 

3 820,001 to $30,000 
o 

810,001 to $20,000 
$10,000 or less 




81% 



0% 



20% 



40% 



60% 



80% 



100% 



Excluding those enrolled in kindergarten. 

Includes those enrolled in nursery schools, prekindergarten programs, preschools, daycare centers, and 
Head Start, also includes 3- to B-year-olds with disabilities. 
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Exhibit 14 

Trends in Nursery School Enrollment 

Percentage of 3- to 5-year-olds enrolled in nursery school/ 
1973 to 1992 



100% 
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Between 1973 and 1992, the 
percentage of 3- toS-year- 
olds enrolled in nursery 
school nearly doubled, from 
19% to 37%, Enrollments 
over this same period have 
increased for all children 
regardless of family income, 
although they have remained 
substantially higher for 
children from high-income 
families than for children 
from middle- or low-income 
families. 



80% 



60% 



40% 




37% 



vJ> 27% 



0% 



1973 19752 1977 1979 198I 1983 1985 1987 1989 1991 1992 
B All 3- to 5-year-olds - Low income^ 

Middle income^ ■ High income^ 

^ Excluding those enrolled m kindergarten. Percentages m Exhibits 13 and U differ because they come from 

different data sources. See technical notes and sources in Appendix A. 
^ Income data not available for 1975. 

Low income is defined as "at or below 20 percent of all households." 
^ Middle income is defined as "greater than 20 percent of all households, but less than or equal to 80 percent.' 
^ High income is defined as "greater than 80 percent of all households." 



Source. l^virtMu«M rlu' Vumis.iikI M.in.iLvnictit PLinninL' KoH-.irch .Asmk mh-s. Int.. 
ThbcvhilMt npvKno it\torin.itu»n presented iti tlu- C»»».i)s !u-ptut. 
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Direct Measure of the Objectives: 
Presqhool Programs 
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Preschool Programs for Children With Disabilities 

Percentage of 3- to S-year-olds^ with disabilities enrolled in 
preschool,^ 1993 

All 3- to 5-vear-olds 
with disabilities 



(/} o 

0) *^ 
JZ CO 

c o 

^ 0) 



o 
o 



Some college or 
college degree 



High school or less 



o 

0) 

3 
O 
X 



$30,001 and above 



$30,000 or less 




63% 



66% 



Fiftystx percent of all 3- to 5- 
year-olds with disabilities 
attend preschool programs. 



I 



0% 



20% 



40% 



60% 



80% 



100% 



Excluding those enrolled in kindergarten ^ , ^ a 

Includes those enrolled in nurs:rv schools, prekindergarten programs, preschools. daycare centers, and 



Head Start. 
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Exhibit 16 

Quality of Preschool Centers 

Characteristics of preschool centers^ and teachers, 1990 



Percentage of 
teachers/ 
caregivers with: 



1.. 



In 1990, preschool centers 
were more likely to meei 
recommended standards for 
group size and child/ staff 
ratios forS-toS-year-olds 
than for infants and toddlers. 



Some child- 
related training 

Teacher training 



Child Development 
Associate (CDA) credential 
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Percentage of 
centers that did 
not exceed the 
maximum 
acceptable 
group S!ze2 
■8 f'lr children: 



Percentage of 
centers that did 
not exceed the 
maximum 
acceptable 
child/staff ratios^ 
for children: 



0 to 5 months 
6 to 1 1 monihs 
12 to 17 months 
18 to 23 months 
24 to 29 months 
30 to 35 months 

3 years old 

4 years otd 

5 years old 

0 to 5 months 
6 to 11 months 
12 to 17 months 
18 to 23 months 
24 to 29 months 
30 to 35 months 

3 years old 

4 years old 

5 years old 



0% 



83% 




93% 



81% 



20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 



^ Complete description of preschool center can be found in Appendix A. 

' The maximum acceptable group size recommended by the National Association for the Education of Young 
Children (NAEYC) is 8 for infants. 12 fc '-to 2-vear-olds. and 20 for 3- to S-year-olds. The maximum acceptable 
chiid/staff rat'', is 10 children per staff member for groups containing 3- to S-year-olds only. 6 children per staff 
member for grc.ps containing 2-year-olds only, and 4 children per staff member for groups containing infants 
and 1-year-olds only. NAEYC standards include an acceptable range of practice on these variables. The figures 
reported are based on the maximum acceptable numbers, rather than the optimal numbers. Some states also set 
their own standards in these areas. 
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Direct Measure of the Objectives: 
Preschool Progrsfm3^__ 
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Quality of Home-Based Preschool Settings 

Characteristics of regulated home-based preschool settings and 
regulated family daycare providers, 1990 



Percentage of 
regulated family 
daycare 
providers with: 



Some child- 
related training 



Teacher 
training^ 



Child Development 
Associate (CDA) 
credential 



Percentage of 
regulated 
home-based 
settings that 
met the standard 
for group size^ 
for children: 



Of mixed ages 
within a group 

All under age 2 
within a group 



Ail age 2 and above 
within a group 




0% 



20% 



40% 



60% 



77% 



73% 



80% 



Caregivers in home-based 
preschool settings were 
less likely than teachers in 
preschool centers to have 
child-related training and a 
Child Development Associate 
credential 



I 



100% 



• Complete descnpt.on of regulated home-based preschool settings can be found m Appendix A. 

> SalTd',?; group si.e recommended by Health. ^^^^^^^^^ZX:::^ group 

children of mixed ages within a group i3 5. 
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Additional Important Information: 
Health Insurance 



Exhibit 18 

Health Insurance/Medicaid 

Percentage of children^ aged 4 and younger covered by health 
insurance plans,^ 1988 



Ail children 



In 1988, between 80% and 
90% of all preschool children 
were covered by health 
insurance. However, 
Hispanic children and those 
whose parents had 
completed less than a high 
school education were much j] S 
less likely than others to have V> 

such insurance, i ^ High school graduate 



c 
o 



College graduate 



Some college 



'JE 



0) Less than high school 



a. 



Asian/Pacific Islander 



o 



0) 
(0 
(A 

'JE 
u 



Black 



Hispanic 



White 



95% 

M 92% 



J 93% 




94% 



89% I 
86% i 
86% 



0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 

i 3-4 years old □ 1-2 years old □ Less than 1 year old 



' American Indian/Alaskan Nai:ve sample size too small to permit reliable estimate. 
^ Includes both private and public (Medicaid) health insurance. 



"^"iiKc: N.itional (. iftut-r tor I \cM\ St.itistics .-nJ C !htkl TrcnJs. Inc.. i ^'^M 
rius fxhibit int'ditic^ iii!i»rin.umn presented u\ the h'^>2 ( li».ils Kepiirt 
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Additional Important Information: 
Parent and Teacher Ptjrceptsons of School Readiness 
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Exhibit 19 r o i 

Parent and Teacher Perceptions of School 
Readiness 

Percentages of preschoolers' parents^ and kindergarten teachers 
who describe the following characteristics as very important or 
essential for school readiness, 1993 

Student characteristics: 



Communicates needs, 
wants, and thoughts 
verbally 



Takes turns 
and shares 



Enthusiastic and 
curious in approaching 
new activities 



Sits still and 
pays attention 



Able to use pencils 
and paint brushes 



Can count to 
20 or more 



Knows letters 
of alphabet 




i^arents and teachers agree 
that children's general 
ability to communicate and to 
approach new activities 
enthusiastically are 
important for school 
readiness. Most parents also 
feel that specific skills and 
knowledge of letters or 
numbers are important but 
teachers are far less likely to 
believe that children must 
know these things before 
entering kindergartf'n. 



0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 

Preschoolers' parents^ □ Kindergarten teachers 



100% 



I 



■■ 3. 10 S vear olds not enrolled in kindergarten whose parents intend to enroll them in kindergarten at some 
time in the future Percentages for preschoolers' parents represent preschoolers whose parents think the 
characteristic is very important or essential 
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GOAL 2 



High School Completion 



■ 




1993 
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GOAL 2 \ 



High School Completion 

A general Mio, school dropouts did nor face insurmountahle barriers that 
Introduction prcvonrcd them (rom makini:: a living. Today's vounu dropouts face a different 

world. Emplovmcnt opportunities arc expanding tor those with higher skill levels 
^— ^— — those most able to adapt to technological changes — and rapidly disappearing 
for those with only rudimentary skills. American workplaces are rapidly chang- 
my, and workers with advanced skills are heinu rewarded with hi^zher wages. The 
vouth who left schooi before uraduatinu in l^NQ can expect xo earn less than one- 
half a> much as the hiuh school dropout of 1^)7^. Over a lifetniie, todays dropout 
will earn, on averaije, ^200,000 less than a hmh school 5jraduate. 

These inJi\ idnal decisions to drop out — beiniz made bv approximately 
^'>0,000 voijths m grades 10-12 in h^^)2 — have enormous econom ic conse- 
vjuences tor societv as well. One-halt ot the heads of households on welfare tailed 
lo finish hiuh school. Of the more than 1.1 million persons incarcerated in 1990, 
"^2 percent were hiiih school dropouts. The averaize annual cost ot supporting one 
prisoner — 522,500 a vear — would pro\-ide six children with a year ot Head 
Start. It is much more co.st-effective to provide the learnin.u environment and 
•support that enable vount: people to complete school, rather than pay for the con- 
sequences ot their decisions to drop out. 

Decisions ro drop out have more than ect>noinic conse<.]uences. Dropouts lose 
connections to adults and influences that can create purpo.setulness in their lives, 
the possibilities tor careers, rhe skills tor lifelont: learninu, healthy choices for 
rneinseb es, aiul responsible choices on behall of others. 

This Report indicates lirrle if anv proi^ress on Cioal 2 in recent years. While 
the hmh schtxd ctimpleruui rate ft^r 19- and 20-\ear-(^lds increased markedly in 
the earlv l^^^'^Os. it has remained relatively unch.inized since then, and is still short 
v>f the national Goal of 90 percent. While school-related reasons dominate the 
explanations tor dropping tHit of scht>ol, an alarmmu number ot youths cite preg- 
nancy and conflicts with jobs as reasons for drc>ppinL'. out. Obviously, multiple 
problems — school failure, teenage pregnancies, and disconnections between 
school and wt^rk, to name a few — must be addressed if Goal 2 is to be achieved. 
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GOAL 2 



High School Completion 



By the year 2000. the high school graduation rate will increase to at least 90 percent 



Objectives 



• The n.uum dminancallv iwliico lis dropout nito, and 7^ pcivonr of 
ihoso students who do drop out will succ.-stuHv .oniplcic .1 hiuh hool 
dcurcc or us equivakMn. 

• The uap hiuh ^chiu^l uraduation rates hetweei^ American srudeius 
irouruui^onrv hackurtniiuU ai^d their ninvmiiv^ritv eoutuerparts will 
he eliuiii^ared. 



I 
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G0AL2 



High School Completion 



The \ '^')9) Cjoals Report presents iipdated information on the percentage of 
What we have voim^ adults with a hii^h school credential and the percentage who have dropped 

. out, New intormatitm includes a ten-vear conipariMUi (1^^)80-82 to 1990-92) ot 

learneCi since ^■|^^^. percentage students wUo dropped out hetween the 10th and 12th j^rades 

the 1992 Report ^md reasons younger and older dropcuits ^a\■e tor lea\anu scl 



■ 
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Direct Measures of the Goal 

High School Completion 

In l'^)'^>2. \Uc hiuh school conipletioi^ r.itL- w.is S7*\» \or h)- to 20'vear'tilds and 
SS'\i tor 2 3' to 24'vear olds. AlthtHiuh the hiuh ^chcn^l completum rare increased 
inarkedlv in the earlv 1980s amone h>' ro 20'\ear't^lds, it has remained relatively 
stable since then. (See Exhibits 20 and 21.) 

Direct Measures of the Objectives 

School Dropouts 

IWtween 1975 and 1992, the o\*erall dropout rate tor 16- to 24'year'olds 
declined sliuhtlv, from 14*''o {o 1 \ %. The i^ap in dropmit rates between White 
and Black students narnnved from a 12'pcnnt dit'terence in 1975 to a 6'point dit- 
terence in 1992, Oropout rates \ov Hispanic students have been consistently 
hiuher rhan the nites tor Black and White studeiKs. (See Exhibit 23.) 

0\'er the past 10 vears, the percentaue of students who dropped cuit between 
the ICth and 12th urades ha> been cut nearly in halt, (See Exhibit 24.) 
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GOAL 2 



High School Completion 



Additional Important Information 

Factors Related to Completion and Dropping? Out 

While schooUrclarcd reasons were the most eonunon explanations ^ivcn tor 
dropping iHir ot school in 1^)92, larize numbers of students cued tamdy- and jtih- 
related factors as reasons tor droppuAU out. Blacks and Hispanics were more like- 
Iv than Whites to cire tamilv-related tactors as reasons tor droppuv^ out. (See 
Hxhibits 27 and 28.1 

nunnu \Uc period herwecn 1'^)^^ and l'^)'^>2, older dropouts were much more 
hkelv than vounuer dropouts to cite inahiliiv to work and uo to school at the 
Nime nme as a reason thai thev dropjvd oui ol school. (Sec hxhihii 2*^). ) 



Wc >\d\ need a consistent narit^^wide record system thai will alK)w comparahle 

\Alu ♦ ^fi^r^^ l^i^^h school completion and dropout data to he reported on a rei^ular hasis. 

Vvnai we Stlll -^j^^. p.^^^^^, proposed such a svstem — the Voluntarv Siate/Local Student 

need to know 

Record Svstem — and will ctu^tinuL* to cncouraee its dcveK^pment and imple- 

mentation, in ihe interim, the Panel will report the hcM hiizh school ctMnpletum 

and dropiHit data available. 
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Direct Measure of the Goal; 
High School Completion 



The high school completion 
rate in 1992 was 87% for 19- 
to ZO-year-olds and 88% for 
23' to 24-year-olds, Rates for 
Black and White students 
were substantially higher 
than the rate for Hispanics. 



Exhibit 20 

High School Completion Status 

Percentage of young adults^ with high school credential, 1992 



100% 



80% 



60% 



40% 



20% 



0% 



91% 



92% 




Total Black Hispanic^ White Total Black Hispanic^ White 



Ages 19-20 

High school diploma 



Ages 23-24 
[j| Alternative credential 



' Does not include those still enrolled in high schooL 

^ Hispanic rates may vary more than rates for other groups because of a small sample size. 
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Direct Measures of the Goal: 
High School Completion 
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Exhibit 21 

High School Completion Trends 

Percentage of 19- to 20-year-olds^ with a high school credential,^ 
1975 to 1992 



100% 



80% 



60% 



40% 



20% 




86% ^ 

83% 



65% 



1990 1991 19923 

Hispanic^ 

White 



1975 1980 1985 

B All 19- to 20-vear-olds 
- — Black — ^ 

' Does not include those still enrolled in high school. 
^ Includes traditional high school diploma and alternative credentiaL 

Interpret with caution. Change between 1991 and 1992 could be attributable to a change in wording of the 

question on the survey. See technical notes in Appendix A. 
' Hispanic rates mav vary more than rates for other groups because of a small sample si^e. 
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Exhibit 22 

Dropouts Who Returned to High School 

Percentage of 1980 sophomores who dropped out, but then 
returned and completed high school by 1986 



All dropouts 



American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 



Asian/ 
Pacific Islander 



Black 



Hispanic 



White 




76% 
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40% 
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100% 
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Although the high school 
completion rate increased 
markedly in the early 1980s 
among 19- and ZO-year-olds, 
it has been relatively stable 
since then. 



Nearly half of the 1980 
sophomores who dropped 
out returned and completed 
high school within the 
following six years. 



Direct Measure of the Objectives: 
School Dropoiit^ 



Exhibit 23 

Trends in High School Dropout Rates 

Percentage of young adults 16 to 24 years old without a high 
school credential/ 1975 to 1992 



Between 1975 and 1992, the 
overall dropout rate for 16- to 
24'year-olds declined slightly, 
from 14% to 11%. The gap in 
dropout rates between White 
and Black stud3nts narrowed 
from a 12'point difference in 
1975 to a 6-point difference in 
1992. Dropout rates for 
Hispanic students have been 
consistently higher than the 
rates for Black and White 
students. 



100% 



80% 



60% 



40% 



20% 



29% 
23% 

14% 
11% 



29% 



8% 



0% 



1975 



1980 



Totai 
Black 



1985 1990 1991 19922 

Hispanic^ 
♦ White 



' Includes traditional high school diploma and alternative credential. 

• Interpret with caution Changes between 1991 and 1992 could be attributable to a change in wording of the 

question on the survey See technical notes m Appendix A. 
^ Hispanic rates may vary more than rates tor other groups because of a small sample size. 
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Direct Measures of the Objectives: 
School Dropouts 
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Exhibit 24 

Ten-Year Comparison of Dropout Rates 

Percentage of students who dropped out between the 10th and 
12th grades, 1982 and 1992 



All students 



Male 
Female 



5?/ 

■5 



11% 



12% 



American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 

Asian/Pacific 
Islander 



10% 
7% 




Over the past ten years, the 
percentage of students who 
dropped out between the 
Wth and 12th grades has 
been cut nearly in half. 



20% 40% 60% 

11980-82 □1990-92 



80% 



100% 



Exhibit 25 

Intergenerational Analysis of Dropouts 

Proportion of dropouts aged 16 to 24 born outside and within the 
U.S./ 1989 



100% 



80% 



60% 



40% 



20% 




Overall^ 
dropout rate 



Born outside the 
50 states and the 
District of Columbia 



First 
generation 

Q Non-Hispanic 



Second 
generation 
or more 



H Hispanic 

Includes only those born in the 50 states and the District of Columbia. Does not include those 
[3orn in Puerto Rico. 

includes a small proportion for whom recency of migration is unknown. 
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The Hispanic dropout rate 
(31% in 1989) has been 
consistently higher than the 
rates for Black and White 
students. Among Hispanic 
16- to 24-year-olds who were 
born outside the 50 states 
and the District of Columbia, 
43% were dropouts, 
compared with only 8% of 
non-Hispanics. However, 
even when one looks 
exclusively at Hispanics born 
within the U.S., their dropout 
rate is still more than double 
that of non-Hispanics, 



Additional Important Information: 
Factors Related to Completion and Dropping Out 



■ 



No English spoken in the 
home, low socioeconomic 
status, and the absence of 
parents from the home are all 
factors associated with an 
increased likelihood that 
students will drop out of 
school. 



Exhibit 26 

Factors Related to Dropping Out 

Percentage of the 1980 sophomore class who dropped out, by 
selected characteristics 





All students 


anguage 


Only English spoken 


cngiisn 

predominately spoken 


ome I 


English not 
predominately spoken 


X 


No English spoken 


nomic 

iS 


Highest 


Socioeco 
; stati 


Lowest 




Both parents present 




One parent present 




Neither parent present 
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33% 
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Additional Important Infornnation: 
Factors Related to Completion and Dropping Out 
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Exhibit 27 

Reasons for Dropping Out, by Sex 

Percentage of dropouts between the 10th and 12th grades who 
reported the following reasons for dropping out of school, 1992 



Did not like school 



[43% 
42% 



i/i 
C 

o 

(9 



O 
O 
jC 
o 
C/0 



(A 

c 
o 

(A 
(Q 
O 
w 

T3 
4) 

iS 
0) 

o 



Felt I didn't belong 



Could not keep up 
with schoolwork 



Was failing school 



Did not feel safe 
at school 



Could not work and 
go to school at 
same time 



Had to support 
a family 



Was pregnant 




39% 
43% 



c 
u. 



27% 



Became parent 



m 

I 8% 



15% 



21% 



0% 20% 40% 

All students D Male 



60% 80% 
CJ Female 
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100% 



While school-related reasons 
were the most common 
explanations given for 
dropping out of school in 
1992, large numbers of 
students cited family- and 
job-related factors as 
reasons fordroppmg out 



Additional Important Information: 
Factors Related to Completion and Dropping Out 



Exhibit 28 . . 

Reasons for Dropping Out, by Race/Ethnicity 

Percentage of dropouts between the 10th and 12th grades who 
reported the following reasons for dropping out of school, 1992 



..L 



Blacks and His panics were 
more likely than Whites to 
cite family-related factors as 
reasons for dropping out 
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Did not like school 



Felt I didn't belong 



Could not keep up 
with schooiwork 



Was failing school 



Did not feel safe 
at school 



c 
o 

(A 



o 



Could not work and 
go to school at 
same time 



Had to support 
a family 



Was pregnant^ 




Became parent 



35% 
31% 




21% 
20% 



0% 



Black 



QuBslion was asked ot females only. 



12% 
20% 



40% 



panic 
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Exhibit 29 ^ 

Reasons for Dropping Out, by Age Group 

Percentages of dropouts between the 8th and 10th grades and 
between the 10th and 12th grades who reported the following 
reasons for dropping out of school, 1990 and 1992 



Did not like school 



51% 



Did not feel 
safe at school: 



Could not work 
and go to school at 
the same time: 




58% 



58% 



25% 
20% 40% 



60% 



80% 



Students who dropped out 
between the 8th and 
10th grades, 1988-90 



□ Students who dropped out 
between the 10th and 
12th grades, 1990-92 



During the period between 
1988 and 1992, older dropouts 
were much more likely than 
younger dropouts to cite 
inability to work and go to 
school atthe same 
time as a reason that they 
dropped out of school. 



100% 
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GOAL 3 



Student Achievement and 
Citizenship 
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GOAL 3 



Student Achievement and Citizenship 

The National Education Goals were created out of concern that our current 
Intrnrliirtinn education svstem is not preparinu American students well for the 21st century. 

inirOaUCIlO Today, too tew students attain hi.^h achievement, our standards generally do not 

match those ot the education svstems in most developed nations, and no one feels 
accountable for results. Goal 3 states that all students should move on at critical 
pcMHts in their education with the requisite knowledge and ability. This means 
that we need; 

• Naiumxi'idc conicm and snidem performance standards that (a) reflect what we 
believe all .sfz^ticncs should knou- and be able to do at desioimted ^ade levels, and 
ib) match or surpass stancUmh u>r student achievement in other developed countries. 
Efforts to develop voluntary standards in all major subject areas are under way 
i>ee (.Chapter 1 ). 

• A voluntary system of cissessments that is aliped with these ruxtionwide standards. 
Our tests must measure for the outcomes we want. They must determine 
whether students can use knowledge for problem-solving, have mastered 
content tar beyond the so-called basics, and are able to infer and create new 
knowledue. Developini.' such assessments is a complex task. However, many 

' ^ nation s leadint.' researchers and educators are collaborating to fill the 
n -d tor more challenj^in^ assessments. 

The National Educatit)n Cjoals Panel and the proposed National Education 
Standards and lmpro\'einent Council will establish criteria to he used voluntarily 
to judtie developinu nationwide standards. Thev will also ensure that the stan- 
dards-development process is ongoing and is communicated well to the American 
public. This latter task — to inform and involve the public in making sure that all 
our students are challenged academically — is critical to a rebuilding ot the school 
svstem. Americans must want better than Knv-level, minimal learning expecta- 
tions tor children and youth if we are to meet Goal 3. 

The 19^3 Gtnils Report includes >ome mildlv encouraging news regarding stu- 
dent achievement and young citizen participation. Student achievement in 
mathematics improved modest Iv between 1990 and 1992, and voter participation 
increased among young adults between 1988 and 1992. However, the data also 
indicate how ir we are from achievinu the Cjoal, e^pecially among minority 
groups. We arc still not expectini: and supporting all of our students to attain the 
academic mastery of which thev are capable. 
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Student Achievement and Citizenship 

By the year 2000, American students will leave grades four, eight, and twelve having 
demonstrated competency in challenging subject matter including English, mathematics, 
science, history, and geography; and every school in America will ensure that all students 
learn to use their minds well, so they may be prepared for responsible citizenship, further 
learning, and productive employment in our modern economy 



" • The academic performance ot elementary and secondary students will 

f\ - increase siuniticantly m every quartile, and the distribution of minority 

UbieCtlVeS students in each level will more closely reflect the student population 

as a whole. 

• The percentage of students who demonstrate the ability to reason, solve 
problems, apply knowledge, and write and communicate effectively will 
increase substantially. 

• All students will he inv(^lved in activities that promote and demonstrate 
good citizen-' ^, community service, and personal responsibility. 

• The percent n\ students wht) are competent in more than one language 
will substantiauy increase. 

• All students will be knowledgeable about the diverse cultural heritage of 
this nation and about the world community. 
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GOAL 3 



Student Achievement and Citizenship 



What we have 
learned since 
the 1992 Report 



The Ck);i1s Rcpt^rr updates the perceinauc ot students who have met the 
C K)aU Panels jUThirmanee standard in niatheniatics <ind presents new informa- 
tu)n on thiise who ha\ e met the standard in readinu. It presents illustrative items 
\ro\n the 1^)92 NatuMi;il Assessinei^t c^t Educational Progress (NAEP), demon- 
Niratinu rhat students who meet the Gt>als Panel's pertormance standard are ahle 
t>'» .inswer much more challeiv^inu qiiesticM^s on tests ot mathematics and reading 
than those tailing helow this st<tndard. New n^forn^atUM^ is also presented on the 
percei^rauc of 1 2rh ura*.lers who pcrtoi n^ conimunuv -<.t\ ice. Updates are provid- 

on I he numhers o\ students who have taken Ad\-.a^ced Placement examina- 
I ion- aiul who \-oie. .Additional im|^ortant intormation i^ presented on the per- 
^c-ntaue ot >tLidents who parttcip.ite it^ clt.illei^uii^i: courses and a twenty-year 
^.oinpanson ol the tvpes.)t programs ii^ which \\\\ih -^ciiool settlors ha\e enrolled. 

Direct Measures of the Goat 

Student Achievement in Mathematics 

F-ewer thai^ one our ot everv tive studei^ts in Cnades 4 and 12, and one out ot 
>.\ erv ttuir students in Ijrade 8, haw met the Cjoals Pat^el's pertc)rmai^ce standard 
m mathematics. The percent aues ot 4th and Sth uraders who ir»et the Goals 
Paa^ei'^ pertori^^ance standard in matheii^arics u^crea>cd from 1 3% to 18%, and 
20^*i» to 25^V, respecti\elv, hut the percentaue of' 1 2th LMaders who met the stan- 
dard •-tavcd ahcuit the san^e. (See Exhihit ^0.) 



Student Achievement in Reading 

\n h^^^Z, approxiinatelv one out ot e\erv tour ^ru 
the Uoals Panels pertormance standiird in readit^<j. 
1 2th LiraJers met the standard. (See Exhihir M.) 



lents in CVades 4 and 8 met 
More than one-third ot all 



Advanced Placement Participation and Performance 

IVtween 1^)86 aiul 19^) V the numhers ot Advatued Placeu^ent examinations 
taken m Enulish, mathematics, science, and hiscorv increased hv 80%, the num- 
her taken in toreiun lamzuaucs more than douhled, aiul the numher taken in tine 
arts nearly tripled. (See Exhihits 41 and 4 

For every 1 ,000 1 1th and 1 2th ,uraders enrolled it^ 199 3, 85 Advanced 
Placement examinations were taket^ in Enuli^h, mathematics, scieiu^e, ai^d histo- 
rv (an increase of I 3 since 1991). Eiuht examinations (per 1,000 llthai^d I2rh 
graders) were taken \n tt^retun laniiua<ies and two were taken tn tine arts. Nearly 
twi^-thirds ot the examination*- taken in Enulis matheii^atics, <ience, aiul histo- 
ry, atui approxmuitelv three-tourths taken in tiuviun lanuuaizes and tine arts were 
graded at ^ or ahtn e, which is uetu*rall\ hiizh enouiih ti» make students eli^ihle tor 
collcLic credit. (See Exhihus 40 and 42.) 

Citizenship and Community Service 

In 1992, 44'V ot 12th uraders repiM-ted that thev pertormcd community service 
durin<j the past two vears. (See Exhihit 45.) 
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GOALS 



Student Achievement and Citizenship 

Retwcen 1972 <iiul 1976, the porccnr;me ot" 18- {o ^O-vcir-c^lds who registered 
to Vine and who .icrualU wued dropped sLihstanriallv. l\<ito.s remained tairly 
sreadv until 1988, and then increased in 1992. In 1992, 5 3% ot all 18- to ZO-year' 
olds were registered to vote, and 42* o .letually voted. (See Exhibits 46 and 47.) 

Additional Important information 

Participation in Challenging Courses 

The percentage ot hiizh school unuKiates who completed tour vears ot" English 
rosesh.irplv Ivtwecn 1982 and 1987, dien dropped sliiihtlv m 1^)90. (See Exhibit 
4.S.) 

The percentaije ot students who con^pieted the sequence ot" Biology, 
Ciheini-'-rv. and Phvsics has ciHUn^ued tvi increase >Knviv since 1982. (See 
Exhihit 48.) 

Between 1982 and 1987, the percentaue ot'hiyh school graduates who com- 
pleted the sequence ot" Algebra 1, Aluebra 11, and Geometry increased substantial- 
iv. Since 1987, the percentage has remained constant. During rbe same period 
(1982 - 1990), the percenra^je ofhiuh school yraduates who bad completed 
C.\ilculus increased sliuhtlv. (See Exhihit 49.) 

The percentaees of hiuh school uraduates who completed ciuirses in U.S. and 
World History, C^ieouniphv, t'oreiiin lanuuaues, and tine arts iiKreased substantial- 
ly between 1982 and 1990. (See Exhibits 50 and 51.) 

Academic Proj^rams 

Between 1972 and 1980, the percentage ot" hi^b ^chool seniors enrolled in an 
academic orc(dleue preparatory program decreased 8 percentage points. 
However, hv 1992, the percentage had risen sliuhtly hiuber than its 1972 level. 
The percentage ot temale students enrolled in academic or cidletje preparatory 
programs has increased 5 percenraue points o\'er the past twenty years, compared 
to a decrease ot 2 percentage point'^ tor males. (See Exhibit 52.) 



I 



We still need to know how U.S. students stack up against world-cla.ss standards 
What we still challenmnj^ subject matter. The <^ood news is that nationwide standards in all 

siihjeer areas are under development. The C}oals Panel will continue to collakv 
rate with the auei^cies and departments which oversee these standards develop- 
^ ment ettorts and will press on to delineate criteria on which standards may be 
judued as *\vorld-class." 
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Achievement Level Data from the 1990 and 1992 National 
Assessments of Educational Progress (NAEP) 

The data .shown in Exhibits 30 to )7 should he interpreted with caution. Tlie 
hne sii^nityin^ the Goais Panei\s Performance Standard classifies student perfor- 
mance according to achievement levels devised by the National Assessment 
Governinu Wrard (N AGB). These achievement-level data have been previously 
reported by the National Onter tor Education Statistics (NCES). Students with 
NAEP scores falling below the Goals Panels Performance Standard have been clas- 
sified by N AGB as "Basic" or below; those above have been classified as 
"Proficient" or "Advanced/' 

The NAGB achievement le\'els represent a reasonable way of categorizing 
overall performance on the NAEP. They arc also consistent with the Panels 
etforts t(^ report such performance against a high-criterion standard. However, 
the methods used to derive the NAGB achievement "cut points" (i.e., the points 
distinguishing the percentage of students scorin^ at the different achievement 
levels) have been questioned and are still under review. Tl^e Panel will continue 
ro monitor subsequent work in this area, and reserves the right to alter its rep(^rt- 
mii approaches based on new findings. For further mtormation on the interpreta- 
tion of these data, please consult Appendix A. 
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Direct Measure of the Goal: 
Student Achievement in Mathematics 
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Exhibit 30 

Mathematics Achievement 

Percentages of 4th, 8th, and 12th graders who met the Goals 
Panel's performance standard^ in mathematics, 1992 

100% 



Goals PaneS's 
performance 
standard 



18% 



25% 



16% 




Grade 4 



Grade 8 



Grade 12 



H Proficient and above D Below Goals Panel's performance standard 

' The Goals Panel s pertormance standard is "masterv over challenging subiect matter" as indicated by 
pertormance at the Proficient or Advanced levels on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEPl. 
These levels were established by the National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) and reponed by the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) in recent NAEP publications. A more complete description of 
the performance standard can be found in Appendix A. 



Change Since 1990^ 

Percentages of 4th, 8th. and 12th graders who met the Goals Panel's performance standard^ 
in mathematics: 

Proficient and above 

1990 1992 



Grade 4 
I Grades 
i Grade 12 



13% 
20% 
13% 



18% 
25% 
16% 



' Interpret With caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes show/n could be 
attributable to sampling error, In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confidentthat change has occurred. 

^ The Goals Panel's performance standard is "mastery over challenging subject matter" as indicated by 
performance at the Proficient or Advanced levels on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
These levels were established by the National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) and reported by the National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES) in recent NAEP publications, A more complete description of the 
performance standard can be found in Appendix A. 



Fewer than one out of every 
five students in Grades 4 and 
12 have met the Goals Panels 
performance standard in 
mathematics. One out of 
every four 8th graders has 
met the standard. 



I 



Between 1990 and 1992, the 
percentages of students in 
Grades 4 and 8 who met the 
Goals Panels performance 
standard in mathematics 
increased. 
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,,UjT COt^V AVAII.APIf 



Direct Measure of the Goal: 
Student Achievement in Mathematics 



Exhibit 31 

Mathematics Achievement - Grade 4 

Percentage of 4th graders who met the Goals Panel's 
perfornnance standard^ in mathematics, 1992 

100% — 



In 1992, the percentage of 4th 
graders who met the Goals 
Panels performance 
standard in mathematics 
ranged from 3% for Blacks to 
30% for Asians/Pacific 
Islanders. 



■ 



30% 



Goals Panel's 20% 170/^ 
performance 
standard 



10% 



80% 



23% 



3% 



6% 



83% 



90% 



70% 



97% 



94% 



Male Female 



American Asian/ 
Indian/ Pacific 
Alaskan Native Islander 



Black Hispanic White 



B Proficient and above Q Below Goals Panel's performance standard 

The Goals Panel's performance standard is "masleryover challenging subject matter" as indicated by 
performance at the Proficient or Advanced levels on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
These levels were established by the National Assessment Governing Board INAGB) and reported by the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) in recent NAEP publications. A more complete description of 
the performance standard can be found m Appendix A. 



Change Since 1990^ 

Percentage of 4th graders who met the Goals Panel's performance standard^- in mathematics: 

Proficient and abova 



Male 
Female 

American tndian/Alaskan Native 
Asian/Pacific Islander 
Black 
Hispanic 
White 

^ Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 
attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 

^ The Goals Panel's performance standard is "mastery over challenging subject matter'* as indicated by 
performance at the Proficient or Advanced levels on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 
These levels were established by the National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) and reported by the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) in recent NAEP publications. A more complete description of 
the performance standard can be found in Appendix A. 
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■1992 


14% 


20% • 


13% 


17% 


5% 
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24% 
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5% 


6% 
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23%* 
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Direct Measure of the Goal: 
Student Achievement in Mathemati 



Grade 4 Sample NAEP Mathematics Items 



• Example of an easy item on the 4th grade assessment: 

Divide 108 by 9. 

Answer: 12 

• Average percentage of easy items answered correctly by 4th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:^ 



Basic =71% 



Proficient = 88% 



Advanced =94% 



MODERATE 



Example of a moderate item on the 4th grade assessment: 



POINTS EAF 


INED FROM SCHOOL EVENTS 


Class 


Mathathon 


Readathon 


Mr. Lopez 
Ms. Chen 
Mrs. Green 


425 
328 
447 


411 
456 
342 



What was the total number of points earned from the mathathon? 
Answer: ],2QQ 

• Average percentage of moderate itenxs answered correctly by 4th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:^ 



Basic = 45% 



Proficient = 72% 



Advanced 



CHALLENGING 



Example of a challenging item on the 4th grade assessment: 

How much would 217 be increased if the digit 1 were replaced by a digit 5? 



A 4 

(B) 40 



C 44 
D 400 



Average percentage of challenging items answered correctly by 4th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 



Basic =30% 



Proficient = 56% 



Advanced = 79% 



VERY CHALLENGING 



Example of a very challenging item on the 4th grade assessment: 

Think carefully about the following question. Write a complete answer. You may use 
drawings, words, and numbers to explain your answer. Be sure to show all of your work. 

Jose ate /4 of a pizza. 
Ella ate 'A of another pizza. 

Jose said that he ate more pizza than Ella, but Ella said they both ate the same amount. 
Use words and pictures to show that Jose could be right. 

Average percentage of very challenging items answered correctly by 4th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 



Basic = 13% 



Proficient = 31% 



Advanced = 60% 



ERLC 



Note: In 1992. nearly four out of ten 4lh graders |39%1 were unable to reach the lowest achievement level in 
mathematics (Basicl. Definitions of the achievement levels can be found m Appendix A. 
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Direct Measure of the Go;^; 
Student Achievement in Mathematics 



Exhibit 32 

Mathematics Achievement - Grade 8 

Percentage of 8th graders who met the Goals Panel's 
performance standard^ in mathematics, 1992 

100% 



In I992r the percentage of 8th 
graders who met the Goals 
Panel's performance 
standard in mathematics 
ranged from 3% for Blacks to 
44% for Asians/ 
Pacific Islanders, 



■ 



Goals Panel's 
performance 
standard 



25% 24% 




9% 



75^ 



44% 



I 



32% 



8% 



i 



O 70 




1 














Male Female 



American Asian/ 
Indian/ Pacific 
miaskan Native Islander 



Black Hispanic White 



H Proficient and above Q Below Goals Panel's performance standard 

The Goals Panel's pertormance standard is "mastery over challenging subject matter" as indicated by 
performance at the Proficient or Advanced levels on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 
These levels were established by the National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) and reported by the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) in recent NAEP publications. A more complete description of 
the performance standard can be found in Appendix A. 



Change Since 1990^ 



Percentage of 8th graders who met the Goals Panel's performance standard^ in ma^|[matics;^ 

Proficient and abova 
1990 K^m 



Male 
Female 

American Indian/ Alaskan Native"* 

Asian/Pacific islander* 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 



21% 
18% 

9% 
38% 
6% 
6% 
24% 



25%: 
j'V .3%. 



^ interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 
attributable to sampling error In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 

^ The Goals Panel's performance standard is 'mastery over challenging subject matter' as indicated by 
performance at the Proficient or Advanced levels on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 
These levels were established by the National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) and reportfd by the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) in recent NAEP publications. A more complete description of 
the performance standard can be found in Appendix A. 

^ Should be interpreted with caution, since 1990 sample size does not allow accurate estimate of sample 
variability. 



Source: N;Uion;U Cl'iucrtor hJucituin Sratisncs. 199^ 

This exhibit iip<.l.)tcs inform. uion prcsenrcJ m rhc l^'-)^ Gi>.iU Rcpi>rr. 
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Direct Measure of the Goal: 
Student Achievement in Mathematics 
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Grade 8 Sample NAEP Mathematics Items 



• Example of an easy item on the 8th grade assessment: 
What number is four hundred five and three-tenths? 



A 



45.3 
405.3 



C 
D 



453 
4,005.3 



Average percentage of easy items answered correctly by 8th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 



Basic = 84% 



Proficient = 34% 



Advanced = 98% 



MODERATE 



• Example of a moderate item on the 8th grade assessment: 

Jill needs to earn $45.00 for a class trip. She earns $2.00 each day on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
and Wednesdays, and $3.00 each day on Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays. She does 
network on Sundays. How many weeks will it take her to earn $45.00? 

An.w..r 3 weeks 

• Average percentage of moderate items answered correctly by 8th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:* 



Basic =^58% 



Proficient = 83% 



Advanced 94% 



CHALLENGIMG 



Example of a challenging item on the 8th grade assessment: 

Ken bought a used car for $5,375. He had to pay an additional 15 percent of the purchase 
price to cover both sales tax and extra fees. Of the following, which is closest to the total 
amount Ken paid? 

A $806 C $5,760 (f) $8,180 

B $5,510 D $5,940 

Average percentage challenging items answered correctly by 8th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 

Basic = 36% Proficient = 64% Advanced = 85% 



VERY CHALLENGING 



• Example of a very challenging item on the 8th grade assessment: 

This question requires you to show your work and explain your reasoning. You may use 
drawings, words, and numbers in your explanation. 

Treena won a 7-dav scholarship worth $1,000 to the Pro Shot Basketball Camp. Round-trip 
travel expenses to the camp are $335 by air or $125 by train. At the camp she must choose 
between a week of individual instruction at $60 per day or a week of group instruction at 
$40 per day. Treena's food and other expenses are fixed at $45 per day. If she does not 
plan to spend any money other than the scholarship, what are a// choices of travel and 
instruction plans that she could afford to make? Explain your reasoning. 

• Average percentage of very challenging items answered conecdy by 8th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 



ERIC 



Basic:? 15% 



Proficient = 29% 



Advanced = 56% 



' Note- In 1992 over one-lhird of all 8th graders (27%) were unable to reach the lowest achievement level m 
mathematics (Basic). Definitions of the achievement levels can be found in Appendix A. 
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Direct Measure of the Goal> 
Student Achievement in Mathematics 



Exhibit 33 

Mathematics Achievement - Grade 12 

Percentage of 12th graders who met the Goals Panel's 
perfornnance standard^ in nnathennatics, 1992 

100% 



In 1992, the percentage of 
12th graders who met the 
Goals Panels performance 
standard in mathematics 
rangea from 3% for Blacks 
to 31% for Asians/ 
Pacific Islanders, 



31% 



Goals Panel's i8% -.0/ 
performance 
standard 



19% 



4% 



3% 6% 



86% 



96% 



69% 









97% 



















Male Female 



American Asian/ 
Indian/ Pacific 
Alaskan Native Islander 



Black Hispanic White 



■ Proficient and above Below Goals Panel's performance standard 

The Goals Panel's performance standard is "'mastery over challengmg subject matter" as indicated by 
performance at the Proficient or Advanced levels on the National Assessment of Educational Progress INAEP). 
These levels were established bythe National Assessment Governing Board INAGBland repoaed by the 
National Center tor Education Stat:stics (NCESI m recent NAEP publications. A more complete description of 
the performance standard can be found in Appendix A. 



Change Since 1990^ 

Percentage of 12th graders who metthe Goals Panel's performance standard^ in mathematics: 



Proficient and above 





1990 


1992 


Male 


16% 


18% 


Female 


10% 


14% 


American Indian/ Alaskan Native^ 


4% 


4% 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


25% 


31% 


Black 


2% 


3% 


Hispanic 


4% 


6% 


White 




19% 



Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 
attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confidentthat change has occurred. 
■ The Goals Panel's performance standard is "mastery over challenging subject matter" as indicated by 
performance at the Proficient or Advanced levels on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 
These levels were established bythe National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) and reported bythe 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) in recent NAEP publications. A more complete description of 
the performance standard can be found in Appendix A. 

Should be interpreted with caution, since 1990 sample size does not allow accurate estimate of sample 
variability. 



D^is i-\hilMi tipvl.iU's i!ii.»rni.ii n»n (^n-'M-iiicJ iiulic i'^'^^ ( in.iU Rcp.trr. 
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Grade 12 Sample NAEP Mathematics Items 



EASY 



• Example of an easy item on the 1 2th grade assessment: 

If k can be replaced by any number, how many different values can the 
expression + 6 have? 

A None D Seven 

B One (T) Infinitely many 

C Six 

• Average percentage of easy items answered correctly by 1 2th graders at three 
acliievement levels in 1992:^ 

Basic = 82% Proficient = 94% Advanced = 97% 



FRir 



MODERATE 



Example of a moderate item on the 1 2th grade assessment: 

Raymond must buy enough paper to print 28 copies of a report that contains 64 sheets of 
paper. Paper is only available in packages of 500 sheets. How many whole packages 
of paper will he need to buy to do the printing? 

Answer: ^ 

Average percentage of moderate items answered conectly by I2th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:^ 

Basic = 56% Proficient = 84% Advanced = 93% 



CHALLENGING 



• Example of a challenging item on the 12th grade assessment: 

If f(x) = 4x2 _ ^ 5 vvhat is the value of f (3.5)? 
Answer: ^0-^ 

• Average percentage of challenging items answered correctly by 12th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:^ 

Basic = 30% Proficient = 62% Advanced = 83% 



VERY CHALLENGING 



• Example of a very challenging item on the 12th grade assessment: 

Thi:. question requires you to show your work and explain your reasoning. You may use 
drawings, words, and numbers in your explanation. 

One plan for state income tax requires those persons with income of $10,000 or less to 
pay no tax and those persons with income greater than $10,000 to pay a tax of 6 percent 
only on the part of their income that exceeds$10,0G0. A person's effecf/Ve tax rate is 
defined as the percent of total income that is paid in tax. Based on this definition, could 
any person's effective tax rate be 5 percent? Could it be 6 percent? Explain your answer. 
Include examples if necessary to justify your conclusions. 

• Average percentage of very challenging items answered conectly by 12th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:^ 

Basic = 9% Proficient = 31% Advanced = 62% 

■ Note In 1992. over ore-third oi ail I2th graders (36%) were unable to reach the lowest achievement level in 
O rnatlvimatics (Basici Oeftnitions of tho achievement levels can be found in Appendix A. 



Direct Measures of the Goal: 
Student Achievement in Reading 



Exhibit 34 

Reading Achievement 

Percentages of 4th, 8th, and 12th graders who met the Goals 
Panel's performance standard^ in reading, 1992 

100% 
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37% 



28% 



In 1992, approximately one 
out of every four students in 
Grades 4 and 8 met the Goals 
Panels performance 
standard in reading. More 
than one-third of all 12th 
graders met the standard. 



Goals Panel's 
performance 
standard 




Grade 4 



Grade 8 



Grade 12 



H Proficient and above [H Below Goals Panel's performance standard 

' The Goals Panel's performance standard is "mastery over challenging subject maner" as indicated by 
performance at the Proficient or Advanced levels on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (N AEPI. 
These levels were established by the National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) and reported by the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCESl in recent NAEP publications. A more complete description of 
the performance standard can be found in Appendix A. 



Exhibit 35 

Reading Achievoment - Grade 4 

Percentage of 4th graders who met the Goals Panel's 
performance standard^ in reading, 1992 

100% 



In 1992, the percentage of 4th 
graders who met the Goals 
Panel's performance 
standard in reading ranged 
from 7% for Blacks to 31% 
for Whites. 



Goals Panel's 
performance 
standard 



000/ 28% 
22% 

U 



15% 



21% 



78% 



72% 



7% 



13% 



85% 



79% 



93% 



87% 



31% 



A 



69% 



Male Female American Asian/ 
Indian/ Pacific 
Alaskan Native Islander 



Black Hispanic White 



I Proficient and above □ Below Goals Panel's performance standard 

The Goals Panel's performance standard is "msstery over challenging subject matter" as indicated by 
performance at the Proficient or Advanced levels on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEPl 
These levels were established by the National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) and reported by the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) in recent NAEP publications. A more complete description ot 
the performance standard can be found in Appendix A. 
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Direct Measure of the Goal: 
Student Achievement in Reading 
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Grade 4 Sample NAEP Reading Items 

The passaue is an informative article about how Amanda Clement became the first paid 
woman umpire on record. 



EASY 



• Example of an easy item on the 4th grade assessment: 

What obstacle did Mandy overcome in her baseball career? 

A The players did not respect her. 
B Baseball was not popular in Iowa. 
©Girls did not typically take part in sports. 
D She did not have very much experience at baseball. 

• Average percentage of easy items answered correctly by 4th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:^ 



Basic = 80% 



Proficient = 91% 



Advanced = 95% 



MODERATE 



Example of a moderate item on the 4th grade assessment; 

Write a paragraph explaining how Mandy got her first chance to be an umpire at a 
public game. 

Average percentage of moderate items answered correctly by 4th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:^ 



Basic =61% 



Proficient = 81% 



Advanced = 92% 



CHALLENGING 



Example of a challenging item on the 4th grade assessment: 
Give three examples showing that Mandy was not a quitter. 

Averap- percentage of challenging items answered correctly by 4th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:^ 

Basic =40% Proficient = 62% Advanced = 81% 



VERY CHALLENGING 



• Example of a very' challenging item on die 4th grade assessment: 

If she were alive today, what question would you like to ask Mandy about her career? 
Explain why the answer to your question would be important to know. 

• Average percentage of very challenging items answered correctly by 4th graders at diree 
achievement levels in 1992:^ 

Advanced = 57% 



Basic = 19% 



Proficient = 35% 



Note- In 1992, approximately four out of ten 4th graders (41%) were unable '.o reach the lowest achievement level 
in reading (Basic). Definitions of the achievement levels can be found in Appendix A. 
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Direct Measure of the Goal: 
Student Achievement in Reading 



Exhibit 36 

Reading Achievement - Grade 8 

Percentage of 8th graders who met the Goals Panel's 
performance standard^ in reading, 1992 

100% 



In 1992, the percentage of 8th 
graders who met the Goals 
Panel's performance 
standard in reading ranged 
from 8% for Blacks to 38% for 
Asians/Pacific Islanders. 



33% 



Goals Panel's 
performance 
standard 



U18% 
m 



78% 



67% 



82% 



38% 



I 



8% 



13% 



62% 



92% 



87% 



34% 



■ 



Male Female 



American Asian/ 
Indian/ Pacific 
Alaskan Native Islander 



Black Hispanic White 



H Proficient and above EH Below Goals Panel's performance standard 

The Goals Panel's performance standard is "mastery over challenging subject maner" as indicated by 
performance at the Proficient or Advanced levels on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 
These levels were established by the National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) and reported by the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCESJ in recent NAEP publications A more complete description of 
the performance standard can be found m Appendix A 
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Grade 8 Sample NAEP Reading Items 

Thi> lask rcqmrod -niJcm^ u^ rcaJ and use an acnial hu> schedule rhat incluJod ralMe^. 
maps, .md text. 



EASY 



Example of an easy item on the 8th grade assessment: 

Lois wants to use the wheelchair lift. What telephone number should she call to 
arrange this? 

C 1-800-772-2287 
(D) 1-800-582-5946 

• Average percentage of easy items answered correctly by 8th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 

Proficient = 92% Advanced = 97% 



A 1-201-935-2500 
B 1-800-772-3606 



Basic = 75% 



MODERATE 



Example of a mtxlerate item on the 8rh grade assessment: 

How long does it take to ride from the intersection of Hanover and Broad to the 
intersection of Mulberry and Enterprise? 

A 5 minutes (c) 13 minutes 

B 8 minutes D 23 minutes 

Average percentage c^f moderate items answered correctly by 8th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 



I 



Basic = 57% 



Proficient = 81% 



Advanced = 94% 



CHAtLElMGING 



Example of a challenging item on the 8th grade assessment: 

As described in the explanation of how to use the schedule, which of the following 
schedule entries is an example of a "check point"? 



A^^ Presidents' Day 
(B)Hanoverand Broad 



C Northern New Jersey 
D W6.25 



• Average percentage of challenging items answered correctly by 8th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 



Basic = 39% 



Proficient = 64% 



Advanced = 85% 



VERY CHALLENGING 



• Example of a very challenging item on the 8th grade assessment: 

Now that you have looked carefully at the bus schedule, use your notes and make 
suggestions to help New Jersey Transit improve this schedule. 

• Average percentage of ver>' challenging itcMS answered c(^rrectly by 8th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 



Basic = 15% 



Proficient = 33% 



Advanced = 61% 



' Note. In 1992. nearly one-third of all 8th graders i31 %) were unable to reach the lowest achievement level i 
'oadinq (Basici Definitions of the achievement levels can be found in Appendix A 
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Direct Measure of the Goal: 
Student Achievement in Reading 



Exhibit 37 

Reading Achievement - Grade 12 

Percentage of 12th graders who met the Goals Panel's 
performance standard^ in reading, 1992 

100% 



In 1992, the percentage of 
12th graders who met the 
Goals Panels performance 
standard in reading ranged 
from 16% for Blacks to 43% 
for Whites. 




Male Female American Asian/ Black Hispanic White 
Indian/ Pacific 
Alaskan Native Islander 

H Proficient and above Q Below Goals Panel's performance standard 

^ The Goals Panel's performance standard is "masterv over challenging subject matter" as indicated by 
performance at the Proficient or Advanced levels r .1 the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
These levels were established by the National Assessment Governing Board (NA6B) and reported by the 
National Center for Education Statistics INCES) in recent NAEP publications. A more complete description of 
the performance standard can be found in Appendix A 
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Grade 12 Sample NAEP Reading Items 

Two passages related to the battle ot Shiloh were combined. One passage was an 
encyclopedia entry about the battle and the other passage was a narrative account of the 
battle from one soldier's perspective. 



EASY 



• Example of an easy item on the 1 2th grade assessment: 



The night before the battle. Union and Confederate forces unknowingi / camped a short 
distance from each other 

A near Manassas, Virginia 
B in "The Hornets' Nest" 
(c) near the Tennessee River 
D nearOv^/lCreelc 

• Average percentage of easy items answered correctly by 12th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:^ 



Basic = 78% Proficient = 91% 



Advanced = 97% 



MOpERATE 



• Example of a moderate item on the 1 2di grade assessment: 

How could reading these two sources help a student learn about the battle of Shiloh? 

• Average percentage of moderate items answered correctly by 12th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992;' 

Basic = 61% Proficient = 80% Advanced = 93% 



I 



CHALLEIMGING 



Example of a challenging item on the 12di grade assessment; 



Identify two conflicting emotions displayed by the Union officerin his journai entry 
Explain whyyou think the battle of Shiloh caused him to have these conflicting feelings. 

. Average percentage of challenging items answered correctly by 12th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 

Basic = 42% Proficient = 64% Advanced = 84% 



VERY CHALLENGING 



• Example of a very challenging item on the 1 2di grade assessment: 

On the basis of information contained in the two passages, decide whether or not you think 
the United States should ever again engage in a civil war. Explain your answer usmg 
examples from whatyou have learned and read about war. 

. Average percentage of very challenging items answered correctly by 12th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 

Advanced = 65% 



Basic = 22% 



Proficient = 40% 



Note- In 1992 one-fourth of all 12th graders (25%l were unable to reach the lowest achievement level m 
reading (Basicl. Definitions of the achievement levels can be found in Appendix A. 
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- Direct Measures of the Goal: 
Student Achievement in Writing and Science 



Average Writing Score 





1964 


1990 


Ctiange^ 


Grade 4 








All students 


179 


183 


NS 


Black 


154 


155 


NS 


Hispanic 


163 


168 


NS 


White 


186 


191 


NS 


Grade 8 








All students 


206 


198 




Black 


190 


182 


NS 


Hispanic 


191 


189 


NS 


White 


210 


202 




Grade 11 








All students 


212 


212 


NS 


Black 


195 


194 


NS 


Hispanic 


188 


198 


NS 


White 


218 


217 


NS 



^ + means statistically significant increase. 
- means statistically significant decrease. 
NS means no statistically significant 
change. 



i Average writing scores 
I for 4th and 1 1th graders 
\ remained relatively 
i unchanged between 1984 
j and 1990, while the 
I average score for 8th 
i graders declined. 



AvMrage Science Score 





1977 


1990 


Change 


Age 9 








Ail students 


220 


229 


+ 


Black 


175 


196 


+ 


Hispanic 


192 


206 


+ 


White 


230 


238 


+ 


Age 13 








All students 


247 


255 


+ 


Black 


208 


226 


+ 


Hispanic 


213 


232 


+ 


White 


256 


264 


+ 


Age 17 








All students 


290 


290 


NS 


Black 


240 


253 


+ 


Hispanic 


262 


262 


NS 


White 


298 


301 


NS 



^ +maantitatnticaily significant incraase. 
- maant statistically significant decrease. 
NS meant no statistically significant 
change. 
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Exhibit 38 

Trends in Writing Proficiency 

Average writing score^ on a scale of 0 to 500 for students in 
Grades 4, 8, and 11, 1984 to 1990 



500 



400 



300 



200 



100 



212 
206 f 
179 I 




1384 

— Grade 4 — Grade 8 

^ Complete descriptrons of each level can be found in Appendix A 



1988 



1990 
Grad3 11 



^l)U^Cl•: Natton.d (.^t-nicr tor HJuc.ainn ^t.^fI^lK^, l^'M 

This cxhihjt repeats inU>rnia[ii>n pre.scntcJ in tht* 1^)^^ Goals Report. 



Exhibit 39 

Trends in Science Proficiency 

Average science score^ on a scale of 0 to 500 for students 9, 13, 
and 17 years old, 1977 to 1990 



500 



400 



300 — 



290 



200 



100 



247 

220 ■- 




1 Average science scores for 
! 9- and IS-year-olds 
i increased between 1977 and 
! 1990. The average score for 
I 17-year-olds remained 
1 the same. 




^oiirtc. National Center tor hJikadon MaiiMif. b^^M 

I In^ cxinhil repeal^ inlotinalion pKHht; J in llie ^ maU Kcp^Tt 
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Exhibit 40 

Advanced Placement Results - English, 
Mathematics, Science, and History 

Number of examinations taken (per 1,000 11th and 12th 
graders), and number receiving grades of 3 or higher/ 1993 




All four subjects En(5lish2 Mathematics3 Science'^ History^ 



Number of examinations taken 
(per 1,000 11th and 12th graders) 



□ Number with grades of 3 or higher 
{per 1,000 11th and 12th graders) 



A grade of 3 or higher is generally high enough to make students eligible for college credit. 
Includes Language & Composition and Literature & Composition, 
includes Calculus AB and Calculus BC. 

Includes Biology. Chemistry. Physics B. Phys'cs C (Mechanics), and Physics C (Electricity and Magnetism) 
Includes U S. History and European History. 



Change Since 1991 

Number of Advanced Placement examinations taken (per 1,000 1 1th and 12th graders), and 
number receiving grades of 3 or higher 



' Numbers with grades of 3 or higher and numbers with grades below 3 may not always add to total number taken 
due to rounding. 



For every 1000 1 1th and 12th 
graders enrolled in 1993, 
85 Advanced Placement 
examinations were taken 
in English, mathematics, 
science, and history. Nearly 
two-thirds were graded at 
3 or above, which is 
generally high enough to 
make students eligible for 
college credit. 



Total number 
takGn^ 

1991 1993 


Number with 
grades below 3 

1991 1993 


Number with 1 
grades of 3 or higher 

1991 1993 


All four subjects 72 85 
English 23 28 
Mathematics 15 17 
Science 13 17 
History 20 23 


26 31 

8 10 
5 5 
5 6 

9 10 


45 54 
16 18 

10 12 
9 11 

11 13 



Between 1991 and 1993, the 
number of Advanced 
Placement examinations 
taken (per 1,000 1 1th and 12th 
graders} in English, 
mathematics, science, and 
history increased from 72 to 
85. The number with grades 
of 3or higher (per 1,000 11th 
and 12th graders) increased 
by nine. 
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Direct Measure of the Goal: 
Advanced Placement Participation and Performance 





1986 


1993 Change 


Tou) 


262,454 


471,411 


80% 


American Indian/ 






AlBskcn Native 


607 


1,989 


228% 


Asian/Ficific 








Islander 


22,9S7 


64,026 


179% 


Black . > 


6392 


18,789 


173% 


Hispanic 


6,442 


20,417 


217% 


Whitt ^; 


187,851 


326,151 


74% 


Other/Not. 


37,705 


40,039 


6% 


Stitidri/X.' 











Between 1986 and 1993. the 
numbers of Advanced 
Placement examinations 
taken in English, 
mathematics^ science, and 
history increased by 80%. 
Rates of increase were 
greatest among minority 
groups. 



Exhibit 41 

Trends in Advanced Placement Examinations - 
English, Mathematics, Science, and History 

Number of examinations taken (per 1,000 11th and 12th graders), 
1981 to 1993 




1981 

- English^ 
Mathennatics^ 



1986 



1991 1992 1993 

— i^--^ Science^ 
A History^ 



^ Includes Language & Composition and Literature & Composition. 

2 Includes Calculus AB and Calculus BC. 

3 Includes Biology, Chemistry, Physics B, Physics C (Mechanicsl. and Physics C (Electricity and Magnetism). 
* Includes U.S. History and European History 



sScnircc; The QUIcl'c IxiarJ. varuius vcar^ 

Tins exhibit updates intormamm pre.senied in the 1992 Goals Report. 
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Exhibit 42 

Advanced Placement Results - Foreign Languages 
and Fine Arts 

Number of examinations taken (per 1,000 11th and 12th graders) 
in foreign languages and fine arts, and number receiving 
grades of 3 or higher/ 1993 




For every 1000 1 1th and 12th 
graders enrolled in 1993, 
eight Advanced Placement 
examinations were taken 
in foreign languages and two 
were taken in fine arts. 



Foreign Languages 



Number of examinations taken 
(per 1,000 nth and 12th graders) 



Fine Arts^ 



\3 Number with grades of 3 or higher 
(per 1,000 nth and 12th graders) 



• A grade of 3 or higher is generally high enough to make students eligible for college credit. 

^ Includes French Language, French Literature, Spanish Language, Spanish Literature, and German. 

^ Includes Art History Studio Art (Drawing and General), and Music Theon/. Note: The non-rounded number of 

fine arts examinations taken and the number with grades of 3 or higher (per 1 .000 1 1th and 12th gradersl were 2.1 

and 1.6, respectively. 



Change Since 1991 

Number of Advanced Placement examinations taken (per 1,000 1 1th and 12th graders) in foreign 
languages and fine arts, and number receiving grades of 3 or higher 



Total number 
taken^ 

1991 1993 


Number with 
grades below 3 

1991 1993 


Number with 
grades of 3 or higher 
1991 1993 


Foreign languages 
Fine arts 


7 8 
2 2 


2 2 
<1 <1 


5 6 
1 2 



Numbers with grades of 3 or higher and numbers with grades below 3 may not always add to total number taken 
due to rounding. 



NMircc: Tlu- c .ollw Board, l^^l .ukI ^ 



Between 1991 and 1993, the 
number of Advanced 
Placement examinations 
taken (per 1,000 1 1th and 12th 
graders) in foreign languages 
increased from seven to 
eight ^hile the number taken 
in fine arts remained at two. 
The number with grades of 3 
or higher (per 1,000 11th and 
12th graders) increased by 
one in both subject areas. 
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Direct Measure of the Goal: 
Advanced Placement Participation and Performance. 



Foreign Languages 





1986 


1993 


Change 


Total 


21,284 


44,364 


108% 


American Indian/ 








Alaskan Native 


28 


96 


243% 


Asian/Pacific 








Islander 


1.336 


4,330 


224% 


Black 


485 


1.215 


151% 


Hispanic 


2,876 


12.870 


347% 


White 


13,207 


21.771 


65% 


Other/Not Stated 


3^2 


4,082 


22% 



Fine Arts 



1986 



% 

1993 Charge 



Total 


4,069 


11.775 


189% 


American Indian/ 








Alaskan Native 


23 


75 


226% 


Asian/Pacific 








Islander 


300 


1.438 


379% 


Black 


105 


422 


302% 


Hispanic 


142 


697 


391% 


White 


2,755 


7,925 


188% 


Other/Not SUted 


744 


1,218 


64% 



Between 1986 and 1993, the 
number of Advanced 
Placement examinations 
taken (per 1000 11 th and 12th 
graders) in foreign languages 
more than doubled, and the 
number taken in fine arts 
I nearly tripled. 



Exhibit 43 

Trends in Advanced Placement Examinations - 
Foreign Languages and Fine Arts 

Number of examinations taken (per 1,000 11th and 

12th graders) in foreign languages and fine arts, 1981 to 1993 



c 12 
P ^ 




1981 1986 
B Foreign Languages^ 



1991 1992 1993 
Fine Arts^ 



' Includes French Language. French Literature, Spanish Language. Spanish Literature, and German 
^ Includes Art History, Studio Art (Drawing and General), and Music Theory. 



Source. Tlu- t^olk-L'c lVi.ir«.l. v.uidu'v vc.ir- 

T\\\\ exhibit upJ;ut*v inti»rm<uion prt-scntcJ in tlu- I^^^^ Cjo.i1> Report. 
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Exhibit 44 

Knowledge of Civics 

Percentages of 4th, 8th, and 12th graders scoring at or above four 
levels,' 1988 

Level 200 Level 250 Level 300 Level 350 













Ail otucients 


71% 


10% 


<1% 


<1% 


Black 


49% 


2% 


<1% 


<1% 


Hispanic 


51% 


4% 


<1% 


<1% 


White 


80% 


12% 


<1% 


<1% 


Grade 8 










Ail Students 


94% 


61% 


13% 


<1% 


Black 


91% 


41% 


4% 


<1% 


Hispanic 


89% 


41% 


3% 


<1% 


White 


96% 


69% 


16% 


1% 


Grade 12 










All Students 


9S% 


89% 


49% 


6% 


Black 


97% 


77% 


23% 


1% 


Hispanic 


98% 


79% 


30% 


3% 


White 


99% 


93% 


55% 


7% 



Examples of what students pertormmq at various levels of the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
tvpicaiiy know and can do: 

Level 200. R8cognI^e the existence of civic life 

Level 250; Understand the nature of political institutions and the relationship between citizen and 
government 

Level 300: Understand specific government structures and functions 
Level 350' Understand a variety of political institutions and processes 
Complete descriptions of each level can be found in Appendix A 



In 1988. nearly all 12th 
graders had a basic 
knowledge of civics, 
such as elections, laws, 
and constitutional rights. 
However, only about half 
understood specific 
government structures 
and functions, such as 
separation of powers, 
and only 6% had a 
detailed knowledge of 
institutions of government 
such as the Cabinet 
and the judiciary. 



ii- vslwhu fr|\Mis int,»r:n »ii>'n iMi-^iiurJ in tlu- I'^^K ( i*< »U Krpc^rt. 
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Direct Measure of the Gpal: 
Citizenship and Cbmnnumty Service 



Exhibit 45 

Community Service 

Percentage of 12th graders reporting that they performed 
community service during the past two years, 1992 




0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 
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Direct Measure of the Goal: 
Citizenship and Community Service • 



Exhibit 45 (continued) 

Community Service 

Percentage of 12th graders reporting that they perfornn 
community service during the past two years, 1992 




0% 20% 40% 60% 
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Direct Measure of the Goal: 
Citizenship and Community Service 



Exhibit 46 

Young Adult Voter Registration and Voting 

Percentage cf all U.S. citizens 18 to 20 years old and 21 years and 
older who registered to vote and who voted, 1992 



o 
> 

o 




! Voter registration and voting 
1 are more common practices 
: among older populations 
\ than among younger ones. In 
\ 1992, 53% of all U.S. citizens 
1 Wto 20 years old were 
• registered to vote, compared 
i to nearly three-fourths of 
' those 21 years and older 
1 Forty-two percent of 18- to 
\ 20''year'Olds actually voted, 
I while 67% of those 21 and 
i older voted. 



CC 



Xi 



Total 



Black 



White 




Hicponirv 1^ 

origin [-.^.^^.^^£^^^3^^^^^ 160% 



Total 



Black 



Hispanic 
origin 



White 




1 67% 



59% 





27% j 







50% 




68% 



0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 

■ 18- to 20-year-olds □ 21 years and older 



100% 



I Between 1988 and 1992, 
j rates of voter registration 
j and voting increased among 
1 18- to 20-year-olds as well 
\ as among adults aged 21 
I and olden 



Change Since 1988^ 

Percentage of ail U.S. citizens 18 to 20 years old and 21 years and older who registered to vote and 
Aho voted: 



18- to 20-year-olds 


21 anc 


1 older 


Registered 

to vote 

1388 1992 


Voted- 

1988 1992 


Registered 
to vote 

1988 1992 


Votad 

1988 1 992 


All 48 53 * 
Black 45 46 
Hispanic 36 39 
'Vhite 48 55 * 


' 'Fas T "F". 42^ 

29 34 
23 27 
36 44 * 


72 74 * 

69 ^69 
59 60 

73 75 * 


62 67 * 
56 59 * 
48 50 

63 68 • 



' Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 
attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an attarisk, we are confident 'jiat change has occurred. 



>,.iir.^- hiiriMii >'l ilu- (..cn-ii-. I>'v;.iiivl I'-M' 

1 in- i \lMi-ii uivl.itv- iiilorin.iuoM prcn-MH->l 111 ilu- I. m.iI- K-i p. ti 
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i Exhibit 47 

Trends in Young Adult Voter Registration 

! and Voting 

I Percentage of all U.S. citizens 18 to 20 years old who registered to 

i vote and who voted, 1972 to 1992 

I 

I 

i 100% 



Between 1972 and 1976, the 
percentage of 18- to 20-year- 
olds who registered to vote 
and who actually voted 
dropped substantially Rates 
remained fairly steady until 

1988, then increased in 1992. 

20% — -- ' - ~" 



1972 1976 1980 1984 1988 1992 

18- to 20-Year-olds who - 18- to 20-vear-olds who voted 

registered to vote 
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Additfonal Important Information: 
Partictpation In ChallanginQ Coursas 



■ 



Exhibit 48 _ , . - ,. . 

High School Course Completion - English 
and Science 

Percentage of high school graduates who completed selected 
English and science courses, 1982, 1987, and 1990 



100% — 



Four Years of English 



Between 1982 and 1987, the 
percentage of high school 
graduates who completed 
four years of English rose 
sharply, then dropped slightly 
in 1990. The percentage of 
students who completed the 
sequence of Biology, 
Chemistry, and Physics has 
continued to increase slowly 
since 1982. 



80% 
60% 
40% 
20% 

0% 



55% 



48% 



23% ■ 

3 







50% 


0 






36% 




36% 1 








J 










1 







50% 



47% 




Asian 



Black 



Hispanic White 



OVERALL TREND 



100% 
80% 
60% 
40% 
20% 
0% 



46% 




100% 

80% " 

60% 

40% 



19% 



11%* 



1982 1987 1990 

Four years of English 

Biology. Chemisiry. and Physics 



42% 




Asian Black Hispanic White 

■ 1982 □ 1987 □ 1990 



Change Since 1987^ 


Four years 
of English 

1987 1990 


Biology, Chemistry, 
and Physics 

1987 1990 


All *9 ^ 
Asian 48 36 
Black 55 50 
Hispanic 39 38 
White 50 47 

^ Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national su 
attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, w 


17 19 
42 34 

9 12 
8 10 

18 21* 

rvey. The changes shown could be 

2 are confident that change has occurred. 



hiHircu. N.itinii il e.eiitiT lor I-.Jiic,iiion M.iti'.tK '-. l''-'"' 
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Participation in Chalianging Courses 
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Exhibit 49 

High School Course Completion - Mathematics 

Percentage of high school graduates who completed selected 
mathematics courses, 1982, 1987, and 1990 



100% 



)ra.lli; arid Geometry -1 ;:^^^!S^:^:k7 fe^ 



80% 
60% 
40% 
20% 
0% 



^2S% 

30% I 



. 38% 38% - 



25% 



29% 



30% 



14% 



21% 



Asian 



Blacit 



Hispanic 



White 



100% — 
80% 
60% — 
40% — 
20% 
0% 



i Between 1982 and 1987, the 
I percentage of high school 
; graduates who had 
I completed the sequence of 
' Algebra h Algebra 11, and 
Geometry increased 
substantially. Since 1987, the 
percentage has remained 
constant. During the same 
period n 982-1 9901 the 
i percentage of high school 
; graduates who had 
completed Calculus 
increased slightly. 



30% 







19% 


















6% 6% 7% 








1% 2% 3% 


20/^ 4% 4% 



Asian Black Hispanic White 

■ 1982 □ 1987 □ 1990 



OVERALL TREND 



100% 
80% 
60% 
40% 
20% 



0% 



5% . — 



-7% 



1982 1987 1990 

— " Algebra I. Algebra II. and Geometry 

— Calculus 



Change Since 1987^ 





Algebra I Algebra 11 


Calculus 




and Geometry 




1987 


1990 


1987 1990 


All 


34 


35 


6 7 


Asian 


41 


38 


30 19 


Black 


25 


29 


2 3 


Hispanic 


21 


30 * 


4 4 


White 


38 


38 


6 7 



Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 
attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 
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Exhibit 50 

High School Course Completion - History 
and Geography 

Percentage of high school graduates who completed selected 
history and geography courses, 1982, 1987, and 1990 



■ Uts; and World History 



Since 1982, the percentages 
of high school graduates who 
completed courses in U.S. 
and World History and 
Geography have increased 
substantially 



OVERALL T^EMD 



100% 
80% 
60% 
40% 
20% 




0% 



1982 1987 1990 

' U.S and World History 
Geography 



j Between 1987 and 1990, the 
j percentage of high school 
I graduates who completed 
! courses in Geography has 
! increased. 



100% 




Asian Black Hispanic White 
100% 



80% — 
60% — 
40% — - 
20°/c 
0°/t 



19% 



14% 



Asian 



Black Hispanic White 

1982 □ 1987 □ 1990 



Change Since 1987^ 



^ Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 
attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 
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23% 


I 18% - .o/_ i>io' 1R0/ 16% 


22% 












1 *♦ /□ 










1 ! 





U.S. and 










World History 


Geography 




1987 


1990 


1987 


1990 


All 


39 


45 


15 


21 * 


Asian 


43 


47 


14 


19 


Black 


40 


52 


21 


23 


Hispanic 


43 


59 * 


14 


14 


White 


40 


42 


16 


22* 



Additional Important Information: 
Participation in Chalianging Coursas 
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Exhibit 51 

High School Course Completion - Foreign 
Languages and Fine Arts 

Percentage of high school graduates who completed foreign 
language and fine arts courses, 1982, 1987, and 1990 

100% 



80% -74^, 



33% 83% 




Asian Black Hispanic 



White 



100% 




Asian Black Hispanic White 

H 1982 □ 1987 □ 1990 



Change Since 1987^ 





Foreign 




Visual or 




Languages 


Performing Arts 




1987 


1990 


1987 1990 


All 


65 


70 • 


57 63 * 


Asian 


83 


83 


53 63 * 


Black 


55 


62 


54 61 


Hispanic 


63 


72 * 


61 67 


White 


65 


71 * 


56 63 * 



^ Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 
attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confidenlthat change has occurred. 
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' Between 1982 and 1990jhe 
percentages of high school 
graduates who completed 
foreign language and fine 
arts courses have increased 
markedly. 



O VEB ALL TREWD 



100% — 
80% — 



60% 54% 
49% 
40% — 




20% 
0% 



- L 



1982 1987 1990 

» Any foreign language 
- Any visuai 0.' performing art 



Between 1987 and 1990, the 
percentages of high school 
graduates who had 
completed foreign language 
and fine arts courses 
increased. 
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Additional Important Information: 
Acadamic Programs 



Typ« of High Sciiool 




Program Attended 






Mates 






1972 1980 


1992 


Academic/ 








••■3 fO %30 to 


47% 


General 


33% 38% 


41% 


Vocational 


18% 23% 


12% 




Females 






1972 1980 


1992 


Academic/ 






College prep 


44% 38% 


49% 


General 


30% 36% 


39% 


Vocational 


26% 28% 


12% 



Between 1972 and 1980. 
the percentage of high 
school seniors enrolled in 
an academic or college 
preparatory program 
decreased 8 percentage 
points. However, by 1992, 
the percentage had risen 
slightly higher than its 1972 
level. The percentage of 
female students enrolled in 
academic or college 
preparatory programs has 
increased 5 percentage 
points over the past twenty 
years, compared to a 
decrease of 2 percentage 
points for males. 



Exhibit 52 

High School Programs Attended 

Percentage of high school seniors who reported being enrolled in 
the following programs, 1972 to1992 



100% 



80% 



60% 



40% 



20°/ 



0% 




32% • 



22%. 



12°. 



1972 



Academic/college preparatory 



1980 



General 



1992 

Vocational 
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Science and Mathematics 
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GOAL 4 



Science and Mathematics 



■ 



Nciirlv cvcrv JiU* the Won: pauc ot* a nc\vsp;qxT or the evcnini: tcU'X'ision new- 
I +rnHiirtinn describes an event that requires clear, intonueJ thinking: ahoui science or luaihe- 

inTrOaUCTIOn matics. While it is impt^rtant tor iis to he knowledgeable in a hroad ranue otMih- 

- jects, .science and mathematics arc particularly viral in the decisions we make in 
johs, use ot' restuirces, health, and everyday consumer activities, '^'^ur nation'^ 
ability to compete t^ilobally rests upon strtm^ science and mathematics skills anvl 
our ability to applv this knowlcdize to emert^m^ technolot»ies. That i^ whv C u^al 4 
is unequivocal — it sets the verv hit:;he^t standard possible. 

Yet positiv e student attitudes about science and mathematics decline precipi- 
louslv as student- jnnv older. International and national assessment^ retleci ihi^ 
K^ss. Our '^^vear-olds perform relatively well in science and mathem<itUN but K 
aiie 1 ^ their knowledge ot* mathematics and science is well behind that o\ stu- 
dents trom countries in both Europe and Asia. 

Surveys ot students and parents indicate a prevailing attitude in this countrx 
that science and mathematics are not important subjects tor most students and 
that hiuh achievement results trom somethinj^j other than hard wtirk. 

C>ontributini: to this attitude is a lon^-tcrm tendency ot American sclumls to 
minimize the importance ot science and mathematics instructitm, especially in 
the early jzrades. Onlv 1 5 percent of all 4th graders, for example receive instruc- 
titHi from a teacher who has been specially trained to teach mathematics. Less 
than onc'ttHirth t)f elementarv teachers feel qualified to teach specitic science^. 
Even at the hieh schtiol level, aKua 20 percent of science teachers and per- 
cent of mathematics teacher^ ha\'e decrees outside the tields in which thev are 
teachinu- 

^<\itmodeJ instnictuni max abo pla\ a part in whv students unidualh lose inter- 
est m science .ind mathematie-. Three veais a^o the Natic^nal C.AUincil ot Teacher- 
of Mathematics rectimmended that all students should use ctMiiputers and calcula- 
tors in their classes. According ui data in this Goals Report, ctimputers are becom- 
\ns: more available in the carlv ijnides and calculator use has become more wide- 
spread in the middle .urades. Even st), onlv 56% of 8th graders reuularlv use 
calculators and onlv 20'V. have computers in their classnKims. And despite the 
fact that Aleebni is the ^jatewav subject to more advanced mathematics, less than 
half (if all 8th eraders (4^''^) currentlv attend classes that heavdv emphasize this 
topic. 

Eor our students tt^ be welbinttirmed and ccniipetent. science and mathematics 
knowledge must become "basi^** m this countrv. It is as important t<^r individuals 
as it is for the nation as a whole it we are to prosper. This is whv sti much etttiri is 
t^cMne into developine hi'jher curriculum standards tor all students m science and 
mathematics, iines that tt^ster critical thinking, applicatuni ot knowledge, and 
mtecjratuni ot technoK^jx. The uoal is to be more than just adequate, h is to be 
excellent, to be the best. 
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Science and Mathematics 



By the year 2000, U.S. students will be first in the world in science and 
mathematics achievement. 



Objectives 



ERIC 



• Nt.irli iiivl NdciKo cvlucaiiofi will Iv stroniirhoncd rhroimhoui rho svsrcm, 
csfvcKillv in ihc Ciirlv urnJes. 

• The nuinhcr ot teachers with a suh>ranrive hack.izrouiul in niarhematics 
and science will increase hy 50 percent. 

• The nuniher o\ U.S. undergraduate and ,eraduato students, especially 
wtMnen and minorities, wht^ ct^mplete dearees in inathcii^atics, .science, 
md cni^ineerini: wdl increase siiiniticantly. 
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GOAL 4 



Science and Mathematics 



The 1993 (joals Report presents updates in mathematics instructional prac- 
\A/hat we have ^^^^^'^ Grades 4 and 8, priontv o\ mathematics in schools, trends m Advanced 

. Placement science and mathematics examinations, decrees earned in science, 

learneCi since mathematics, and cn^ineerintr, and student attitudes toward mathematics. 

the 1992 Report 

Direct Measures of the Objectives 

Strengthening Science and Mathematics Education 

In 1992, teachers reported that suhstantial numhers of 4th and 8th .trader- 
were nor rcccivin^^ the kind ot mstruction recommended hv mathematics educa- 
tion experts, such as workine with mathematics tools and equipment, devekipinu 
reasonmii and prohlenvsolvinu skills, and learninu to communicate mathematics 
ideas. (See Exhihits 56 and 58.) 

Between 1990 and 1992, the percentaj^e of 8th traders whose teachers report- 
ed that they used calculators in mathematics class at least once a week increased 
14 percentage points. (See Exhibit 58.) 

Durinj^ the past seven years, the number of Advanced Placement examina- 
tions taken in science has increased 6^% in Biology, 83% in Chemistrv, and 
129% in Physics; the total number taken \n Calculus nearlv doubled- (See 
Exhibits 62 and 63.) 

Degrees Awarded in Science, Mathematics, and Engineering 

In 1991, 137 science degrees and 5 mathematics degrees (per 1,000 22-vear' 
olds) were awarded to U.S. citizens. Between 1989 and 1991, increases in science 
degrees awarded were greatest aiTKMv^ temales and Blacks. (See Exhibit 66.) 
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Science and Mathematics 

American students earned over Haifa million science degrees m 19^1 , and over 
17,000 degrees in mathematics. The combined number ot unden^raduate and 
t^raduate degrees earned by females increased 13% in science (versus a 9% 
decrease for males) between 1979 and 1991; the combined number earned in 
mathematics increased 5% for males and ^5% for females. (See Exhibits 67 and 
68.) 

Between 1979 and 1991, the combined numbers of undergraduate and gradu- 
.ite degrees earned in science increased for American Indian/Alaskan Native, 
A.sian/Pacitic Islander, and Hispanic srudenrs, but decreased sliizhtlv tor Black 
and White students. The combined iiumbers of decrees earned m mathematics 
increased for students in everv racial/ethnic group. vSee Exhibits 69 and 70.) 



We still need internationally benchmarked standards of student achievement 
\A/hjit WP ^till mathematics and science by which to ct^mpare our students with students from 

V V nai we blin ^^^^^^ countries reliably. In the interim, the Panel will continue ro report the best 

need to know available international data and encourage and monitor the development of 

valid, reliable, intcrnarionallv comparable measures. The Goals Panel will pro- 
mote research that dclincrUcs comparable standards in mathematics and science 
arcuind the world and assessments that retlect those standards. 
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Direct Measure of the Goal; 
International Student Achievement Comparisons 



I 



American 13-year-olds were 
outperformed by students in 
Hungary, Korea, and Taiwan 
in three out of four areas 
tested in an international 
science assessment in 1991. 
American students were also 
outperformed by students 
in Korea, Switzerland, and 
Taiwan in all areas tested in a 
1991 international 
mathematics assessment 
and by students in France 
and Hungary in tour out of the 
! five areas tested. 
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Exhibit 53 

International Science and Mathematics 
Achievement Comparisons 

Performance of 13-year-olds from five countries^ in relation 
to U.S., 1991 

Science Achievement 



Areas 



Life science 



Physical science 



Earth science 



Nature of science 



Countries which 
scored lower 
than U.S. 



Countries in which 
students' scores were 
similar to those 
of the U.S. 



Countries which 
scored higher 
than U.S. 



nsss ^ 



Mathematics Achievement 



Areas 



Countries which 
scored lower 
than U.S. 



Countries in which 
' students' scores were 
I similar to those 
of the U.S. 



Countries which 
scored higher 
than U.S. 



Numbers and 
Operations 



Measurement 



Geometry 



Data Analysis, Probability, 
and Statistics 



Algebra and 
Functions 



France \ I H 



ungary 



Korea 



Switzerland 



Taiwan 



Students from Brazil, Canada, China. England. Ireland. Israel, Italv. Jordan, Mozambique. Portugal, Scotland. 
Slovenia, the former Soviet Union, and Spam also participated in this assessment 
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Exhibit 54 

Science Instructional Practices 

Percentage of 8th graders, 1990 



Give oral 
or written 



Who reported, 
and whose 

^^achers reported, j^^^^ 
that they do 
the following 

at least once Do science 

a weeK. experiments 



Write up 
experiments 



Use computers 



Whose teachers 
reported thatJ 



Facilities for 
teaching laboratory 
science are adequate 



They are weil-supplied 
with instructional 
materials and resources 




62% 







i 

i 

1 







56% 



In 1990, most students were 
not receiving the kinds of 
instruction needed to apply 
science ideas outside of the 
classroom, and many 
teachers did not have 
adequate facilities or 
supplies to pursue these 
types of instruction. 



They do not rely 
primarily on textbooks 
to determine what 
they teach 



Whose teachers 
reported that 
they heavily 

emphasize:! Deveiopmg problem- 
solving skills 



Communicating ideas 
in science effectively 



Developing skills in 
laboratory techniques 



46% 



54% 



:c^(j^f,lj^ 38% 



38% 
40% 60% 



0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 
8th Grade student reports □ 8th Grade teacher reports 



100% 



This information was not collected from 8th grade students. 
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Exhibit 55 

Science Instructional Practices, by Sex and 
by Race/Zthnicity 

Percentage of 8th graders who reported doing these activities at 
least once a week, 1990 



In 1390, the percentage of 8th 
graders who performed 
or mote up science 
experiments^ gave reports, 
and used computers in 
science class varied greatly 
among different racial/ethnic 
groups, according to student 
reports. Males were more 
likely than females to receive 
this kind of instruction. 



I 



c 

"3) 
o 

TO 



T3 
(A 

CQ 



C 
03 
T3 
3 

In 



Give oral b 
or written 
science reports 



_ 19% 
14% 

" 26% 

^ I 22% 

^ 10% 



Do science 
experiments 



Write up 
experiments 



46% 
_J 41% 
36% 




32% 

^■mdi:^^^^^ ' 3] 37% 

33% 

^ I 33% 



Use computers 



Give oral 
or written 
science reports 



Do science 
experiments 



Write up 
experiments 



Use computers 




0% 



20% 



40% 



60% 



80% 



100% 



I American Indian/Alaskan Native 
n Asian/Pacific Islander 
^ Black 
n Hispanic 
^ White 



■ Male 
n Female 
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Exhibit 56 ^ a 

Mathematics Instructional Practices - Grade 4 

Percentage of 4th graders, 1992 

Whose teachers reported that 
they do the following at least 
once a week: 



Work in small groups 



Work with rulers, 
blocks, or geometric shapes 



Whose teachers reported that 
they heavily emphasize: 



Algebra and functions^ ■ 4% 



Developing reasoning ability 
to solve unique problems 



Communicating 
mathematics Ideas 




63% 



Whose teachers reported that: 



Students have computers 
in their classrooms 

Students use calculators in 
mathematics class at 
least once a week 



* Informal mtroductton ot concepts at Grade 4 




44% 



60% 



80% 



Change Since 1990^ 

Percentage of 4th graders whose teachers reported that 



In 1992, teachers reported 
that substantial numbers of 
4th grade students were not 
receiving the kind of 
instruction recommended by 
mathematics education 
experts, such as working 
with mathematics tools and 
equipment developing 
reasoning and problem- 
solving skills, and learning to 
communicate mathematics 
ideas. 



100% 



I 



Students work In small groups at least once a week 
Students work with rulers, blocks, or geometric shapes 

at least once a week 
They heavily emphasize Algebra and functions^ 
They heavily emphasize developing reasoning ability to 

solve unique problems 

They heavily emphasize communicating mathematics ideas 
Students have computers in their classroom 
Students use calculators in mathematics class at least once a week 

1 Interoret with caution. Data are from a representative national survoy. The changes shown could be 
; attributable to sampling error. In cases no^ed with an astensk. we are confident that change has occurred. 
I ^ Informal introduction of concepts at Grad i 4. 



1990 


1992 


62 


63 


51 


44 


2 


4 


44 


48 


40 


38 


31 


44* 


18 


17 
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In 1992, the percentages of 
4th graders who received 
the kinds of instruction 
recommended by 
mathematics education 
experts were fairly similaf 
among males and females, as 
well as among different 
racial/ethnic groups, 
according to teacher reports. 
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Exhibit 57 ^ . ii 

Mathematics Instructional Practices - Grade 4, 
by Sex and by Race/Ethnicity 

Percentage of 4th graders, 1992 



Whose teachers reported that 
they heavily emphasize: 



Male 
Female 13 



Algebra and 
functions^ 



American Indian/Alaskan Native 
Asian/Pacific Islander 
Black 
Hispanic 
White 



Developing 
reasoning 
ability to solve 
unique problems 



Male 
Female 

American Indian/Alaskan Native 
Asian/Pacific Islander 
Black 
Hispanic 
White 



Whose teachers 
reported that: 



Students use 
calculators in 
mathematics 
class at least 
once a week 



Male 
Female 

American Indian/Alaskan Native 
Asian/Pacific Islander 
Black 
Hispanic 
White 




0°/c 



60% 80% 



Informal introduction of concepts at Grade 4 



Change Since 1990^ 

Percentage of 4th graders whose teachers reported that:^ 



1990 1992 



They heavily emphasize Algebra and functions:^ 
Male 
Female 

American Indian/Alaskan Native 
Asian/Pacific Islander 
Black 
Hispanic 
White 

They heavily emphasize developing reasoning ability to solve unique problems: 
Male 
Female 

American Indian/Alaskan Native 
Asian/Pacific Islander 
Black 
Hispanic 
White 

^ interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could 
attributable to sampling en-or. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has 

2 Data on use of calculators in mathematics class not available for 4th graders pnor to 1992. 

3 Informal introduction of concepts at Grade 4. 



2 
2 
2 
1 

<1 
4 
2 



43 
45 
43 
55 
49 
44 
43 
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Exhibit 58 . ^ o 

Mathematics Instructional Practices - Grade 8 

Percentage of 8th graders, 1992 

Whose teachers reported that: 



Students work in small 
groups at least once a week 

Students work with 
measuring instruments 
or geometric solids 

Whose teachers reported that 
they heavily emphasize: 

Algebra and functions 



Developing reasoning ability 
to solve unique problems 



Communicating 
mathematics ideas 



Whose teachers reported that: 



Students have computers 
in their classrooms 

Students use calculators in 
mathematics class at 
least once a week 



51% 




48% 



49% 



0% 



56% 



20% 40% 60% 80% 



In 1992, teachers reported 
that substantial numbers of 
8th graders were not 
receiving the kind of 
instruction recommended by 
mathematics education 
experts, such as developing 
reasoning and problem- 
solving abilities and 
comrunicating mathematics 
ideas. Only one in five 8th 
graders had computers in 
their classrooms, and only 
■ one in twelve worked with 
i mathematics tools such as 
: measuring instruments or 
geometric solids. 



100% 



I 



Change Since 1990^ 

Percentage of 8th graders whose teachers reported that^ 



Students work in small groups at least once a week 
They heavily emphasize Algebra and functions 
They heavily emphasize developing reasoning ability to 

solve unique problems 
They heavily emphasize communicating mathematics ideas 
Students have computers in their classroom 
Students use calculators in mathematics class at least once a week 

' Interoret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 

S^^^^^^^^ error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confldernthat change has occurred. 

2 Data on working with rneasuring instruments or geometric solids not available for 8th graders prior to 1992. 



1990 


1992 


50 


51 


48 


48 


46 


49 


38 


40 


22 


20 


42 


56» 
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The percentage of 8th 
graders whose teachers 
reported that the/ used 
calculators in mathematics 
class at least once a week 
increased 14 percentage 
points between 1990 and 
1992. 
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Strengthening Science and Mathematics Education 



In 1992, the percentages of 
males and females in tfie 8tfi 
grade wtio received ttie kinds 
of instruction recommended 
by mathematics experts were 
fairly equal, according to 
teacher reports. 
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Exhibit 59 

Mathematics Instructional Practices - Grade 8, 
by Sex 

Percentage of 8th graders, 1992 

Whose teachers reported that 
they heavily emphasize: 

Algebra and 
functions 



Developing 
reasoning 
ability to solve 
unique problems 



Whose teachers 
reported that: 

Students use 
calculators in 
mathematics 
class at least 
once a week 




56% 

Female HnB^^^^^^^H 56% 

0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 



Change Since 1990^ 

Percentage of 8th graders whose teachers reported that 



1990 



1992 



They heavily emphasize Algebra and functions: 
Male 
Female 

They heavily emphasize developing reasoning ability to 
solve unique problems: 

Male 

Female 

Students use calculators in mathematics class at least 
once a week: 

Male 

Female 



46 
50 



44 
48 



45 

39 



47 
49 



48 
50 



56 
56 



^ Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 
attributable to sampling ^rf or In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 
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Exhibit 60 

Mathematics Instructional Practices - Grade 8, 
by Race/Ethnicity 

Percentage of 8th graders, 1992 

Whose teachers reported that 
they heavily emphasize: 



Algebra and 
functions 



Developing 
reasoning 
ability to solve 
unique problems 



American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 

Asian/Pacific Isl' <ider 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 

Asian/Pacific Islander 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 



42% . 



Whose teachers 
reported that: 

Students use 
calculators in 
mathematics 
class at least 
once a week 



American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 

Asian/Pacific Islander 

Black 

Hispanic 




65% 



60% 



In 1992, Asian/Pacific 
Islander students were more 
likely to receive the kind of 
instruction recommended by 
mathematics education 
experts than students from 
other racial/ethnic groups, 
according to teacher reports. 



66% 



59% 



0% 20% 40% 


60% 80% 


100% 




Change Since 1990^ 






Percentage of 8th graders whose teachers reported that 








1990 


1992 


They heavily emphasize Algebra and functions: 






American Indian/Alaskan Native 


18 


42 


Asian/Pacific islander 


62 


65 


Black 


41 


41 


Hispanic 


47 


42 


White 


50 


50 


They heavily emphasize developing reasoning ability to solve unique problems: 






American Indian/Alaskan Native 


22 


48 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


70 


60 


Black 


47 


49 


Hispanic 


49 


45 


White 


45 


49 


Students use calculators in mathematics class at least once a week: 






American Indian/Alaskan Native 


75 


44 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


62 


66 


Black 


29 


45 


Hispanic 


43 


48 


White 


43 


59* 


^ Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 




attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 
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Exhibit 61 

Priority of Science and Mathematics in Schools 

Percentage of students enrolled in schools which had identified 
science and mathematics as priorities, 1990 and 1992 

100% - 



i Science and mathematics 
j have not been identified as 
I priorities in substantial 
\ numbers oi the nation s 
i schools, particularly 
; secondary level science. 



I 



80% 



60% 



40% 



20% 



0% 



73% 



67% 



45% 



40% 




35% 




Science'' 



Mathematics^ 



H Grade 4 D Grade 8 D Grade 12^ 

' Science data wure collected in 1990 
^ Mathematics data were collected m 1992 
Question about prionty of mathematics was not asked for Grade 12 in 1992 



Change Since 1990^ 

Percentage of students enrolled in schools which had identified mathematics as a priority:^ 



1990 



1992 



Grade 4 
Grade 8 



78 
64 



73 
67 



^ Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 

attributable to sampling error. In cases noted wr\h an asterisl(, we are confident that change has occurred. 
^ Question about priority of mathematics was not asked for Grade 12 in 1992. 
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Exhibit 62 

Trends in Advanced Placement Science 
Examinations, by Sex 

Number of examiRations taken in science, 1986 to 1993 



c 
o 

c 
E 

X 



□ 22,495 



19,344 
18,134 
16,684 



12,830 
12.718 
10,367 
8,808 



4,583 A 
2,094 O 




1986 

Male-Biology 
Femaie-Bioiogy 



1991 



1932 1993 



A Male-Chemistry 
A— Female-Chemistry 



# Male-Physics^ 
-O^ Female-Physics 1 



ncludos Physics B. Physics C (Mechanics/, and Physics C (Electricitv and Magnetism) 



Biology 


1986 


1993 Change 


Total 
Male 
Female 


25,548 
12.830 
12,718 


41,839 64% 
19.344 51% 
22,495 77% 


Chemistry 


1986 


1993 Change 


Total 
Male 
Female 


14,950 
10387 
4,583 


27,330 83% 
16,684 61% 
10,646 132% 


Physics 


1986 


• - - W-' 

Mm Change 


Total 
Male 
Female 


10,902 
8.808 
2,094 


24,WS2 129% 
mM 106% 
6,78$ 224% 



During the past seven years, 
the number of Advanced 
Placement examinations 
taken m science has 
increased 64% in Biology, 
83% in Chemistry, and 129% 
in Physics. Although males 
took more than VA times 
as many Chemistry 
examinations and nearly 
3 times as many Physics 
examinations as did females 
in 1993, females have 
narrowed the gap and 
surpassed males in the 
number of Biology 
examinations taken. 
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1986 


1993 Change 


Total 


50.804 


97.003 91% 


Mate 


31.332 


54.529 74% 


Female 


19,472 


42,474 118% 



During the past seven years, 
the total number of 
Advanced Placement 
Calculus examinations taken 
nearly doubled. Rates of 
increase were greater for 
females than for males, 
though males still took 
substantially more 
Calculus examinations. 
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Exhibit 63 

Trends in Advanced Placement Mathematics 
Examinations, by Sex 

Number of examinations taken in mathematics,^ 1986 to 1993 

_ - 97,003 



c 

4-' 

(A 
C 

o 

TO 
C 

E 

ro 



0) 

E 

2 




50,804 



Z 31,332 



54,529 



42,474 



19,472 



1986 

U Total 

Includes Calculus AB and Calculus BC 



1991 



Male 



1992 1993 
Female 
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Exhibit 64 

Trends in Advanced Placement Science 
Examinations, by Race/Ethnicity 

Number of examinations taken in science/ 1981 to 1993 



20,000 



17,500 



15,000 



12,500 



10,000 



7,500 



5,000 



2,500 



70,000 



60,000 



50,000 



40,000 — 



30,000 



61,229 




19,697 



17,631 



3,399 
3,299 



0 — 




1981 



1986 



American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 

Hispanic 



Asian/Pacific 
Islander 

White 



1991 1992 1993 
— Black 



Includes Biology. Chemistry, Physics B. Physics C (Mechanics), and Physics C (Eiectricity and Magnetism). 
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1981 



1993 Chang* 



Total 30,588 
Amorican Indian/ 



94,091 208% 



Alaskan Native 


86 




4a5% 


Aslan/Pacif 








Islander 


2,217 


17,631 


697% 


Black 




3,2^ 


485% 


Hispanic 


450 


3,399 


655% 


White 


19,697 




211% 


Other/Not 


7,598 






Stated 






. .J_^ . .... 



More than three times as 
many Advanced Placement 
science examinations were 
taken in 1993 as in 1981, 
Though White students 
accounted for nearly two- 
thirds of the exam takers in 
1993, the numbers of 
examinations taken by 
minority students increased 
at much faster rates 
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1981 


% 

1993 Change 


Total 


30373 


97,003 


217% 


American Indian/ 






Alaskan Native 


55 


300 


445% 


AsierVPacffic « 








islander 


2,478 


17.693 


614% 


Blacky. 


481 


3,229 


571% 


Hispanic 


386 


3,762 


875% 




20,078 


64,507 


221% 


(Wier/Npt^ .; 


7,095 


7,512 


6% 


St«t8d.,^*:^, • 









The total number of 
Advanced Placement 
Calculus examinations taken 
during the past twelve years 
has more than tripled. 
Though White students took 
about two-thirds of the 
Calculus examinations in 
1993, rates of increase were 
greatest among minority 
students. 



Exhibit 65 

Trends in Advanced Placement Mathematics 
Examinations, by Race/Ethnicity 

Number of examinations taken in mathematics,^ 1981 to 1993 



70,500 



60,500 



ERLC 



30,500 



20,500 



50,500 



40,500 




, 64,507 



20,078 



17,693 
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15,000 
12,500 
10,000 
7,500 
5,000 
2,500 
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1981 



American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 
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Hispanic 



^ Includes Calculus AB and Calculus BC 



Asian/Pacific 
Islander 
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1991 1992 1993 
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Exhibit 66 

Science and Mathematics Degrees Awarded to 
U.S. Citizens 

Number of degrees^ awarded to U.S. citizens (per 1,000 22- 
year-olds), 1991 



Science: 



Total 



American Indian/Alaskan Native 
Asian/Pacific Islander 
Black 
Hispanic 
White 

Male 
Female 



Mathematics: 



Total 




American Indian/Alaskan Native 1 2 
Asian/Pacific Islander 

Black I 2 
Hispanic I 1 
White I 5 

Male I 5 
Female I 4 

' Includes bachelor's, master's, and doctoral degrees. 



Change Since 1989 

Number of degrees^ awarded to U.S. citizens in science and mathematics (per 1,000 
22-year-olds): 



Science Degrees 





1989 


1991 


Total 


131 


137 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


68 


73 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


240 


220 


Black 


55 


65 


Hispanic 


44 


47 


White 


151 


157 


Male 


138 


138 


Female 


125 


137 


' Includes bachelor's, master's, and doctoral degrees. 





li^athemattcs Degrees 



1989 


1991 


5 


5 


2 


2 


11 


9 


2 


2 


1 


1 


6 


5 


5 


5 


4 


4 



' : In 1991 137 science degrees 
; were awarded to U.S. citizens 
220 outof every 1000 22-year- 
• j olds. In contrast only five 
mathematics degrees were 
awarded to U.S. citizens out 
of every 100022-Year-olds. 
Asians/Pacific Islanders 
were most likely to be 
awarded a degree in these 
areas. 



Between 1989 and 1991 the 
number of degrees awarded 
to U.S. citizens in science 
(per 100022-year-olds} 
increased from 131 to 137. 
Increases were greatest 
among females and Blacks; 
decreases were greatest 
among Asians/Pacific 
Islanders. The number of 
degrees awarded in 
mathematics remained 
essentially unchanged. 
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American students earned 
over half a million science 
degrees in 1991. The 
combined number of 
undergraduate and graduate 
degrees earned by females 
increased 13% in science 
(versus a 9% decrease for 
males) between 1979 and 
1991. 
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Exhibit 67 

Trends in Science Degrees Earned^ by Sex 

Number^ earned by U.S. citizens, 1978-79 to 1990-91 



511,439 



512,592 





Undergraduate 






1978-79 1990-91 


% Change 


Total 


413.979 408,982 


-1% 


Mate 


230,704 210,843 


-9% 


Female 


183,275 198,139 


8% 




Graduate 






1978-79 1990-91 


% Change 


Total 


97.460 103,610 


6% 


Male 


59,055 52,087 


-12% 


Female 


36.405 51,523 


34% 


Uod«f9radiwt« and Graduate Combinad 




1978-79 1990-91 


% Change 


Total 


511.439 512^92 


<1% 


Male 


289,759 252,930 


-9% 


Female 


221,680 249,662 


13% 



American students earned 
over 17,000 mathematics 
degrees in 1991. The 
combined number of 
undergraduate and graduate 
degrees earned increased 
5% for males and 35% for 
females between 1979 and 
1991 



3 



0) 
0) 

0) 
Q 



0} 

E 
2 



289,759 



221,680 



262,930 - 



249,662 — 



1978-79 1980-81 1982-832 1984-85 1986-87 1988-89 1990-91 



- Total 



Male 



Female 



Includes bachelor's, master's, and doctoral degrees in enqineermg. physical science, computer science, 
biological science, agricultural science, social science, psychology, and health fields. 
No data available. 
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Exhibit 68 

Trends in Mathematics Degrees Earned, by Sex 

Number^ earned by U.S. citizens, 1978-79 to 1990-91 
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8,814 
5,899 



9,280 
7.993 



1978-79 1980-81 1982-832 1984-85 1986-87 1988-89 1990-91 



Total 



Male 



Female 



' Includes bachelor's, master's, and doctoral degrees 
^ No data available. 
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Exhibit 69 

Trends in Science Degrees Earned, by 
Race/Ethnicity 

Number^ earned by U.S. citizens, 1978-79 to 1990-91 
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300,000 — 
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31,159 
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28,565 
22,007 




11,718 



1,901 



2,190 



1978-79 1980-811982-832 1984-85 1986-87 1988-89 1990-91 



American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 

Hispanic 



Asian/Pacific 
Islander 

White 



Black 



' Includes bachelor's, master's, and doctoral degrees m engineering, physical science, computer 
science, biological science, agrici'ltural science, social science, psychology, and health fields. 
No data available. 



Between 1979 and 1991 the 
combined numbers of 
undergraduate and graduate 
degrees earned in science 
increased for American 
Indian/Alaskan Native, 
Asian/Pacific Islander, and 
Hispanic students, but 
decreased slightly for Black 
and White students. 
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.-^ourcc- N.itum.ii S^iciue hiuindiition. v.jruuis vc;ir^. And N,irion;il RcM;arch CtuiiKil. ^^^^2 
rhhcx'hibit iip..l.ucs iiUortn.uinn prc^cnicd in ihc \ ^)91 Cnul^ Kcpmi. 
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Direct Measure of the Objectives: 
Degrees Awarded in Science, Mathematics, and Engineering 



1 Between 1979 and 1991 the 

i combined numbers of 

j undergraduate and graduate 

I degrees earned in 

\ mathematics increased for 

\ students in every 

\ racial/ethnic group. 



Exhibit 70 

Trends in Mathematics Degrees Earned, by 
Race/Ethnicity 

Number^ earned by U.S. citizens, 1978-79 to 1990-91 
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' Includes bachelor s. master s, and doctoral degrees. 
^ No data available. 
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Exhibit 71 

Science and Mathematics Teacher Preparation 

Percentage of all high school science and mathematics teachers^ 
who have a degree^ in the field in which they teach, 1991 

AM high school science teachers 



Science or 
science education 
78% 




Other 

22% 



All high school mathematics teachers 



Mathematics or 
mathematics education 
68% 




Other 

32% 



primary teaching assignment is science or mathematics. 
- Academic or education maiors. Does not include minors or second majors in science, science education, 
mathematics, or mathematics education. 



Change Since 1988^ 

Percentage of all high school science and mathematics teachers^ who have a degree^ in the field in 
which they teach: 



In 1991 nearly eight out of 
ten high school science 
teachers held a degree in 
science or science 
education. Nearly seven 
out of ten high school 
mathematics teachers held 
a degree in mathematics or 
mathematics education. 



1938 



1991 



Science teachers* 
Mathematics teachers^ 



77 
70 



78 



I ' Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be attributable to 
; sampling error. In cases noted wrth an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 
^ Primary teaching assignment is science or mathematics. 

^ Academic or education majors. Does not include minors or second majors in science, science education. 

mathematics, or mathematics education. 
* Includes science and science education degrees. 
^ Includes mathematics and mathematics education degrees. 
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Addhioncl Important information: 
Intamational Scianca and Mathamatics Charactaristka 
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American 13-year-olds are 
generally more likely to do 
science experiments and 
to have more books in their 
homes than their 
counterparts in other 
countries. However, 
American students tend to 
spend less time doing 
homework and lead the 
nations in the amount of 
television watched. 



Exhibit 72 

International Science Comparisons: Differences in 
School, Home, and Student Characteristics 

Percentage of 13-year-old students in six countries,^ 1991 
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Students from Brazil. Canada. China. England. Ireland. Israel. Italy. Jordan, Portugal, Scotland, Slovenia, the 
former Soviet Union, and Spaifi also participated in this assessment. 
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Exhibit 73 

International Mathematics Comparisons: 
Differences in School, Home, and Student 
Characteristics 

Percentage of IS-year-old students in six countries/ 1991 
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American IS-year ^ ,^re 
generally more likfj .0 use 
computers and to nave more 
books in their homes than 
their counterparts in other 
countries. However, 
American students tend 
to spend less time doing 
homework and using 
calculators in school, and 
lead the nations in the 
amount of television 
watched. 



100% 



' Students from Brazil. Canada. China. England. Ireland. Israel. Italy. Jordan, Mozambique, Portugal, Scotland. 
Slovenia, the former Soviet Union, and Spam also participated in this assessment. 
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Additional Important Information: 
Student Attitudes Toward Science and Mathematics 



Exhibit 74 

Student Attitudes Toward Science and 
Mathematics 

Percentage of students who reported positive attitudes^ toward 
science^ and mathematics.^ 1990 and 1992 



Science: Q^g^^ 4 



, L 

' In 1990 and 1992, students m 
higher grades were less 
likely to have positive 
attitudes toward science and 
mathematics than students in 
lower grades. The gap 

\ between males and females 
increased substantially from 
Grade 4 to Grade 12, 
particularly in science. 
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Mathematics: 

Grade 4 

Grade 8 
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Grade 12 
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' Response of "yes" to the question "Do you like sctence?" and response of "agree" or "strongiy 

agree" to the statement "I Sike mathematics " 
^ Science data were collected in 1990. 
^ Mathematics data were collected in 1992 



I 

Change Since 1990^ 






Percentage of students who reported positive attitudes^ toward mathematics: 






1990 


1992 


Grade 4: 
Male 
Female 


69% 
71% 


72% 
71% 


Grade 8: 
Male 
Female 


60% 
54% 


59% 
55% 


Grade 12: 
Male 
Female 


58% 
51% 


53%* 
49% 


^ Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 

attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 
2 Response of "agree" or "strongly agree" to the statement "Mike mathematics." 
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GOAL 5 



Adult Literacy and Lifelong 
Learning 





1993 
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GOAL 5 



Adult Literacy and Lifelong Learning 



Introduction 



Litcloni! learning Was never been more liuporrani. With ihe s[ved .inJ s^ojK' • m 
chaniie nikin^ place in lechnolo^y and amuiHl ihe worki, the skills neeJeJ t<> be 
an ettecnve worker and cinzen are rapidly increasing in complexiiv. ly- ^U'vi\-i 
and prosper, Americans must choose tc^ value and invest in continued learntnc. 
Anv other choice has serious consequences tor individuals and tor soeiet\. 

Most Americans today can write and compute on a simple level. Movi aN*' 
helie\'e that they rend and write well. Last vear the Cloals Report pointed out rh.H 
literacy standards in todays enviroi^meiit require more than rudimentarv ski lb 
This year's Cjoals Report presents new data showme that Americans actuallv ^i*' 
not read and write well, despite their self-perceptions. E\'en college eniduate.s, on 
average, have onlv middle-level litcracv skills. More alarminu is the tindinu th.t' 
the average literacy skills ot vounu adults are lower than thev were seven vears at'^ ■■ 

These data do ntit hode well tor American husiiK\sses. Overseas compel itc^r- 
are showin.u us that greater productivitv depends upon higher worker skills aiul 
the creatio,. ot a hi^h-perttirmaiice work environment. Still, the American pub- 
lic is not sure how higher literacv relates to their own stai^dard ot living:. Thev are 
worried about the economy and our ctimpctitiveness, hut otten thev tail to see the 
link between further adult learning and either their own security or that ot the 
counrry. New intormatitm shows htnv direct those links are. In 1992, adults scor- 
ir\\: at the highest levels of litcracv were much more likely to have been emploved 
than th(^se scoring at the lowest levels; their weeklv wa^es were more than double 
tht)se o\ adults with the Uiwest litcracv levels. 

Other new data in the 19Q^ Cioals Report reflect some positive response on the 
part i>t our post-secondarv education svstem toward the iu*ed tor continued learn- 
ine. As voun^ pei^ple s interest in careers deman*.lini^ hiuh skills has inc^ vased 
oyer the last two decades, so have college enrollment rates Still, onlv about one 
third ot voun^ adult hi<:h school <zraduates possessed a two- or tour-vear posi-se^- 
tmdarv deijree in 1992. 

Furthcnnore, just as we are not sure of what K-12 students are learnini! because 
of inadequate standards and measurements, we also are i^ot sure ot the standards 
underpinning higher educatitm. We need to know more than just how many stu- 
dents complete college. We need a clearer understanding o{ the knmvled^e and 
skills these graduates attain ai^d how they relate to the demands ot a world mar- 
ketplace and the ri^uhts and responsibilities of citizenship. This year, the GoaN 
Panel endorsed the development of a national sample-based colleiziafe assessment 
svstem {o provide such ai^ understanding. 

T^ believe in the value of lifelong learnin<z is to belie\-e in beinu a literate 
adult, possessing internationallv ccm^petitive ki^(nvled^e and skills in the work- 
place, and beini! an infornu^d and enpi.ued citizen. That is a choice with excel- 
lent ctmsequences ft^r all. 
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GOAL 5 



Adult Literacy and Lifelong Learning 

By the year 2000, every adult American will be literate and will possess the knowledge 
and skills necessary to compete in a global economy and exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship. 



Objectives 
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hwTv m.iior Amcnciin busiiK^ss will Iv iinolwJ ii^ siiviietluMUivj the 
^.onnocnon Iviwcvn cducaiion aiul work. 

All workers will h.ivc iho opportunitv to .icquire the knowlcduc anJ 
skilU, from basic to Wiuhlv technical, needed ro adapt to eniermnu ik^w 
rechnoloizies, work methods, and n^irkets rhrouuh public and pri\"are 
educarionah vcKational, technical, workplace, or other prourams. 

The number (n'qualitv programs, including those at libraries, that are 
desmned to serve more eltectively the needs of the urowinu number ot 
jMrt'lime and nud-career students will increase Mibstantiallv. 

The proportion o| those qualified snidents U'spcciallv minorities) who 
enter colleue, who complete at least two years, jnd who complete their 
Jeuree prourams will increase substantially. 

The pn^^ortion of colleue graduates who demonstrate an ad\' meed abilitv 
to think critically, communicate effectively, and solve problems will 
increase substantially. 
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GOAL 5 



Adult Literacy and Lifelong Learning 



The h^^M ClnaU RcpiuM pics<.'nts lu'w intorniaiion trom the- N.mon.il AJuIi 
What W6 haV6 l-n^i-.u v ^urw'v o?i iho |\TconM«jr o| ,k1u1(s whn .iiv alMo to jXTtoini wiruuis huM 

. - . acv tasks ami liow this jXTtiinnancc ivlaics to (hiil"i>i\h's sikh a^ ciuplovmcnt sia- 

l63rnGCi SinCG a\"tTa<:c niiuihcr nt weeks \vork<.\l. \vcckl\" waues, an\l \"orinu heha\"UM'. New 

th© 1992 Report mtonnanon is presetned on a rwentv-vear trend ot career expectations ol 

hit^h school seniors. This section also updates intormaiion on ^olleue enrollmeni 

and coinpleiion and voter participation. 

Direct Measures of the Goal 

Adult Literacy 

Nearlv halt ot all American adults read and write at the two lowest le\eU 
prose, docuiii.eni. anil lUiantitatiw literacy m hnt'lish. While these adults do 
ha\e some limited literacy skills, they are not likely to re »jl'u to pertorm the 
raniie ol conij^lex literacy tasks that the National tducatiiui (.loals Panel consid- 
ers important tor competimj successlully m a ulohal eciMiomy and eNeivisinLi tulU 
the rmhls and responsibilities ot citizenship. (See Exhihii 75.) 

iVspiie the tact that nearly hall ot all .American adults reavl aiul write at the 
two lowest |e\ els ot proticiencv. lUMrly all American adults heheve that thev read 
and wrue English well. Even aDioi^ij those at the \'ery Knvest proficiency level, 
rouiihly thtee-tourths reported that thev read Eiiulish welK and shi^htlv more than 
two-thirds repiM'ted that they write Ei^^lish well. (See Exhibit 76.) 

On averaije, adults with a hiLih scIkhiI credential oy les^ score^l in the two low- 
est Enulish literacy levels. 1 lowe\'er. e\"en adults with collcL'e decrees scored, on 
average, ni^ higher than the third ot ti\'e literacy ie\'e|s. Adults whose pareiMs 
had completed hiuh school or heviMid sc(Med I t** I le\"eU hiL'her iMi hnuli^h hi- 
eracv tasks in l^^^2. on a\'eraue. than adults whose parents had not completed 
hi<:h school. (See Exhibits 77 and 7S.) 

A\'erat:e En^ihsh hterac\- scores were hiuhest ami^n^! ^X"hlle adults and lowest 
anuMiLi liispai^ics. l lowe\'er. amon*^ Hispanic^, literacy scores were markedly 
hiiiher amiMiu adults horn in the U.S. than anionL' immigrants. (See Exhibit 7^^.) 

In 1^W2, a\'eraLV literacy scores of 21- to Z^-vear-c^lds and 1^- to ^2'Vear'olds 
were sliL'htlv lower than the scores (^f vounu adults se\"en years earlier. (See 
Exhibit 80,) 
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Workforce Skill 



(.^i^ average. English literacy scores attained by adults in white-collar occupa- 
tUMis weiv one level higher than scores attained by adults in blue-collar occupa- 
tKM^s. Sci^res attained by employed adults were, on average, one le\el hifjher 
than scores attained bv uncinploved adults i^r those out of* the lab(^r h^rce. (See 
Exhibits SI aiuKS2.) 

Direct Measures of the Objectives 

Post-Secondary Enrollment and Completion 

Enn^llinenrs ii^ pi^st-secondarv insritutun^s immediately tollowinu hieh school 
increased ii^arkedlv between 1^)74 and 1991. li^ 1991, about six out ot ten hiuh 
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Aduit Literacy and Lifelong Learning 

schiHil ur;klu.ucs enrolled in oiihor two- or tour-vcar coIIcul'n. (See Exhibits 90 
and 91.) 

In 1992, ihroc om of icn hiuli ^chi'ol ur;Kluar(.'s auc-d 2v29 poNsosscd an asscK'i- 
aic's or bachelor's douree. An additional 5*''u had a poNt^raduate decree. (See 
lixhihit92.) 

Direct Measures of the Goal 

Citizenship 

The percenia*:e^ (^t l.'.S. eiiizen^ who reuiNlered lo \*o(e and who aeiuallv voted 
in narunial elections in 1*'^*'*2 were aliuosi idenne.il lo the percenraues 20 vears 
earlier. In h^^*2, 7 ol all l.'.S. ciri:ens were reuMered to \*oie, while about two- 
diirds aciiiallv \o.red. IVrween I'^^SS ;ind 1^'''^2, the perceniaues ot all U.S. citi- 
zens who re^'^tered to \ ote an*.i who v oted increased bv ihree and hve points, 
re.^pecuvelv. (See Hxhibits 9^ and ^M.) 

Additional Important InformaiiGn 

Literacy Skills and Voting Behavior 

In 1992, nearly ^^0*\'> ot adults eliuible io \'ote who >t.ored at the hiuhest level of 
[:nt:lish literacv i Level 5) h:»d voted in a national or slate elect loti durinj^ the pre- 
\'ioii.s fi\'e vears. compared to .iKuii ii% ot the adulis m the lowest level ot litera- 
cv (Level 1 L iSee Hxhibit 95.) 

Literacv Skills and Economic Productivity 

In 1 ^^^^2. adults who scored at higher literacv levels were lar more likelv lo have 
been emploved than those who scored at the lower literac\- levels. Moreover, 
adults at the hiuhest level o\ literacv had worked, on a\'eraue, more than twice as 
many weeks during the previous vear and eariu'd more than double the inedian 
weeklv waees ot adults at the Knvest level ot literacy. (See Hxhibits 96-98.) 

Career Expe':tations 

Over the |Mst twenty years, the percentaiie ot hi^h school sei^iiors who repi^rred 
that thev expect to tollow career p;uhs which demand hiiih skills and higher edu- 
catiiui has increased dramatically, especially amonu temales, (See Exhibit 99.) 



We still need to develop consei^isus siandards specifying (uir expectations tor 
What we still adults should know and be able to do. We also need ways to measure the 

hiuher order skills i^t colleee uraduates. in the vear ahead the C;oals Panel will 
need to know work closely with the Natu^nal histitute ti^r Literacv to benin a process tor detin- 

mii adult literacy standards. We also will continue to monitor the N'atiiMial 

C 'enter tor Education Statistics* ettorts to develop new sample-based assessments 

ot ci^lleye uraduates' hiiiher order skills. 
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Nearly half of all American 
adults read and write at the 
two lowest levels of prose, 
document and quantitative 
literacy in English. While 
these adults do have some 
limited literacy skills, they are 
not likely to be able to 
perform the range of complex 
literacy tasks that the 
National Educational Goals 
Panel considers important for 
competing successfully in a 
global economy and 
exercising fully the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship. 



Exhibit 75 

Adult Literacy 

Percentage of adults aged 16 and older who scored at five literacy 
levels^ on prose, document, and quantitative literacy scales, 1992 

Prose2 



17% 



32% 




3V/c 




Quantitative"^ 



17% 




25% 







Literacy Levels 




5 = 


376 to 500 points (highest) 


□ 


4 = 


326 to 375 points 




3 = 


276 to 325 points 


□ 


2 = 


226 to 275 points 


■ 


1 = 


0 to 225 points (lowest! 



31% 



' Test results are reported on scales of 0 to 500 points. Scores are grouped into five levels, with Level 5 being 
most proficient and Level 1 being least proficient Complete descriptions of each level can be found in 
Appendix A. 

^ Prose literacy tasks reauire readers to understand and use information contained in texts such as newspapers 
and pamphlets 

^ Document literacy tasks require readers to locate and use information contained in materials such as tables, 
charts, and maps 

^ Quantitative literacy tasks require readers to perform arithmetic computations using numbers found in printed 
materials 
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Examples of Literacy Tasks at Different Levels of Difficulty on 
the National Adult Literacy Survey 



(least difficult) 



• Read a newspaper article about a marathon swimmer and underline the sentence in 
the article that tells what she ate during the swim. 



Complete a portion of a job application. 
Add two numbers on a bank deposit slip. 



• Read*a manufacturer's instructions for returning appliances for service, then select 
the customer s note that best followed the company's instructions. 

• Use a table in a catalogue to determine shipping charges for office supplies. Then 
complete an order form by filling in the amounts and calculating the total charges. 



Review a pay stub and write down the year-to-date gross pay. 



Write a letter about an error that appears on a credit card bill. 

Interpret a graph which estimates power consumption for four different years by 
energy source. 

Calculate the difference in population growth between two groups from 
information presented in a graph. 



• Read a newspaper article about technologies used to produce more fuel-efficient 
cars and then contrast the two opposing views presented. 

• Use a bus schedule to determine how long a passenger who misses a bus would 
have to wait for another bus if traveling between two given locations on 

a weekend. 

• Estimate the cost per ounce of peanut butter^ using information from two different 
types of price labels. 



lEVELB 



(most difficult) 



• Read a page of information about jury selection and service, then identify and 
summarize two kinds of challenges attorneys use when selecting potential jurors. 

• Use information in a table to analyze the results of a parent-teacher survey and 
write a paragraph summarizing the results. 

• Read an advertisement for home equity loans and explain how to calculate total 
interest charges for the loan. 
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Direct Measure of the Goal: 
Adult Literacy 



■ 



Exhibit 76 

Adults' Perceptions of Own Literacy Abilities, by 
Literacy Level 

Percentages of adults aged 16 and older who reported that they 
read and write English well,^ by literacy level, ^ 1992 



Prose^ 



Despite the fact that nearly 
half of all American adults 
read and write at the two 
lowest levels of proficiency, 
nearly all American adults 
believe that they read and 
write English well. Even 
among those at the very 
lowest proficiency level, 
roughly three-fourths 
reported that they read 
English well, and slightly 
more than two-thirds 
reported that they write 
English well 



- 4 

> 

> 3 

o 
to 

5 2 



Document"^ 



■|7i%; 

166% 



Leve) 5 = 376 to 500 points 

Level 4 = 326 to 375 points 

Level 3 = 276 to 325 points 

Level 2 = 226 to 275 points 

Level 1 r 0 to 225 points 



- 4 
> 

> 3 

I 2 



Quantitative^ 



- 4 

> 

> 3 

0) 

5 2 



■ 75% 

170% 



: 



■ 74% 

170% ' 



1100% 

J 100% 

1 100% 
99% 



■ 99Sc 
J98% 



■ 97% 

i94% 



1100% 

J 100% 

1 100% 
199% 



I 99% 

197% 



I 97% 



1 94% 



1100% 

J 100% 

1100% 

I 99% 



I 99% 

197% 



■ 97% 

193% 



0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 

H Believes reads English well Q Believes writes English well 

' Responses of "well" and "very well" combined 

' Test results are repoaed on scales of 0 to 500 points. Scores are grouped into five levels, with Level 5 bemcj 
most proficient and Level \ bemg least proficient. Complete descriptions of eachi level can be found in 
Appendix A 

Prose literacy tasks require readers to understand and use information contained in texts such as newspaoers 
and pamphlets 

^ Document literacy tasks require readers to locate and use information contained in materials such as tables 
Chans, and maps 

^ Quantitative literacy tasks require readers to perform arithmetic computations using numbers found in Dnnieci 
materials 
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Exhibit 77 

Adult Literacy, by Highest Level of Education 

Average literacy score^ of adults aged 16 and older on prose, 
document, and quantitative literacy scales, by highest level of 
education, 1992 



Preset 

College degree^ 
Some college 
GED/high school diploma 
9 to 12 years 
0 to 8 years 
Still in high school 



•o 

LU 



<0 
0) 



Document^ 

College degree^ 
Some college 
GED/high school diploma 
9 to 12 years 
0 to 8 years 
Still in high school 



Quantitative*^ 

College degree^ 
Some college 
GED/high school diploma 
9 to 12 years 
0 to 8 years 
Still in high school 




324 



On average, adults with a 
high school credential or less 
scored in the two lowest 
English literacy levels. 
However, even adults with 
college degrees scored, on 
average, no higher than the 
third of five literacy levels. 



I 



: Level 5 = 376 to 500 points 

! Level 4 = 326 to 375 points 

Level 3 = 276 to 325 points 

Level 2 = 226 to 275 points 

Level 1 = 0 to 225 points 



i 



1 ! 2 ! 3 4 5 

Literacy Levels 

Test results are reoorted on scales of 0 to 500 points. Scores are grouped into five levels, with Level 5 being 
most proficient and Level 1 being least proficient. Complete descriptions of each level can be found in 
Appendix A. 

Prose iiteracY tasks require readers to understand and use information contained in texts such as newspapers 

and pamphlets , u ♦ kt 

Document literacy tasks require readers to locate and use information r.ontained in materials such as tables, 
charts, and maps u / j m 

Quantitative literacytasks require readers to perform arithmetic computations using numbers found in printed 

materials 

Includes 2-Year. 4-vear. graduate, and professional degrees. 
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Direct Measure of the Goal: 
Adult Literacy 



On average, adults whose 
parents had completed high 
school or beyond scored 7 to 
V/ levels higher on English 
literacy tasks in 1992 than 
adults whose parents had not 
completed high school. 



Level 5 = 


376 to 500 points 


Level 4 = 


326 to 


375 points 


Level 3 = 


276 to 


325 points 


Level 2 


226 to 


275 points 


Level 1 =: 


0 to 


225 points 



I 



Exhibit 78 

Adult Literacy, by Parents' Highest Level of 
Education 

Average literacy score^ of adults aged 16 and older on prose 
docunnent, and quantitative literacy scales, by their parents' 
highest level of education, 1992 

Prose2 




N'lJK 



1 I 2 

Literacy Levels 

Test results are reported on scales of 0 to 500 points. Scores are grouped into frve levels with Level he.nn 
TmZr' ' '^'"""'^'^ °* eachLvel" ^^^^^^^^ 

aXmphler''' '° ""'^'"^'^ such as newspapers 

?haarand mTps' '° "^^'^^'^'^ as tables 

Quantitative literacy tasks require readers to perform arithmetic computations using numbers found in pnmed 
Includes 4-vear, giaduate, and professional degrees 
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Exhibit 79 

Adult Literacy, by Race/Ethnicity 

Average literacy score^ of adults aged 16 and older on 
prose, document, and quantitative literacy scales, by 
race/ethnicity, 1992 



Prose2 



American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 

Asian/Pacific 
Islander 



Document^ 



American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 

Asian /Pacific 
Islander 



Quantitative'^ 



American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 

Asian/Pacific 
Islander 




2 I 3 i 4 I 
Literacy Levels 

Test results are reported on scales of 0 to 500 points. Scores are grouped into five levels, with Lsyei 5 being 
most proficient and Level 1 being least proficient. Complete descriptions of each level can be found in 
Appendix A. 

' Prose literacy tasks require readers to understand and use information contained m texts such as newspapers 
and pamphlets. 

' Document literacy tasks require readers to locate and use information contained m materials such as tables, 
charts, and maps. 

' Quantitative literacy tasks require readers to oertorm arithmetic computations using numbers found in printed 
'materials. 
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Average English literacy 
scores were highest among 
White adults and lowest 
among Hispanics. However, 
among Hispanics, literacy 
scores were markedly higher 
among adults born in the U.S. 
than among immigrants. 



Level 5 = 


376 to 500 points 


Level 4 = 


326 to 375 points 


Level 3 = 


276 to 325 points 


Level 2 - 


226 to 275 points 


Level 1 = 


0 to 225 points 



Average Utency Scorts for 
Htstuinic Subgfoiips, 
byCountiyofBirtli 

CoMWlfy of Birth 



Mm 



Prost 



All Hispanics 


252 


175 


Cuban* 




202 


Centra [/So utti American 


281 


187 


Mexican 


247 


158 


Puerto Rican 


226 


188 


Other Hispanic 


283 


210 


DoctKMnt 






All Hispanics 


249 


174 


Cuban* 




204 


Centra l/Soutti American 


277 


188 


Mexican 


245 


158 


Puerto Rican 


225 


171 


Other Hispanic 


277 


204 


Quantitativt 






Ail Hispanics 


247 


173 


Cuban* 




217 


Central/South American 


275 


185 


Mexican 


244 


158 


Puerto Rican 


223 


166 


Other Hispanic 


271 


191 



* Sample size of Cuban adults born in the 
U.S. insufficient to produce reliable 
estimates of literacy profie'ency. 



Direct Measure of the Goal; ^ . / 

Adult Literacy ' 



In 1992, average English 
literacy scores of 21- to 25- 
year-olds and 28- to 32-year' 
olds were slightly lower than 
the scores of young adults 
seven years earlier 



Exhibit 80 

Young Adult Literacy 

Average literacy score' of young adults aged 21-25 in 1985 and in 
1992, and young adults aged 28-32 in 1992, on prose, document 
and quantitative literacy scales 

Prose2 

21- to 25-year-olds (1985) 



21- to 25-vear-olds (1992) 



28- to 32-year-olds (1992) 



I 



Level 5 r 376 to 500 points 

Level 4 = 326 to 375 points 

Level 3 = 276 to 325 points 

Level 2 = 226 to 275 points 

Level 1 = 0 to 225 points 




Document^ 

21- to 25-year-olds (1985) 

21- to 25-year-olds (1992) 



28- to 32-year-olds (1992) 



Quantitative 



21- to 25-year-olds (1985) 



21- to 25-year-olds (1992) 



28- to 32-year-olds (1992) 



2 13 14 
Literacy Levels 



" Test results are reported on scales of 0 to 500 points. Scores are grouped into five levels, with Level 5 being 
most proficient and Level 1 being least proficient. Complete descriptions of each level can be found in 
Appendix A 

^ Prose literacy tasks require readers to understand and use information contained in texts such as newspapers 
and pamphlets 

^ Document literacy tasks require readers to locate and use information contained in materials such as tables, 
charts, and maps 

^ Quantitative literacy tasks require readers to perform arithmetic computations using numbers found m printed 
materials 
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Exhibit 81 

Adult Literacy, by Occupation 

Average literacy score- of adults aged 16 and older on prose, 
docunnent, and quantitative literacy scales, by occupational 
category, 1992 



Prose^ 

Manager, Professional, 
Technician 



Sales, Clerical 

Craft, Service 

Laborer, Assembler, 
Fishing, Farming 



Document^ 



Manager, Professional, 
Technician 



Sales, Clerical 

Craft, Service 

Laborer Assembler, 
Fishing, Farming 



Quantitative*^ 



Manager, Professional, 
Technician 



Sales, Clerical 
Craft, Service 



Laborer, Assembler, 
Fishing, Farming 




322 



315 



322 



213:4 
Literacy Levels 



Test resuils are reoorteo on scales of Oto 500 points. Scores are grouped into five levels, with Level 5 being 
most proficient and Level 1 being least proficient. Complete descriptions of each level can be found m 
Appenaix A 

• Prose literacy tasks require readers to understand and use information contained in texts such as newspapers 
;ind pamphlets. 

' Document literacy tasks require readers lo locate and use information contained in materials such as tables, 
charts, and maps. 

- Quantitative literacy tasKS require readers to perform arithmetic computations using numbers found in printed 
materials. 



I On average, English literacy 
i scores attained by adults in 
; white-collar occupations 
• were one level higher than 
scores attained by adults in 
blue-collar occupations. 



Level 5 = 


376 to 500 points 


Level 4 = 


326 to 375 points 


Level 3 = 


276 to 325 points 


Level 2 = 


226 to 275 points 


Level 1 = 


0 to 225 points 



I 
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Direct Measure of the Goal: 
Workforce Skilla 



On average, English literacy 
scores attained by employed 
adults were one level higher 
than scores attained by 
unemployed adults or those 
out of the labor force. 



Exhibit 82 

Adult Literacy, by Employment Status 

Average literacy score^ of adults aged 16 and older on prose, 
document, and quantitative literacy scales, by ennployment 
status, 1992 

Prose^ 

Employed fuil-time 

Employed part-time 

Unemployed 

Out of the labor force^ 



Level 5 = 


376 to 500 points 


Level 4 = 


326 to 375 points 


Lavet 3 = 


276 to 325 points 


Level 2 = 


226 to 275 points 


Level 1 = 


0 to 225 points 



Document^ 

Employed full-time 
Employed part-time 
Unemployed 
Out of the labor force^ 



Quantitative"^ 

Employed full-time 
Employed part-time 
Unemployed 
Out of the labor forced 




12:314 
Literacy Levels 



' Test results are reported on scales of 0 to 500 Doints, Scores are grouped into five levels, withi Level 5 being 
most proficient and Level 1 being least proficient Complete descriptions ot each level can be found m 
Appendix A 

^ Pro'^e literacy tasks require readersto understand and use intormation contained in texts such as newspapers 
ar.d pamphlets. 

^ Document literacy tasks require readersto locate a:'.d use information contained in materials such as tables, 
charts, and maps 

^ Quantitative literacy tasks require readers to perform arithmetic computations using numbers found in printed 
materials 

^ Includes those not employed and not looking tor work, such as full-time students, homemaktrs. retirees, unpaid 
volunteers, etc 
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Exhibit 83 

Perceived Usefulness of Skills in the Future 

Percentage of adult workers who reported that their present job 
skills will be very useful in five years. 1989-91 

International comparisons: 



Flanders (Belgium) 




0% 



20% 



57% 



40% 60% 



80% 



U.S. workers only: 

Male 

X 

^ Female 

Late career^ 

oi Mid-career^ 
< 

Early career^ 

Highest 25% 
Middle 50% 
Lowest 25% 

Professional'* 
White collar^ 
Blue collar^ 



E 
o 

u 
c 



c 
o 

03 

a 

3 

O 

O 




71% 



74% 



100% 



U.S. workers were far more 
likely than Belgian, German, 
or Japanese workers to 
predict that their present job 
skills will be very useful in 
five years. U.S. satisfaction 
with current levels of job 
skills contrasts most sharply 
with Japan, where fewer 
than one in five workers 
predict that their skills will be 
sufficient to meet job 
demands in the future. 



80% 



100% 



Includes 51 + -Year-olds. 
Includes 26- to SO-year-olds 



Includes 25 vear-olds and younger. 
■* Includes owner-manager, professional, and managerial occupational categories. 
Includes supervisor-white collar, and white collar occupational categories. 
Includes supervtsor-blue collar, and blue collar occupational categories. 
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Exhibit 84 

Perceived Responsibility for Improving 
Job Performance 

Percentage of adult workers who strongly agreed that workers 
should be expected to think up better ways to do their jobs, 1989-91 



Delegating responsibility 
to employees to inspect 
quality, improve productivity, 
and design better ways to 
do their own jobs has been 
found to be a characteristic 
common to many competitive, 
high-performance 
companies. Yet U.S. workers 
were much less likely than 
German and Japanese 
workers to report that they 
strongly agreed that workers 
should be expected to think 
up better ways to do 
their jobs. 
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International comparisons 
Flanders (Belgium) 
West Germany 
Japan 
United States 




U.S. workers only: 

Male 
Female 



X 



0) 

< 



Late career^ 
Mid-career2 

Early career^ 



E 
o 
o 
c 



c 
a 

3 

O 

O 



Highest 2S% 
Middle 50% 
Lowest 25% 

Professional 
White collar^ 
Blue collar^ 



60% 



80°. 



lOOSa 




60°/ 



80°/ 



100°/ 



Includes BU-vear-olds 
includes 26- to bO year-olds 
Includes 25-vear-olds and younger 

Includes owner-manager, professional, and managerial occupational categories 
Includes supervisor-white collar, and white collar occupational caiegortes 
Includes supervisor-blue collar, and blue collar occupational cateoones 
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Exhibit 85 

Participation in Adult Education 

Percentage of all adults^ 17 years and older who took adult 
education courses during the previous 12 months, 1991 




0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 



" Excluding those parucipatinq in full-time educational programs exclusively. 
^ Includes 17- to 34-vear-olds. 
^ Includes 35- to 54-year-olds 
"* Includes 55+-year-olds. 



Direct IVleasure of the Objectives: 
Opportunity to Acquire Knowledge and Skills 



About four out of ten 
employed adults took adult 
education courses during 
1990-91 In genera L white 
collar workers were more 
likely than blue collar 
workers to participate in 
this type of training. 
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Exhibit 86 

Participation in Adult Education, by Occupation 

Percentage of employed adults^ 17 years and older who took 
one or more adult education courses during the previous 12 
months, 1991 



All employed adults 



Teachers, except college 
College teachers 
Health diagnosing 



V) 

c 
.9 

Q 

a 

3 
O 

u 
O 



o 
o 



Health assessment, 
treatment 

Executive, administrative, 
and managerial 

Technical and 
related support 

Sales workers 

Administrative support, 
including clerical 

Service 



c 

o 

to 
a 

3 

o 
o 



o 
o 

0) 
3 

s 



Agricultural, forestry, 
and fishing 

Precision production, 
craft, and repair 

Machine operators, 
assemblers, and inspectors 

Transportation and 
materials moving 

Handlers, equipment 
cleaners, helpers, 
and laborers 




74% 



75% 



80% 



100% 



Excluding unemployed persons and persons not in the labor force, such as retirees, homemakers. etc. Excluding 
those participating in full-time educational programs exclusively 
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Exhibit 87 

Barriers to Adult Education 

Percentage of all adults^ 17 years and older who believed that 
barriers kept them from taking adult education courses during the 
previous 12 months, by reason, 1991 




0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 1 00% 



' Excluding those participating in full-time educational programs exclusively. 

'^^MiKc. N'.uit'nal C >cnrcr tor KJuc.iuoii M.itMK ^ .i?iJ Wt-^r.u, iru.. 
riiiNC\hihiT rqn'.it^ iiit<irinatiiii^ procntcJ iii ilu* l^'^^2 C'ru.iU Rcpuri, 



I 



xa6 



Direct IVl^asure of the Objectives: 
Opportunity to Acquire Knowledge and Skills 



! During 1990-91 three out of 
every ten workers received 
some type of support from 
ttieir employers, sucti as time 
off from worker payment 
toward fees or tuition, so 
ttiat they could participate 
in adult education courses. 
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Exhibit 88 

Employer Support for Adult Education 

Percentage of all workers^ 17 years and older whc reported 
receiving some type of ennployer support for adult education 
during the previous 12 nnonths, 1991 



All workers 



c 
o 

o 



a; 
> 



o 
'E 



o 

03 

cr: 



Bachelor's degree 



Associate's degree 



High school diploma 



Less than high 
school diploma 



Black 



Hispanic 



White 




48% 



43% 



Other ^^^^^ 

0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 

' All employed adults excluding those participating exclusively in full-time educational programs 



100*! 



1 Ins oxhihir repeat^ informaiion prwcnrvJ in the Ci«>.iK Rcp<»ri 
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Exhibit 89 

Worker Training 

Percentage of U.S. workers who took training to improve their 
current job skills, 1983 and 1991 



All employed workers 




Blue collar ^^^gB SBpg ^gty^ 

0% 20% 40% 60% 

■ 1983 □ 1991 



Includes 55+-vear-olds. 
Includes 25- \o 54-year-olds. 
Includes 24-year*olds ana younger. 



80% 



Between 1983 and 1991 the | 
percentage of U.S. workers 
who took training to improve 
their current job skills rose 
from 35% to 41%. White 
collar workers, college 
graduates, and workers in 
mid-career were most likely 
to pursue further training. 



100% 



FRir 
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Exhibit 90 

College Enrollment 

Percentage^ of high school graduates who enrolled in two- or 
four-year colleges^ imnnediately after graduation, 1991 

100% 



About six out of ten 1991 high 
school graduates enrolled in 
either two- or four-year 
colleges immediately after 
graduation. 



80% 



60% 



40% 



20% 



0% 



61% 



64% 




All high 
school graduates 



Black 



Hispanic 



White 



' Three-year averages (1990-1992). 

^ Includes junior colleges, communitY colleges, and universtties. 







Change Since 1989^ 




Percentage of high school graduates who enrolled in two- or four-year colleges immediately 


after graduation: 






19892 19913 


All high school graduates 




60 61 


Black 




48 47 


Hispanic 




53 53 


White 




62 64 


^ Interpret with caution. Data are from 


a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 


attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 


^ Three-year averages (1988-1990). 






^ Three-year averages (1990-1992). 







^llurLc: Bureau ot ihc Lci\Mi> ,itiJ N.ukmijI <..fnu*r lor tJuciium StiUistK.s. l'^^^ 
TKix t'xhihit upd.itcx mtonn.itjon prf^cntcJ in the l'')92 Cio Ropurr 
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Exhibit 91 

Trends in College Enrollment 

Percentage^ of high school graduates who enrolled in two- or 
four-year colleges^ immediately after graduation, 1974 to 1991 

100% 



80% 



60% 



40% 



20% 



0% 



Combintd Enrollmtiit in Tw«* aN 
RMir-YtarCollf9tf 





1974 


1991 


Change 


All students 


48% 


61% 


+13 


Black 


40% 


47% 


+7 


Hispanic 


53% 


53% 




Wf^ite 


49% 


64% 


+15 




Enrollments in post- 
secondary mtitutions 
immediately following high 
school increased markedly 
between 1974 and 1991 



16% 



1974 1979 1984 



H Two-year college 

^ Three-year averages. 

^ Includes junior colleges, communitv colleges, and universities. 



1939 1990 1991 
Four-year college 



Source-. Bureau nt thf C:cnsii> and National C^-nrcr io: r:ducarn>n StiuMn;>, 1^^^^ 
This exhibit updates mtormatum prcbcntcJ m the Wl DoAs Report. 
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Direct Measure of the Obj^ctiv^ : 


■■■ • -t 






Post-Secondary Enrollment and Cofipletion 





In 1992, three out often high 
school graduates aged 25-29 
possessed an associate s or 
bachelor's degree. An 
additional 5% had a 
postgraduate degree. 



Exhibit 92 

College Completion 

Percentage of high school graduates aged 25-29 who have 
completed the following levels of education,^ 1992 



Some college 



Associate's degree^ 



Bachelor s degree 



E5% 

. I 3% 
Graduate/ nJ 

professional degree^ ^ 3% 

_J5% 




24% 



0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 

All students □ Black ^ Hispanic □ White 



lOO'^ 



' Percentages represent higliest level of education complete:: 
■ Combines occupational/vocational and academic degress 
Combines master s. aoctoral. and professional degrees 
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Citizenship 
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Exhibit 93 

Voter Registration and Voting 

Percentages of all U.S. citizens who registered to vote and who 
voted, 1992 



100% 



80% 



60% 



40% 



73% 



74% 




20% 



AM Black Hispanic White 

I All U.S. citizens who registered to vote 
Q All U.S. citizens who voted 



Change Since 1988^ 

Percentages of all U.S. citizens who registered to vote and who voted: 



Registered to vote 



I 



All 



! Black 
{ Hispanic 
j White 



1988 


1992 


70 


73 * 


67 


67 


57 


59 


71 


74* 



Voted 

1988 1992 



61 
53 
46 

62 



66^ 
57 
48 
67 



' ^ Interpret with cautjon. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 

: attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 



In 1991 73% of alius, 
citizens were registered to 
vote, while about two-thirds 
actually voted. 



Between 1988 and 1992jhe 
percentages of U.S. citizens 
who registered to vote and 
who voted increased. 
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Direct Measiire of thf Goal: 
Citizenship 



Exhibit 94 

Trends in Voter Registration and Voting 

Percentages of ail U.S. citizens who registered to vote and who 
voted, 1972 to 1992 



100% 



The percentages of U.S. 
citizens who registered to 
vote and who actually voted 
in national elections in 1992 
were almost identical the 
percentages 20 years earlier 
Voter participation declined 
between 1972 and 1976, held 
steady between 1976 and 
1988, and then increased 
between 1988 and 1992. 



80% 



60% 





1972 



1976 



1980 



1984 



1988 



1992 



All U.S. citizens who registered to vote 
All U.S. citizens who voted 



Thi'' exhibit ii|vi,ucs mti^rm.uum prevented in tht- \ Cuuls Report 
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Exhibit 95 

Voting Behavior, by Literacy LeveS 

Percentage of adults eligible to vote who voted in a national 
or state election during the previous five years, by literacy level,^ 
1992 



Prose2 




Quantitative^ 



In 1991 nearly 90% of the 
adults at the highest level of 
English literacy (Level 5) had 
voted in a national or state 
election during the previous 
five yearSr compared to 
about 55% of the adults at the 
lowest level of literacy 
(Level 11 



Level 5 = 


376 to 500 point* 


Level 4 = 


326 to 375 points 


Level 3 = 


276 to 325 points 


Level Z - 


226 to 275 points 


Level 1 = 


0 to 225 points 



100% 



' Test results are reported on scales of 0 to 500 pomts. Scores are grouped rnto five levels, with Level 5 being 
most proficient and Level 1 being least proficient. Complete descriptions of each level can be found m 

^ pfosThU^ require readers to understand and use information contained in texts such as iiDvvi.papers 

and pamphlets. . , u ♦^t.i^^ 

^ Document hteracy tasks require readers to locate and use information contained in materials such as tables. 

' Stitat"veTitB^^^ tasks require readers to perform arithmetic computations using numbers found in printed 
materials, 



-.>»ircc. N.uton.iU A-ntcr un tJucatuMi Si.itiMks. i')^^ 
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Additional Important Information: 
Littracy Skills and Economic Productivity 



Exhibit 96 

Adults In and Out of the Labor Force, 
by Literacy Level 

Percentage of adults aged 16 and older who were employed, 
unemployed, or out of the labor force, by literacy level, ^ 1992 



Prose^ 



In 1992, adults who scored at 
higher literacy levels were 
far more likely to have been 
employed than those who 
scored at the lower literacy 
levels. 



J11% 



1 79°. 
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Document'^ 



Level 5 = 


1 

376 to 500 points : 


Level 4 = 


326 to 375 points 


Level 3 = 


276 to 325 points 


Level 2 = 


226 to 275 points 


Level 1 = 


0 to 225 points 




Quantitative^ 



m 

3% 



84% 



I] 13% 



■ 77° 



l4% 



J 18°/ 



70°/ 




0% 



80°/o 



100% 



■ Employed (full- or part-time} □ Unemployed □ Out of the labor force 

^ Includes tnose not employed and not looking tor work, such as full-time students, homemakers. retirees, 
unpaid volunteers, etc 

^ Test results are reported on scales of 0 to 500 points. Scores are grouped into five levels, with Level 5 being 
most proficient and Level 1 being least proficient Complete descriptions of earh level can be found tn 
Appendix A 

^ Prose literacy tasks require readers to understand and use information contained in texts such as newspapers 
and pamphlets 

^ Document literacy tasks reanire readers to locate and use information contained in materials such as tables, 
charts, and maps 

^ Quantitative literacy tasks require readers to perform arithmetic computations using numbers found in printed 
materials 
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Exhibit 97 

Average Number of Weeks Worked, by 
Literacy Level 

Average number of weeks worked during the previous 12 months 
by adults aged 16 and older, by literacy level/ 1992 



Preset 



Document^ 



Quantitative*^ 




Number of Weeks Worked 



50 



In 1992, adults at the highest 
level o f English literacy 
(Level 5) had worked, on 
average, more than twice as 
many weeks during the 
previous year as adults at the 
lowest level of literacy 
(Level n 



Level 5 = 


376 to 500 points 


Level 4 = 


326 to 375 points 


Level 3 = 


276 to 325 points 


Level 2 = 


226 to 275 points 


Level 1 = 


0 to 225 points 



Test results are reported on scales of 0 to 500 pornts. Scores arc grouped into five levels, with Level 5 berng 
most proticient and Levei 1 being least proficient. Complete descriptions of each level can be found in 
Appendix A 

Prose literacy tasks reauire readers to understand and use infcrmation contained in texts such as newspapers 
-ind pamDnleis, 

Document literacy tasks require readers to locate and use information contained in materials such as tables, 
charts, and maps. 

Quantitative literacy tasks require readers to perform arithmetic computations using numbers found in printed 
materials 



I 



tvc \ III. r. II v ntvr I.t hJtic.uum St.ltl^^K••^. U^^^ 
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Additional Important Informntion: 
Utmey Skills and Economic Productivity 



Exhibit 98 

Median Weekly Wages, by Literacy Level 

Median^ weekly wages^ of adults aged 16 and older,^ 
by literacy level/ 1992 



L. 



In 1992, median weekly 
wages earned by adults at 
the highest level of English 
literacy (Level 5} were more 
than double the median 
weekly wages of adults at 
the lowest level of literacy 
(Level 



I 



Level 5 = 


376 to 


500 points 


Uvel 4 = 


326 to 


375 points 


Uvel 3 = 


276 to 


325 points 


Level 2 = 


226 to 


275 points 


Level 1 = 


0 to 


225 points 
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Prose^ 



Document^ 



Quantitative^ 



I 

$0 



S650 




$681 



$100 $200 $300 $400 $500 $600 $700 



' The median is the midpoint. Weekly wages for haif of the adults at each literacy level would be above the 

reported figure, and weekly wages for half would be below 
^ Before deductions 

^ Includes adults who were employed full-time, part-time, or on leave the week before the survey 
was administered 

^ lest results are reported on scales o* 0 to 500 points. Scores are grouped into five levels, with Level b bemg 
most proficient and Level 1 bemg least proficient Complete descriptions of each level can be found in 
AppendixA. 

^ Prose literacy tasks require readers to understand and use information contained in texts such as newspape-s 

and pamphlets. , ^ ♦ hi 

^ Document literacy tasks require readers to locate and use information contained in materials such astaoies 

charts, and maps 

' Quantitative literacy tasks require readers to perlorm arithmetic computations using numbers touna m printed 
materials 
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Additional important Infofmition: 
CarMT Expectations 
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Exhibit 99 

Career Expectations of High School Seniors 

Percentage of high school seniors who expected to pursue the 
following career paths, 1972 and 1992 



Clerical 
Manager 
Military 
Professional 
Proprietor 



a 



|H||||14% 


Li 4% 


j 


■ 3% 




36% 




12% 




P 3% 








■ 2% 


1 

1 


|~17% 





59% 



CO 



Protective Services 




Operative 



0% 



20% 



1972 



40% 



60% 



80% 



100% 



Over the past twenty years, 
the percentage of high 
school seniors who expect to 
follow career paths which 
demand high sidlls and 
higher education has 
increased dramatically 
especially among females. 





ExpactatkHis 








• FanuU* 




1972 


199Z.t972 


1932 












Whita CoUan 










Clerical 


2% 


1%; 




6% 


Manager 


5% 




5% 


Mllrtary 


4% 


6% 


IV 


1% 


Professional 


42% 


49% 


43% 


S9% 


Proprietor 


3% 


9% 


1% 


5% 


Protective Services 4% 


7% 


<1% 


1% 


Sales 


3% 


2% 


3% 


2% 


Service 


2% 


1% 


7% 


5% 


Technical 


9% 


8% 


5% 


4% 


Blue Collar: 










Craftsman/Trade 


15% 


5% 


1% 


<1% 


Farming 


3% 


2% 


1% 


<1% 


Homemaker 


<1% 


<1% 


6% 


2% 


Laborer 


5% 


1% 


<1% 


<1% 


Operative 


4% 


2% 


1% 


<1% 



□ l992 
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GOAL 6 



Safe, Disciplined, and Drug-free 
Schools 
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GOAL 6 



Safe, Disciplined, and Drug-free Schools 



No child or ycnirh slnniUl he fearful on the wav to schouh atraiJ while rhcre. 
Introduction forLcJ to deal wirh frcqucnr disruprit^iis in the classrotiin, or prcssiirc\l \o u^^ 

unhcalthv or illegal suhstanccs. StiiLicnts in mrIi envuonmcMiis arc nnich Ic-- 
— ~— — ~— - likclv ro mecr rhc Goals \vc set for them: to stav in school, perform nr hi^^hcr at .i 

Jemic lc\'els, and excel in mathematics and science. Vet more and more ot them 
must cope with the theft and \'andalism of thei'- propcrrv. Increasinelw thev muM 
deal w ith in-school assaults hv other students with weapons. And, as new data in 
the Cjoals Report re\'eal, manv are approached— inside their schooU — h\ 
those waniinu to uive or sell them an illeijal dru.L', .md mi^si report that the mi-he- 
haviorof others interferes with their own learninu. 



Certainly, doal 6 cannot he attained hv the schools alone. In t^rder lor scho<»U 
to he sale, disciplined, and Jruu-free. fanulies must foster liealth\ hahiis .mJ Ct>in 
munities must surround children and vouth with positi\ e experiences. h\ en so. 
scliools ha\'e an important mle to plav in creatiuL' healthv leaniini: environment- 
tor students. 

If teaching and learnm^^ are to occur in an en\ ironinent tree of fear o\ \'iolence. 
then imy percentaiie of students who report thev hrin.<^ weapons to schtK>l i> mn^h 
erahle (the percentages are Q% of'8th ^^radcrs, 10VV> of lOth uraders, and 6^)u of 12tii 
,eraders). The data also tell us that students are aware t)f considerahle ^nne activity 
amonu their peers and that an alarmin.u percentage in seci)iularv schools feel 
unsafe at school or uettine to or cotnintj trom school. Manv siudenis aUo repc^n 
thai their teachers frequently ha\'e to interrupt class to de.il with prohlenis ot siu- 
dent ni^heha\'ior. And despite a widespread decline in student drui: use o\-er Uk 
past decide, nea-lv cMie in Unir 12th <jrade students still reported heini! appro.iched 
at sclnH)l last ve ir hv stimetme trxan^! lu sell or L'i\ e them an iIIclmI dnm. 



"loun.i! people ha\ e an ohliLMtion to he seru»us ahoul sch^uil. Bui sch«.. , 
helped hv their surrt^undini! etm^munities, aNti ha\e an ohlie<uion to create tlu 
ci^ndituu^s necessary for tenchinj; iiiui learnin.^ to take place. Only then c 
dents he expected to take responsibility for learning. 



Ml sill- 
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GOAL 6 



Safe, Disciplined, and Drug-free Schools 

By the year 2000, every school in America will be free of drugs and violence and will offer 
a disciplined environment conducive to learning. 



Objectives 



Every school will implement a firm and fair policy on use, possession, and 
distribution ot'dru^s and alcohol. 

Parents, businesses, and community organizations will work together to 
ensure that schools are a safe haven tor all children. 

Every school district will develop a comprehensive K'12 drug and alcohol 
prevention education program. Drug and alcohol curriculum should be 
caught as an integral part of health education. In addition, community- 
based teams should be organized to provide students and teachers with 
needed '.upport. 



■ 
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GOAL 6 



Safe, Disciplined, and Drug-free Schools 



What we have 
learned since 
the 1992 Report 



The 199 5 Cioals Report presents new mtormatum on mJicaior- Mich as the 
sale ot drills at school, ohtaininj: dru^s at sehoc^l, bein^ under the intluence of 
alcohol or other druus while at school, witnessing other students under the influ- 
ence ut" alcohol or other dru«:> while at school, carrvint^ weapcnns to school, stu- 
dent membership in pan^h, student safety, precautions to ensure satetv, and dis- 
ruptions in the classrtiom. In additicMi, updates are presented on at->cht)ol and 
overall drui: use by 8th, 10th, and 12th <jraders, student \'ictimi:ation, skipp'nt' 
schtH^l and skipping classes, and student attitudes toward dru«i use. 

Direct Measures of the Goal 

Drug'free Students and Schools 

Ac -School Use 

In 1992, one in ten 8th prader^, nearlv one in tive 10th i^raderN, and nearly one 
in tour 12th traders reported that they had been approached at school bv scnne- 
one trvin^^ to sell or t^ive them drui^s durin<: the previous year. (See Exhibit 100.) 

More than one-tourth of all students report that beer or wine, liquor, and mar- 
ijuana are easy to obtain at school or on school <,Trounds, (See Exhibit 101,) 

The vast majority of students report never beinp under the intluence of alct)- 
hol or other drups while at school. Hcnvcvcr, about one-third ot all students 
report that they have witnessed other students hi«:h on druj:- or drunk at schot)l. 
(See Exhibits 105 and 106,) 

Oi'crall Use 

Althoueh alct^hol and (uher drui:> are rarelv used at school, overall use is much 
hmher. In 19^2, more than three-Unirths of 12ih eraders u.^ed alcohol durini: the 
pre\*ious vear, and almost one-tourth used mariiuana, according to student 
report.^, Hov/ever, ovenill student use has ctnitinued to decline Mnce the earlv 
19S0'.s,^(See Exhibus 107 and 108,^ 

Schools Free of Violence and Crime 

In 1992, ^% of 8th traders, 10')(^ of 10th .erader>, and 6''^ ot 12th <:raders 
repc^rtcd that thev had brought a weapon to school at least once durint: the previ- 
ous month. The percenca^^es of students, by ^^rade, who habituallv carried a 
weapon ( 10 or more davs in the previous mcmth) were 2^)o, 4'\>, and V-d, respec- 
tivelv, (See Exhibit 109.) 

Substantial num.hers of 8th, 10th and 12th ^^raders continue to be victims ot 
violent acts, thett, and vandalism at school, according to student repcms. Black 
and Hispanic students are more likelv than White student.^ [o be victims o\ vio- 
lent acts at schcM^l invt^lvin.^: weapons. Between 1990 and 1992, tewer 12th 
(Traders reported that their property had been stc^len at schot^l, (See Exhibits 1 10 
and 111.) 

Over one-third t^f all students repc^rt that other student.s ar their .school belong 
to fmhtin<z uanu.s. (See Exhibit IH.) 
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GOAL 6 



Safe, Disciplined, and Drug-free Schools 

While nvjst stLiJcncs feel s.ite m c^r around their schtn^ls, siiKstantial numbers 
report feeling^ unsafe stime or most (^t'rhe imK\ In 1992, 1% ot 8th graders report- 
ed stayinu home trom schot)l at lea^^: once durinu the previous month because ot 
concerns ti>r their physical satety, (See Exhibit 1 14.) 

Disciplined Environments Conducive to Learning 

In 1992, the maioritv of students in Grades 8 and 10 repeated that student dis- 
ruptions were fairlv ctnnmon occurrences \n their classes. Abcnit h.ilt ot the stu- 
dents estim.ited that disruptions incurred on!v occa-sitniallv iti\'e times a week or 
less), but ! I'l of the student< repi^rted that teachers interrupted class twentv 
times a week or more to deal with student misbehavior. Abtnit omc in twentv 8th 
and 10th uraders repc^rted that i^ther students iniertered with tbeir own leaminu 
at least twentv times a week. (See Exhibit 117.) 

Skipping school and classes is a fairlv commtn^ practice amcmii 8th, 10th, and 
1 2th graders, according to student reptirts. i'-etween 1900 and l'^>02, the percent- 
age of 12ih eraders who skipped class increased, lncrea^^'^ were nu\st prevalent 
amcm^ Black students. (See Exhibit 1 18.) 

Additional Important Information 

Student Attitudes Toward Drug Use 

In 1992, students in hiuher grades were less likelv than younuer students to 
report that thev disapproved o\ adults drinkini: larLie quantities ot alcohol or try- 
ing marijuana, and were mtire likclv ro en^a^c in these behaviors themselves. 
Htnvever, between 1991 and 1992, the percentaLie t^t hieh .school seniors wht) 
reptirted disapprovine of adults having hve (^r mt)re drinks in a row once t^r twice 
each weekend increased. (See Exhibit 121.) 

Student Safetv 

Sizable proportitins ot students and their parents rept)rt that thev take one or 
nu^re precautions xo ensure students' perstinal satctv at school or on the way to t)r 
from school. Staving in a ^roup and staving awav trt^m certain places in school 
were the precautions mtist frequently cited by students; talking to students about 
wavs to avoid trouble and settinu limits on the amtKint ot monev taken ro .school 
were the precautions most trequentlv cited by parents. (See Exhibits 122 and 
12^.) 



"""^—^—^^^ ^jill i^^.^^j comprehensive definition o\ "disciplined environment con- 

\A/h f o ctill vlucive to le<irninu" and a set of indicators tc^ measure its presence c^r absence. 

V V nat we STIII j^^^ l^,^^ established a Task Force to develop the needed definition and the 

need to know dimensions chat characterize it. Rased on the results of these efforts, new and 

improved indicators will appear in future Goals Reports. 
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Direct Measure of the Goal: 
Drug-free Students and Schools 



In 1992, one in ten 8th 
graders, nearly one in five 
10th graders, and nearly one 
in four 12th graders reported 
thatthey had been 
j approached at school by 
I someone trying to sell or give 
i them drugs during the 
i previous year 



Exhibit 100 

Sale of Drugs at School 

Percentage of students who reported that someone had offered 
to sell or give them an illegal drug at schooP during the previous 
year, 1992 



Grade 8 



Grade 10 



10% 




90% 




Irade 12 




■ Yes 

□ No 



Or someone had actually sold or given them an illegal drug at school 



I 
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Drug-free Students and Schools 
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Exhibit 101 

Obtaining illegal Drugs at School 

Percentage of students^ who reported that it is easy^ to obtain 
alcohol or nnarijuana at school or on school grounds, 1993 



Ali students 



> 
O 



Elementary 



Middle/junior high 



Senior high 



Combination school^ 



Fewer than 300 
students 



o 
o 
x: 
a 
C/3 



300 - 599 



600 - 999 



1,000 or more 



Urban, inside'* 



c 

0) 

•a 
'to 

c 

I ^ 



Urban, outside'* 



I 29% I 
1 29% ' 



ZJ6 



8% 
7% 
6% 



19% 
15% 
16% 



More than one-fourth of all 
students report that beer or 
wine, liquor, and marijuana 
are easy to obtain at school 
or on school grounds. 




25% 

.^>^^:.v.v'.j 22% 
24% 

30%: 
26% 
29% 

_ 37% 
j33 % 
^ 40% 




20% 40% 
Q Liquor 



60% 80% 
Q Marijuana 



100% 



Includes 6th through 12th graders. 
•' Responses of easy and fairly easy combined. 

' Students were assigned to a school category on the basis of their grade level School categories were as 
follows. Schools in which the lowest grade was 3 or less and the highest grade was 8 or less were classified as 
elementary. Schools in which the lowest grade was 4 through 9 and the highest grade was 4 through 9 were 
classified as middle/junior high. Schools in which the lowest grade was 7 through 12 and the highest grade was 
lOthrough 12 were classified as senior high. Schools that did not meet these qualifications were classified as 
combination scnoois ' 

' See Appendix A for a complete description. 
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Direct Measure of the Goal: 
Drug-iree Students and Schoals 



Although alcohol, marijuana, 
and other drugs are rarely 
used by students at school 
during the day, higher levels 
of use occur near school and 
at school events, according 
to student reports. Use of 
alcohol and other drugs is 
i more prevalent among older 
students, and alcohol is more 
commonly used than 
marijuana or other drugs. 



Exhibit 102 

Use of Drugs at School by 8th and 10th Graders 

Percentage of 8th and 10th graders who reported that they 
used alcohol or other drugs at or near school during the previous 
year, 1992 



100% 



80% 



60% 



40% 



20% 



19% 




Grades Grade 10 

At school during 
the day 



Grade 8 Grade 10 
Near school 



Marijuana or any other illicit drug 



Grade 8 Grade 10 

At a school dance^ game, 
or other event 

□ Alcohol 



Ihwcxliihtt updntcb intiirm.uuin prcscni 



tlu' 1991 Cnuls Rcporr 



Direct Measure of the Goal: 
Drug-free Students and Schools 
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Exhibit 103 

Use of Drugs at School by 12th Graders 

Percentage' of 12th graders who reported that they used the 
following substances at school during the previous year, 1992 



100% 



80% 



60% 



40% 



20% 



0% 



•7 0/ 8% OVo 7% CO/. CO/ 

5% HH^io, »^.io/„ i^Ar^i% 



8% 70/, 



All 



Black 



Hispanic 



White 



■ Alcohol □ Marijuana □ Cocaine 

^ Three-year averages (1990-19921 reported for racial/ethnic groups. 



Use of alcohol and other 
drugs by 12th graders at 
school is not widespread. In 
1992, 7% of 12th graders used 
alcohol at school during the 
previous year, 5% used 
marijuana, and 1% used 
cocaine, according to 
student reports. 



Change Since 1990^ 



Percentage^ of 12th graders who reported that they used the following substances at school 
during the previous year 





Alcohol 

1990 


1992 


Marijuaf 

1990 


1992 


Cocaine 

1990 1992 


Ali^ 
, Black 
, Hispanic 
. White^ 


7% 
8% 
8% 
8% 


7% 
8% 
8% 
6%* 


6% 
4% 
6% 
8% 


5% 
2% 
7% 
5%* 


1% 1%* 
<1% 1% 
1% <1% 
1% 1%* 



^ interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shov/n could be 
! attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred, 
i 2 Three-year averages (1988-1990, 1990-1992) reported for racial/ethnic groups. 

^ The non-rounded values for all 12th graders in 1990 and 1992 for cocaine were 14 and 0.6, respectively, 
i ^ The non-rounded values for White 12th graders in 1390 and 1992 for cocaine were 1.4 and O.B. respectively. 
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Direct Measure of thp Goal: 
Drug-free Students and Scfiools 



Use of alcohol, marijuana, 
and cocaine at school has 
dropped sharply since 1980, 
according to reports from 
high school seniors. 



Exhibit 104 

Trends in At-SchooB Drug Use 

Percentage of 12th graders who reported that they used the 
following substances at school during the previous year, 
1980 to 1992 



50% 



40% 



30% 



20% 



10% 



0% 





21% 










14% ■ 










3% ^ 








i_a 7% 

• c 5% 

- . 1% 



1980 



1985 



Alcohol 



Marijuana 



1990 1991 1992 



Cocaine 
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Exhibit 105 

Being Under the Influence of Alcohol or Other 
Drugs While at School 

Percentage^ of students who reported being under the influence 
of alcohol or other drugs while at school during the previous four 
weeks, 1992 



Under the influence 
of alcohol 
while at school: 



96% 



Never 



One or two days 



Three or more days 



Under the influence 
of marijuana or some 
other illegal drug 
while at school: 



Never 



One or two days 



Three or more days 



0% 20% 40% 

■ Grade 8 □ Grade 10 

Percentages may not add up to 100% because ot rounding. 




; The vast majority of students 

, report never being under the 

; influence ofalcofiol or other 

\ drugs while at school . 



97% 



60% 80% 100% 

□ Grade 12 



I 



i53 
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Diredt Measure of. the Goal: 
Driig-free Students aiici Schools • 



About one-third of all 
students report that they 
have witnessed other 
students high on drugs or 
drunk at school. 



I 



Exhibit 106 

Witnessing Other Students Under the influence of 
Alcohol or Other Drugs While at School 

Percentage of students^ who reported witnessing other students 
high on drugs or drunk at school, 1993 



All students 



27% 



ERIC 



Elementary P 




33% 



% Middle/junior high 

0) 



0} 
T3 
(0 



21% 



14% 



0) 
N 

•55 

o 
o 



Senior high 



Combination school^ 



Fewer than 300 
students 



300 - 599 



600 • 999 



1,000 or more 



50% 




25% 



23% 



42% 



28% 



21% 



34°/ 



27% 



43% 



37% 



0) 
u 
c 

0) 
■D 

'55 

0) 



c 

Si 



Urban, inside^ 
Urban, outside^ 
Rural 




60% 



80^ 



100% 



I Witnessed students 
drunk at school 



O Witnessed students high 
at school on drugs such as 
marijuana, LSD, or cocaine 



includes 6th through 12th graders 

Students were assigned to a school category on the basis of their grade level. School categories were ab 
follows: Schools in which the lowest grade was 3 or less and the highest grade was 8 or tess were classified as 
elementary. Schools in which the lowest grade was between 4 and 9 and the highest oraoe was between 4 
and 9 were classified as middle/junior high. Schools in which the lowest grade was between 7 and 12 and mv. 
highest grade was between 10 and 12 were classified as senior high. Schools that did not meet these 
qualifications were classified as "combination schools." 
See Appendix A for a complete description 
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Exhibit 107 

Overall Student Drug Use 

Percentage^ of students who reported that they used the 
following substances during the previous year, 1992 



Alcohol: 



11% 




80% 



] 80% 



Marijuana 



Hispanic 



19% 



I 25% 



6% 



White _]^^S3J7%_ 



Cocaine: 



25% 



Ail 



Black 



2% 
2% 
3% 

1% 
1% 
1% 



Hispanic 



3% 
4% 
5% 

|Li% 
White 12% 

J 3% 

0% 20% 40% 

■ Grades □ Grade 10 

Two-year averages (199M992) reported for racial/ethnic groups. 



60% 80% 
□ Grade 12 



Change Since 1990^ 

Percentage^ of 12th graders who reported that they used the following substances during the 
previous year: 



Alcohol 

1990 1992 



All 

Black 

Hispanic 

Whit3 



81% 77%^ 

64% 64% 

74% 80% 

86% 80% 



Any illicit drug^ 

1990 1992 



33% 
17% 
26% 
38% 



27% ■ 
15%- 
30% 
31% 



Marijuana 

1990 1992 



27% 22% ' 

14% 12% ■ 

22% 25% 

32% 25% 



Cocaine 

1990 1992 



5% 
2% 
7% 
6% 



3% ■ 
1% 
5% 
3% 



^ Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be atuibutable 

to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 
2 Two-year averages (1989-1990, 1991-1992) reported for racial/ethnic groups. 
^ See Appendix A for complete description. 
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Although alcohol and other 
drugs are rarely used at 
school, overall use is much 
higher. Alcohol is used by 
more than three-fourths of all 
12th graders and is by far the 
most commonly used drug, 
according to student reports. 
Alcohol and marijuana use 
are more prevalent among 
older students, although 
cocaine use is relatively 
uncommon across age 
groups. Black students 
report the lowest rates of use 
' at all grade levels. 



100% 



L 



Between 1990 and 1992, the 
percentage of high school 
seniors who used alcohol, 
marijuana, cocaine, and 
other illicit drugs decreased, 
according to student reports. 
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Direct Measure of the Goal: 
Drug-free Istudenl^ and Schools 



Exhibit 108 

Trends in Overall Student Drug Use 

Percentage of 12th graders who reported that they used the 
following substances during the previous year, 1980 to 1992 



100% 



Since 1980^ overall use of 
alcohol and other drugs 
by high school seniors 
has declined noticeably, 
according to student reports. 




77% 



60% 



40% 



20% 



53% 
49% 



27% 
22% 



12% 



1980 



1985 



1990 1991 1992 



Alcohol 

Any tllicit drug^ 



See Appendix A tor complete description 



Marijuana 
Cocaine 
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Exhibit 109 

Carrying Weapons to School 

Percentage of students who reported carrying a weapon^ to 

school during the previous four weeks, 1992 

100% 



80% 



60% 



40% 



20% 



0% 





9% 




10% 


4% 


6% 




■1 




■1 








1 



Grade 8 



Grade 10 



Grade 12 



At least once □ 10 or more days 



' Includes qun. knife, or club 



In mi, 9% of 8th graders, 
10% of Wth graders, and 6% 
of 12th graders reported that 
they had brought a weapon 
to school at least once during 
the previous month. The 
percentages of students, by 
grade, who habitually carried 
a weapon to school (10 or 
more days in the previous 
month) were 2%, 4%, and 3%, 
respectively. 



J 



I 
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Direct Measure of the Obal: 
Schools Free of Violence and Crime.. 



Substantial numbers of 8th, 
10th, and 12th graders are 
victims of violent acts, theft, 
and vandalism at school, 
according to student reports. 
Threats and injuries are 
higher among younger 
students than among 
students in upper grades. 



Between 1990 and 1992, 
fewer 12th graders reported 
that their property hn d been 
stolen at school. 



Exhibit 110 

Student Victimization 

Percentage of students who reported that they were victimized in 
the following ways at school during the previous year, 1992 

Threatened: 

With a 
weapon 



Without a 
weapon 



Injured: 



With a 
weapon 



Without a 
weapon 



Theft of 
student's property p 



Vandalism of 
student's property 




60% 



80% 



100% 



Grade 8 □ Grade 10 □ Grade 12 



Change Since 1990^ 

Percentage of 12th graders who reported that they were victimized in the following ways at school 
during the previous year 



Threatened: 

With a weapon 

Without a weapon 
Injured: 

With a weapon 

Without a weapon 
Theft of student's property 
Vandalism of student's property 



1992 



13% 
25% 

6% 
14% 
42% 
29% 



14% 
25% 

5% 
13% 
37% 
26% 



' Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey The changes shown could be 
attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 
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Direct Measure of the Goal: 
Schools Free of Violence and Crime 
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Exhibit 111 

Threats and Injuries wSih Weapons 

Percentage' of students who reported that they were victimized in 

the following ways at school during the previous year, 1992 



Threatened with 
a weapon: 



Grade 8 



Grade 10 



Grade 12 



Injured with 
a weapon: 



Grade 8 



Grade 10 



Grade 12 




10% 

'111%: 



6% 



3 



8% 
7% 
5% 



0% 
Black 



20% 40% 
n Hispanic 



60% 



80% 



100% 



□ White 



Two-vear averages (1991-1992) reported for racial/ethnrc groups for Grades 8 and 10. Three-year averages 
(1990-1992) reported for racial/ethnrc groups for Grade 12. 



! Change Sinca 1990^ 

i 

: Percentage^ of 12th graders who reported that they were victimized in the following ways at school 
! during the previous year: 



Threatened with a weapon 

1990 1992 


Injured with i 

1990 


3 weapon 

1992 


Blacl^ 


21% 


19% 


10% 


8% 


Hispanic 


14% 


15% 


6% 


7% 


White 


12% 


13% 


4% 


5% 



' ^ Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 

, attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 

: ^ Three-year averages (1988-1990, 1990-1992) reported for racial/ethnic group:?. 
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Black and Hispanic students 
are more likely than White 
students to be victims 
of violent acts at school 
involving weapons, 
according to student reports. 



I 
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Direct Measure of the Goal; 
Schools Free of Violence and Crime 



Between 1980 and 1992. 
student reports of 
victimization at school have 
remained fairly dteady. 



Exhibit 112 

Student Victimization Trends 

Percentage of 12th graders who reported that they were 
victimized in the following ways ai school during the previous 
year, 1980 to 1992 



50% 



I 40% 



I 30% 



20% 



10% 



0% 



□ — □ 



□ 37% 



34% □ 

25% 

^9%" 

..11% 
5% 



rv 



5% 



1980 1985 
' Threatened with a weapon 
Threaterod without a weapon 
• Theft of student's property 



1990 1991 1992 
♦ ' Injured with a weapon 

Injured without a weapon 
O Vandalism of student's property 
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- Direct Measure of the Goal: 
Schools Free of Violence and Crime. 
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Exhibit 113 

Student Membership in Gangs 

Percentage of students^ who report that other students in their 
school belong to fighting gangs, 1993 



All students 



Elementary 



"3 Middle/junior high 

CD 



T3 

(0 



Senior high 



Combination schools'^ 



Black 



c 

JC 



O 



C 
0) 

CO 



Hispanic 



White 



Other 




o 
o 

u 



Fewer than 300 
students 



300 - 599 



600 - 999 



1,000 or more 



c 
(I) 
•a 
"55 

0) 



c 



Urban, inside^ 
Urban, outside^ 



Rural 



0% 



1 Over one-third of all students 
\ report that other students at 
\ their school belong to 
\ fighting gangs. 



51% 



39% 




47% 



43% 



I 20% 

20% 40% 60% 



80% 100% 



' Includes 6th through 12th graders 

^ Students were assigned to a school category on the basis of their grade level. School categories were as 
follows- Schools in which the lowest grade was 3 or less and the highest grade was 8 or less were classified as 
elementary. Schools in which the lowest grade was bet,veen 4 and 9 and the highest grade was between 4 
and 9 were classified as middle/junior high. Schools in which the lowest grade was between 7 and 1 2 and the 
highest grade was between 10 and 12 were classified as senior high. Schools that did not meet these 
qualifications were classified as "combination schools." 

^ See Appendix A for a complete description. 
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Direct Measure of the Goal: 
iScliobIs Free of Violence anrd Crime 



While most students feel safe 
in or around their schools, 
substantial numbers report 
feeling unsafe some or most 
of the time. In 1991 7% of 8th 
graders reported staying 
home from school at least 
once during the previous 
month because of concerns 
for their physical safety. 
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Exhibit 114 

Student Safety 

Percentage^ of students who reported feeling unsafe at school or 
on the way to or from school, 1992 



Student feels unsafe 
while at school: 



Never 



Rarely 



48% 
50% 



Some of the time 



Most of the time2 T 3% 
J 3% 




57% 



Student feels unsafe 
going to or from school: 



157% 



Never fT7;?j^.^rcs^rgfc')^-i.<:i^iff^^ 60% 

1 59% 



Rarely 



Some of the time 



Most 



54% 
3% 
4% 




Student did not go 
to school during the 
past month because 
he/she felt unsafe at 
school or on the way 
to or from school: 



Never 



At least once 




0% 



20% 



40% 



60% 



80% 



100% 



I Grade 8 □ Grade 10 □ Grade 12 



Percentages may not add up to 100% because of roundmg 
Responses of most days and "even/ day" combined 
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Exhibit 115 

Teacher Safety 

Percentage of public school teachers who reported that they felt 
unsafeMn their school buildings, 1991 

100% 



80% 



60% 



40% 



20% 



0% 



15% 



8% 



1% 




All Schools 



City Suburb/ Town 

urban fringe 



Rural 



■ During school hours 

' Responses of "unsafe" and moderately unsafe' combined. 



After school hours 
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Exhibit 116 

Teacher Victimization 

Percentage of public school teachers who reported that they 
were victimized by a student from their school in the following 
ways, 1991 



100% 



80% 



60% 



40% 




Verbally abused in 
the last 4 weeks 

■ All Schools 
[U Town 



Threatened with injury 
in the last 12 months 

□ City 

^ Rural 



2% 3% 3% 3% ^1 0/ 
mmmi Ik^^ 
Physically attacked in 
the last12 months 



S Suburb/urban fringe 
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Most teachers feel safe in 
their schools during the day. 
Teachers in cities are more 
likely than teachers in other 
areas to feel unsafe 
in their buildings after 
school hours. 



Teachers in cities are more 
likely than teachers in other 
areas to be victims of verbal 
abuse and threats, according 
to teacher reports. 
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. Direct Measure of the Goal: 
Disciplined Environments Conducive to Learning 



Exhibit 117 

Disruptions in Class by Students 

Percentage^ of students who reported that during an aver^ye 
week disruptions occurred in their classes, 1992 



Teachers interrupt 
class to deal with 
student misbehavior: 



In 1992, the majority of 
students in Grades 8 and 10 
reported that student 
disruptions were fairly 
common occurrences in their 
classes. About half of the 
students estimated that 
disruptions occurred only 
occasionally (five times a 
week or less)r but / 1-15% of 
the students reported that 
teachers interrupted class 
twenty times a week or more 
to deal with student 
misbehavior About one in 
twenty 8th and 10th graders 
reported that other students 
interfered with their own 
learning at least twenty times 
a week. 



Misbehavior by other 
students interferes with 
student's own learning: 




61% 



Occasionally^ 
0ften3 



Regularly^ ^^^J 



I 



Student comes to 
class late without an 
approved excuse: 



Never 



Occasionally^ 




54°.o 



60% SO'^o 



100% 



■ Grades □ Grade 10 

' Percentages may not add uplo m% because of rounding 
^ Occasionally - b times a week or less 

Often = 6-19 times a week 
^ Regularly- 20timDS a week or more 
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Exhibit 118 

Skipping School and Classes 

Percentage^ of students who reported that they did the following 
during the previous 30 days, 1992 



Skipped school: 



All 




1 10% 



Black 



Hispanic 




38% 



Skipped class: 



White 




31% 




All 


^^Hl47o 


35% 


1 1 


Black 




39% 






Hispanic 
White 


^y>-yAX^r' ■ 37% 


|42% 


■Mii%i 

24% 


33% 



0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 

Grade 8 □ Grade 10 □ Grade 12 



' Two-year averages (1991-1992} reported for racial/ethntc groups. 



100% 



1 Change Since 1990^ 

I 

1 

' Percentage^ of 12th graders who reported that they did the following during the previous 30 days: 



Skipped school 

1990 1992 



All 
I Black 
I Hispanic 
; White 



30% 
22% 
37% 
30% 



30% 
25% 
38% 
31% 



Skipped class 

1990 1992 



33% 
31% 
42% 
33% 



35% 
39% 
42% 
33% 



Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 



attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 
: 2 Two-year averages (1989-1990, 1991-1992) reported for racial/ethnic groups. 
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Skipping sctiool and classes 
; is a fairly common practice 
' among 8th, Wth, and 12th 

graders, especially among 
■ Hispanics and among 
: Students in higher grades. 



Between 1990 and 1992, the 
percentage of 12th graders 
who skipped class increased, 
according to student reports. 
Increases were most 
prevalent among Black 
students. 



Direct Measure of the Goal: 
Disciplined Environments Conducive to Learning 



In 1991 nearly seven out 
of ten high school teachers 
felt that they had substantial 
or complete disciplinary 
control over students in their 
classrooms. 



Exhibit 119 

Teacher Disciplinary Control Over Classrooms 

Percentage of all high school teachers who indicated 
varying levels of disciplinary control over students in their 
classrooms, 1991 



I 



Between 1988 and 1991, the 
percentage of high school 
teachers who indicated 
that they had substantial or 
complete disciplinary control 
over students in their 
classrooms remained about 
the same. 



No 
control 




4% 



17% 




Complete 
control 



Change Since 1988^ 

Percentage of all high school teachers who indicated substantial or complete disciplinary' control over students 
in their classrooms: 



1 



1988 



1991 



Substantial or complete control 



67 



68 



^ Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 
attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 
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Exhibit 120 

Teacher Beliefs About the School Environment 

Percentage of all high school teachers who reported/ 1991 



student behavior 
interferes with my teaching 



Principal enforces 
school rules and backs 
me up when I need it 

Rules are consistently enforced 
by teachers in this school, even 
for students who are not 
in their classes 




86% 



0% 



Responses ot 'agree ' and "strongly agree ' combined. 



Chango Since 1988^ 

Percentage of all high school teachers who reported:^ 



1988 



1991 



Student misbehavior 
interferes with my teaching 

Principal enforces school rules 
and backs me up when 1 need it 

Rules are consistently enforced by 
teachers in this school, even for 
students who are not in their classes 



41 

82 
50 



33* 



61 



' Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 

attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 
^ Responses of "agree" and "strongly agree" combined. 
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In mi more than 30% of 
all high school teachers felt 
that student misbehavior 
interfered with their teaching. 
Nearly nine out of ten 
teachers felt that their 
principal consistently 
enforced school rules, but 
only six out often felt that 
other teachers did so. 



20% 40% 60% 80% 100% ^ 



1 



Between 1988 and 1991 
fewer high school teachers 
felt that student misbehavior 
interfered with their 
teaching, and more felt that 
principals and other teachers 
consistently enforced 
school rules. 
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Additional Important Information: 
Student Attitudes Toward Drug Use 



Exhibit 121 

Student Attitudes Toward Drug Use 

Percentage of students who reported the following, 1992 



In 1392, students in 
progressively higher grades 
were less likely to report that 
they disapproved of adults 
drinking large quantities of 
alcohol or trying marijuana, 
and were more likely to 
report engaging in these 
behaviors themselves. In 
contrast student disapproval 
of adults using cocaine was 
consistently high across 
grades, and the percentage 
of students using cocaine 
was consistently low. 



They disapprove of 
adults having 5 or 
more drinks in a row 
once or twice each 
weekend 

They had 5 or more 
drinks in a row 
during the 
previous two weeks 



They disapprove of 
adults trying 
marijuana 
once or twice 



They used 
marijuana in the 
previous year 



They disapprove of 
adults trying 
cocaine powder 
once or twice 



They used 
cocaine in the 
previous year 




0% 20% 40% 

■ Grades □ Grade 10 



60°/o 80*? 
□ Grade 12 



100% 



Between 1991 and 1992, the 
percentage of high school 
seniors who reported 
disapproving of adults having 
five or more drinks in a row 
once or twice each weekend 
increased. 



Change Since 199V 

Percentage of 12th graders who reported the following: 



1991 1992 



They disapprove of adults having 5 or more drinks in a row once or 

twice each weekend 
They had 5 or more drinks in a row during the previous two weeks 

They disapprove of adults trying marijuana once or twice 
They used marijuana in the previous year 

They disapprove of adults trying cocaine powder once or twice 
They used cocaine in the previousyear 



67% 71% 
30% 28% 



69% 
24% 

88% 
4% 



70% 
22% 

89% 
3% 



^ Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 
attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred 
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Additional Important Information: 
Studant Safaty 
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Exhibit 122 

Student Precautions to Ensure Personal Safety 

Percentage of students^ who reported taking the following 
precautions to ensure their personal safety, 1993 



Taking a special 
route to school 



Staying away from 

certain places in ^^^^^^ 25% 
school 



Staying away from 
certain places on 
school grounds 



Staying away from 
school-related events 



Trying to stay in 
a group 



Staying home from 
school sometimes 




0% 



20% 



40% 



■ All students ^ Middle/junior high 
□ Elementary □ Senior high 



60% 80% 100% 
Combination schools^ 



Sizable proportions of 
students report that they take 
one or more precautions to 
ensure their personal safety 
at school or on their way to 
or from school. Staying in a 
group and staying away from 
certain places in school were 
the precautions most 
frequently cited by students. 



' Includes 6th through 12th graders. 
Students were assigned to a school category on the basis of their grade level. School categories were as 
follows: Schools m which the lowest grade was 3 or less and the highest grade was 8 or less were classified as 
elementary. Schools in which the lowest grade was between 4 and 9 and the highest grade was between 4 
and 9 were classified as middle/|unior high. Schools in which the lowest grade was between 7 and 1 2 and the 
highest grade was between 10 and 12 were classified as senior high. Schools that did not meet these 
qualifications were classified as "combination schools." 
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Additional Important Information: 
Studant Safety 



Exhibit 123 

Parent Precautions to Ensure Students' Safety 

Percentage of students^ whose parents reported taking the 
following precautions to ensure students' safety, 1993 



Nearly all students ' parents 
report that they have taken 
one or more precautions to 
ensure their children's safety 
at school. Talking to students 
about ways to avoid trouble 
and setting limits on the 
amount of money taken to 
school were the precautions 
most frequently cited by 
parents. 
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Advising student not i ^^ ^ g33j3j,g>«,»^>-^ 
to travel a certain SSSSSSSSSS^SSSSS 34% 
route to school 



Advising student to 
take a different kind 
of transportation 



Advising student not 
to wear certain kinds 
of clothing or jewelrv 



Setting limits on the 
amount of money 
taken to school 




Talking with student 
about how to avoid 
trouble 



0% 20% 40% 

■ All students SS Middle/junior high 
□ Elementary □ Senior high 



60% 

Combination schools^ 



Includes 6th through 12th graders. 

Students were assigned to a school category on the basis of their grade level School categories were as 
follows: Schools in which the lowest grade was 3 or less and the highest grade was 8 or less were classified as 
elementary Schools m which the lowest grade was between 4 and 9 and the highest grade was between -i 
and 9 were classified as middle/)unior high. Schools in which the lowest grade was bet\'.een 7 and 12 and ttu: 
highest grade was between 10 and 12 were classified as senior high. Schools that did net meet these 
qualifications were classified as "combination schools " 
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Developing Improved 
Measurement Systems and 
Strategies for Goal Attainment 



From its inception, the National Educatiut^ C3inils 
Panel has hcen anicerned ahoiit the existence o( 
major gaps in intt^rmatiim needed to monitor 
prot^ress on the six National Education Goals. One of 
the Panel s maj(n' responsibilities, therefore, has been 
to propose improvements to natim^al and internation- 
al measurement systems so that proi^ress in achievint^ 
the Cnials could be mom comprehensively and accu- 
rately portrayed. The purpose of these efforts is always 
to provide new informatim^ to improve educational 
results, as well as to ,^auge where i^ur efforts are suc- 
ceeding and where they are tailing short. 

To acctimplish this, the Panel con\'enes expert 
advistiry btKlies (knnwn as Resource Groups, 
Technical Planning Cirtnips, and Task Forces) on at^ 
ongoing basis. These gnnips, workit^g closely with 
designated Panel members and their staffs on long- 
term data imprtivement projects, make recommenda- 
tions for new data collection and assessment strate- 
gies. The Panel then weighs the ad\'ice of its advisory 
bodies and, when apprtipriate, recommends new ini- 
tiatives and rettirmsj 

For the first time, the Panel embarked this past year 
on long-term pmjects that move beyond n^easurement 
issues and directly inm strategies fur achieving the 
Cunds. For example, a special task fnrce was estab- 
lished to recommend how telecommunications net- 
work technologies shtnild be depK^yed and used to 
help the natitm achieve the Cjoals. Another task 
force was asked to mitline the characteristic^ of a 'Vlis- 
ciplined envirt>nment ctinducive to learning," And 
papers were s(^licited that clarified the dimensions of 
readiness for school in or^ler to improve the nature 
and quality o\ services \o young children thrnughtHit 
the natiiMi. Each t)f diese initiatives will be continued 
o\'er the next year, aKM\g with others which focus 
directly on stnuegies for Goal attainment. 

The Panel currently has ongi^ing long-term iniiia- 
lives in eight areas. What follows is a summary of the 
progress made in each o\' these o\'er ihe preceding 
year.- 



1. SCHOOL READINESS (Goal 1) 

1992^93 LEAD PANELISTS: 

Senator Bingaman, Representative Gtiodling, 
Governor Carlson, and Govenmr Nekstin 

MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS: Draft paper 
elaborating the five dimensions of early child- 
hood learning and development. 

PRELIMINARY PLANS FOR 1993<94: 

Disseminate final draft paper on the five dimen- 
sions tif early childhood learning and development. 

Efforts in this area emerged from the Panel's deci- 
sion in 1992 to recommend the deveUipment o\ an 
Early Childhood Assessment System. Such a system 
would report regularly on the status oi the nation's 
kindergarten students on five dimensions o\ early 
childhood learning and de\'elopment: 1) Ctignitit)n 
and genend ki^owledge, 2) physical well-being and 
motor development, 3) social and emotional deveUip- 
ment, 4) approaches toward learning, and 5) language 
usage. 

These five readiness dimensions have been centnd 
to the work o\ the Panel and its advisory bodies tu'er 
the past year. A Technical Planning Group was estab- 
lished to develop a paper elaborating the meaning and 
usefulness of the five dimensions. This paper is ntnv 
undergoing internal re\aew and critique. The Panel 
plans to disseminate it widely in the year ahead \or use 
as a local pnigram improvement tool. Meanwhile, the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) has 
incorporated the five readiness dimensions nuo a new 
national longitudinal study of early childhtHKl learn- 
ing and development. 

The Goal 1 Resource Group has also worked with 
the Panel to outline a mechanism that would oversee 
developments in early childhcuid assessment. 
Panelists Goodling and C'lKhnm are currently spon- 
soring legislation to create such a body. 
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2. SCHOOL COMPLETION (Goal 2) 

1992^93 LEAD PANELISTS: Gcn ernor 
Rranstad and Gcn-crncir NcLscm 



MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS: Consensus 
recommendation on the use of NA£P in 1993; 
resolution on citizenship indicators incorporating 
the concept of "service learning." 



MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS: Resokition 
on National Gcnils core data elements fc^r adminis- 
trative record systems. 



PRELIMINARY PLANS FOR 1993^94: Review 
reports, as they appear, on the technical merits of 
NAGRs achievement levels. 



PRELIMINARY PLANS FOR 1993^94: Work 
toward the implementation of the Panels resolu- 
tion on the development of a Voluntary State/ 
Local Student Record System and core data 
elements to chart local progress in achieving the 
National Gixils. 

In 1992, the Goals Panel endorsed the develop- 
ment of a Voluntary State/Local Student Record 
System that would use standard definitions of key stu- 
dent characteristics, such as high school completer 
and dropout, and would he ahle to track students who 
transfer from one school system to another. In April 
1993, the Goals Panel further defined the elements of 
such a system through a resolution recommending a 
set of uniform data elements to he used hy states -ind 
local communities for monitoring progress on each of 
the National Goals. 



Activities in this area centered on tt e use of 
achievement level data from the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP; in the 1993 Goals 
Report and developing a Panel resolution on citizen- 
ship. 

NAEP Reporting in 1993 

The Panel convened a Technical Planning Group 
to recommend how to report new NAEP data in the 
1993 Goals Report. A paramount question was 
whether to profile student achievement using the 
achievement levels developed hy the National 
Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) and puhlished 
hy the National Center for Education Statistics. The 
General Accounting Office (GAO), in a recent puhli- 
cation, has questioned the validity of interpretations 
using such data. 



The Panel recommends: 1) that adu^inistrative 
record systems in education move toward incorporat- 
ing this recommended set of data elements for measur- 
ing progress toward the six National Education Goals; 
1) that the definifitms of these elements he consistent 
with those currently heing cstahlished hy the National 
Center for Education Statistics and the Council of 
(lihief State School C¥ficers; and 3) that the National 
Education (joals Panel review this minimum set of 
recommended data elements periodically, taking into 
account emerging information technologies and data 
needs. 



After hearing presentations from hoth the GAO 
and NAGR and then engaging in extended discus- 
sions, the Technical Planning Group recommended 
the limited use of the achievement levels in the 1993 
Goals Report. However, they also urged care in inter- 
preting the scores and reCvMP mended that suhstantial 
illustrative materials he included in presentations of 
these data in order to heighten understanding of how 
students were actually performing. The Goals Panel 
suhsequently endorsed these recommendations, and 
they are reflected in the achievement level profiles in 
this years Report. 



Over the coming year, the Panel plans to work 
closely with NC^ES, state departments of education, 
and local school districts to help implem.ent these rec- 
ommendations. 



3. CHALLENGING SUBJECT MATTER 
AND CITIZENSHIP (Goal 3) 

1992^93 LEAD PANELISTS: Representative 
Kildee, C jovernor Rayh, Governoi C^amphelK 
and Go\ ernor C^arlson 



The Panel understands that ongoing external eval- 
uations ot the validity of the levels-setting process are 
still proceeding. The Panel will continue to monitor 
suhsequent work in this area, and reserves the right to 
alter its reporting approaches hased on new findings. 

CAtixcmhip 

In 1993, the Panel endorsed a resolution on indica- 
tors of citizenship. Of particular note is the Panels 
endorsement of the concept of "service learning,'' in 
which community service activi.ies are intc^grated 
into a structured curriculum which includes discus- 
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sion, rctlcctii)n, and writint^ related to, c^r arisintj: tnnn, 
the service activity. The resi-ilution alsc^ contains rec- 
i")mmendatii)ns tor improved data collection and 
rcpiutin^ in the areas of student knowledt^e t»i citizen- 
ship and viner participation. 

4. ESTABLISHING A NATIONAL EDUCATION 
STANDARDS AND IMPROVEMENT 
COUNCIL (Goals 3 and 4) 

1992^93 LEAD PANELISTS: Secretary Riley, 
Representative Gixidlinj];, Governor Campbell, 
and Governor Romcr 

MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS: Draft Report 
on criteria and procedures tor reviewing nation- 
wide standards. 

PRELIMINARY PLANS EOR 1993^94: Solicit 
puMic review and comment on the merits of pro- 
posed criteria and procedures for standards review; 
nominate members to a proposed National 
Education Standards and Improvement Council 
(NESIC) and work cooperatively with this new 
body in the nationwide standards review and certi- 
fication prcicess. 

1992, the Panel endorsed the recomn^endatitM^ 
tif the National (Council on Education Standards and 
Testin^i; to create a permanent C'tnincil whose func- 
tions would include coi/;dinatint^ the work o( the 
diverse national standards-settint^; activities that are 
t)np)in<^ and that are expected in the future. In par- 
ticular, this Council would establish, with the Cnxds 
Panel, criteria for judging the adequacy of such stan- 
dards. These criteria would then be applied to specific 
standards brought before the Council for review and 
certificatii^n. The propi^sed Council, now known as 
the National Education Standards and Improvement 
(^)uncil (NESIC'), is the subject of legislation as this 
Report goes to print. 

This year, the Goals Panel established a new 
Technical Planning Group to recommentl review cri- 
teria and processes for certifying national education 
standards and their implications for assessment. 
Among the specific topics explored by this group are 
benchmarking the stamlards to those of other nations, 
defining the consensus-building process needed for 
creating the standards, and the general processes antl 
guidelin<^s forjudging the adequacy of the standards. 

The draft Report of thi.i Cjroup has just been com- 
pleted. C^'er the c(nning luoi^hs, in preparaticm for 
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the advent of the NESK^, the Panel will solicit broad 
public comment on the prc)pt)sed criteria and prt)ce- 
dures for standards review. 

5. ADULT LITERACY/WORKFORCE SKILLS 
(Goal 5) 

1992^93 LEAD PANELISTS: Senator Cochran, 
Presidential Assistant Rasco, Governor Englcr, and 
Governor Romer 

MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS; Work plan 
for defining and setting standards or adult literacy. 

PRELIMINARY PLANS FOR 1993^94: Work 
with die NatitMia! Institute for Literacy to define 
and set standards on adult literacy. 

The Gtnils Panel has wtirked clcjsely with the 
National Institute for Literacy (NIFL) to launch a 
jt)int 2 -year prt)ject designed tt) help achieve Goal 5 
by defining and setting standards ft)r what adults 
sht)uld know and be able to do. 

The recently released Natit)nal Adult Literacy 
Survey (NALS), whose key findings are published in 
this year's National Goals Report, prt)vides a partial 
baseline measure for Goal 5. The joint Goals 
'"anel/NIFL prt^ject will extend the wt)rk of NALS by 
defining and setting standards for Goal 5. The project 
will result in: 1 ) a set c^f papers from the perspective of 
adult learners that define what adults need tt^ know in 
order to be literate and participate fully in civic and 
econtnnic life; 2) a set tif ct)mmissitined papers investi- 
gating the ptilicy implications of NALS from the per- 
spectives t)f various key ctmstituencies; 3) a set oi 
commissitined papers investigating what can be 
learned frtim tither state and national standards-set- 
ting efforts in developing a comprehensive system of 
standards tor adult literacy; and 4) an analytic study 
delining and prtiptising standards, policy directions, 
and pritirities ft)r achieving Goal 5 based on what we 
learn from NALS. 

6. COLLEGIATE ASSESSMENT (Goal 5) 

1992^93 LEAD PANELISTS: Governor Rayh 
and Governor Carlson 

MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS: Resolution 
endorsing .i Numple-based collegia.te assessment 
system. 
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PRELIMINARY PLANS FOR 1993^94: 

Establish advisory i^nuips on collej^iate assessment 
and attainment to pro\'ide onuoin^j ad\'ice, t^uid- 
ance, and support on implementing the Panels 
resolution. 

Durin;^ the sprin^^ of 1995, a series of national puh- 
lie hearintjs were held on recommend at icn^s made by a 
Panel Task Force to create a new national colk\qiate 
assessment system. A summary report on the feedback 
recei\'ed was then presented to the Goals Panel. 

The Panel, after wei^^hing the public input, issued a 
set of recommendations for a uniform format for 
reporting college degree cmpleticM^ rates nationwide, 
as well as the de\'elopment, through a broad-based 
consensus process, ot a national samplc-basctl system 
o\ post-secondary assessment driven by rigorous con- 
tent and performance standards. Such a system 
should take into account differing institutional mis- 
sions as well as students' different fields of study and 
occupational areas. 

Over the next year, the Panel plans to establish 
new advisory groups to provide ongoing advice, guid- 
ance, and support to current efforts in the Department 
of Education and elsewhere which begin to imple- 
ment the Panel s recommendations. 



7. SAFE, DISCIPLINED, AND 
DRUG-FREF SCHOOLS (Goal 6) 

1992-93 LEAD PANELISTS: Governor 
McKernan and Presielential Assistant Rasco 

MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS: Improved 
indicators in the 199? Cjoals Report; establishing a 
Task Force on characteristics of a 'Misciplined 
environment conducive to learning." 

PRELIMINARY PLANS FOR 1993-94: 

Receive and disseminate Task Fierce Report on 
ch.iracteristics of a "disciplined en\'irt)nment 
C(niduc've to learning." 

With the help of its expert advisors, this year's 
Report cmitains new indicators in this CnrA area on 
such topics as weapons in school, being unuer the 
influence of drugs and .ilcohol while at school, and 
levels of class disruption. Future Cjoals Reports will 



ccmrinue to contain improved indicators as new data 
from the Centers for Disease C^nun^l, the University 
of Michigan, and the Naticnial Center for Education 
Statistics become available. 

The Panel also established a new Task Force to 
advise it on the characteristics of a "disciplined en\*i' 
ronment conduci\'e to learning." The groups forth- 
coining report on this topic is expecteel to guide the 
Panel in its recommendations for future indicator 
development work and strategies for reform. 



8. ROLE OF TECHNOLOGY IN ACHIEVING 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS 

1992^93 LEAD PANELISTS: Senator 
Bingaman and Governor McKernan 

MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS: Draft Report 
on how education network technology can be used 
to help achie\'e the National Goals. 

PRELIMINARY PLANS FOR 1993-94: Solicit 
reaction to the Network Technology Draft Report; 
work with other organizations at the national, 
state, and liKal levels to develop coordinated 
strategies for network technology de\'elopment and 
use in support of the National Goals. 

A new Task Force on EducaticM^ Network Tech- 
nology was established to report to the Panel on how 
network technology can be used to help achieve the 
National Education Goals. The Panel recently 
received the Draft Report of the Task Force, entitled 
AchiVvm^ Ediicatumal Excellence by Increasing Access to 
Knoxvledf^e. It specifies how teaching and learning to 
new world-class standards can be ad\'anced through 
the appropriate deployment and use of teleci>mmuni' 
caticn^s networking technc^logies. The Report also 
provides a blueprint for the high-priority investments, 
policies, and programs needed to implement this 
\'ision. 

Over the coming year the Panel plans to sponsor 
workshops and seminars around the Technology Task 
[•-orce blueprint. It will also work with other agencies 
and organizations at the national, state, and local lev- 
els to assist in the development of coordinated strate- 
gies for network technology development and use in 
support of the National Goals. 
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The Federal Role in Meeting 
tlie National Education Goals 



Introduction 

With the 1989 EdiicatiiMi Summit at Char- 
Kutcsville, Virt];inia, a coiudinated and 
natiiM^widc min-cmcnt ti>\vard cducatic^n 
reform he.^an in earnest. The seeds ot schiH>l refcn-m 
were smvn in the early part i>f that decade, sKnvly at 
first, as schm^l reform rose to the top of the agenda in a 
numher of states, and then ^^ainin^j: considerahle 
momentum with the repiU't from the NatiiM^al 
Commissii>n on Excellence in Educaticm waminc^ that 
the natimi was "at risk/' What hrou^ht the Governors 
and the President to CharK^ttesville was the common 
concern that America's students routinely ranked 
helow other industrialized countries in academic areas 
such as scientific knowledge, mathematics prohlem 
solving, and <^eneral literacy. 

The Summit participants helieved that it the 
United States was to remain a major player in the 
^lohal economy, its citizens must master the skills 
needed to compete successfully. This historic meetin^^ 
of America s Governors and the President reflected an 
emer^int^ consensus that a quality education for all cit- 
izens is critical if America was to remain a land ot 
opportunity. That consensus has proved to he the basis 
for a truly national mm ement for transforrnint^ 
American educatimi. This cm^tinues in full swinu 
despite chanties in leadership in both the national 
Administration and the majority of state capitols since 
1989. In the priKX^ss, the federal ^government's role 
XL'ilhin that natiiMial mm-ement has been more clearly 
defined and sharpened. 

EnciHir.i^ed by the National EducatiiMi Cjoals 
process, three briKid themes have characterized the 
in-eniU natiimwide approach to retorm: 

L Education reform must be systemic. It nmsi ali^n 
standards and curriculum, teacher education and 
pn^fessional vlevelopment, and assessments and 
educational ^(nernance stnictures to support hi^^h 
achievement for all students. Retorms at e\ ery 
level of develo[Mnent, from early childhmxl to 
adult education, must fit ti^^ether like pieces oi a 
puzzle to be efTective, The educatimial deveK^p- 
ment i^f Americas people occurs in an inter- 
dependent system, comprised of a continuum ot 
eilucarionai experiences. There is ample evidence, 
for exainjMe, that well-nourished, healthy cbildren 



are more apt to learn and be ready tor school. 
Moreover, early academic success is associated with 
later achievement in school, and achievement in 
school is associated with achievement in life. For 
educaticn^ reform to he effective, therefore, the 
entire system must be impacted. 

2. The nation^s commitment to education reform 
must be long-term. We will not see dram, 'c 
improvement in student achievement overni.qht. 
It will take time to devekip and implement world- 
class standards. Curricula must be modified or 
developed, materials must be created, teachers 
must be trained or retrained, and assessment 
systems that provide meaninjjjtul feedback must be 
put into place. 

3. To achieve the Goals, state, local, and federal 
governments must form an education 
partnership. In order to enact educatitm reform 
nationwide, all sectors must play their parts and 
act in concert. While the states and localities are 
primarily responsible for providing services that 
will help us meet the National Education Gtnils, 
the federal government must also play a critical 
rt>le, including granting states, school districts, 
and schools increased tlexibility and waivers ot 
requirements that impede systemic rett^rm. 



The Emerging Federal Role 

The basic elements of the C5(nds prtK^ess (that 
reform must be systemic, long-term, and represent 
intergovernmental partnerships) have characterized 
new federal approaches to educatitMi retorm. These 
approaches generally refine, rather than replace or 
fundamentally alter, the more traditional tederal roles, 
which include: .stnnHl^uin.cr action by targeting funds to 
griuips of children with varituis disabilities and/or 
educational disadvantages, providing financial 
incentives for educational impnn-emeni, ant! funding 
demiMistratim^ pn^jects; helping to discover and make 
kmmicd^c and informatiim available thrcnigh research, 
develi^pment, and dissemination; providing services 
such as technical assistance, summer institutes tor 
teachers, anti funds for equipment; rcpjilatinji by 
establishing requirements and enforcing account- 
abilii\ requirements; furnishinp^ financial subsidies io 
pn^note access and equal educaliinial opporninity t(^r 
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post'Secondnry students; indirectly influencing state and 
local pni^rams in education hy setting requirements 
tor services in desij^nated areas; and oiving direction 
thriHigh the persuasion and vision of federal leaders. 

In its emerging role» the federal government acts as 
a leaden partner, and catalyst for systemic reform hy 
leveraging scarce resources toward state and local ini' 
tiatives with hroad impact and long-term henefit. 
Such initiatives cover a wide range but share some 
common characteristics: they relate directly to the 
Goals; they have the potential to change fundamental- 
ly our approach to education; and their effects will he 
realized in the long term. 

Major initiatives that reflect the federal govern- 
ment's emerging role as a catalyst for systemic reform 
are: 

Standards-Setting Initiatives 

One of the central concepts undergirding the 
Nativ)nal Education Goals is that performance should 
he judged against challenging, world- class standards, 
rather than against a minimum criterion or a mathe- 
matically derived norm. This is a powerful and impor- 
tant idea with tar- reaching implications, because stan- 
dards will set targets tor what all students should know 
and he able to do. Judging by a standard, thus, also 
implies that everyone, thnuigh targeted instruction 
and personal effort, is capable of reaching the stan- 
dard. The potential impact of world-class standards 
on educatii>n, therefore, cannot be understated. They 
will change the way education is approached and 
i>rgani:cd, they will redefine our educational expecta- 
tions, and they will benefit children now entering 
schoi>l when, as adults, they enter the workfi>rce. 

Since the C^harlottesville Educatii>n Summit, sig- 
nificant steps have been taken by the federal govern- 
ment to support the development of natitmwide, vol- 
untary world-class standards in academic subject areas 
and workfrpfce skills. The U.S. Department of 
Education, both solely and in partnership with other 
federal agencies ai^d private orgcmizations, has taken 
the lead in supporting the development of academic 
standart^ls by independent professional groups. 
Standards-setting activities are under way in the areas 
of science, history, government and civics, geography, 
English/language arts, foreign languages, and the arts 
for the elementary and secondary s *hool years. These 
efforts are patterned after the widely recognized stan- 
danls developed by the National C'ouncil of Teachers 
of Mathematics (NC'TM). In the area of workforce 
skills, the Departments of Labor and Education are 
supporting the ilevcloptneni of voluntary national 
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occupational skills standards by various industry 
groups. 

Morecn-er, pending legislation continues in the 
direction of supporting the development of voluntary 
standards. The proposed GOALS 2000: EDUCATE 
AMERICA Act should encourage the voluntary 
development and adoption of internationally compet- 
itive standards for what students should know and be 
able to do in major subject areas and in broad occupa- 
tional areas. Students, teachers, parents, communi- 
ties, and states may use these standards to judge their 
own performance. 

Technology Initiatives 

Technology enables educators, students, and the 
public to share and access information and other 
resources to help students achieve challenging stan- 
dards. Appropriately used, technology is a powerful 
tool for engaging teachers and students in learning to 
high standards. By providing system support for stan- 
dards-based education reform, technology can accel- 
erate the speed of such reform. 

One characteristic of technology is its capacity for 
widespread application across the Goals. That is one 
reason why its potential for systemic reform is so great. 
The federal government supports a number of tech- 
nology-based education initiatives that enhance the 
Goals and promote systemic reform. A prime example 
is the Federal Star Schools Program, which provides 
access to telecommunications systems for hundreds of 
thousands of Grade K-12 children nationwide in 
urban, rural, and suburban locations. The program s 
technology is used to improve insrructii>n in mathe- 
matics, science, foreigii languages, and other subjects 
such as vocational education. Consequently, this sin- 
gle program prt^motes both Goals 3 and 4, and, tt) the 
extent that it helps keep students in school, Goal 2, 
Additii>nally, federal initiatives like the Star Schtiols 
Program provide states and communities access to 
technology for applications other than tradititnial ele- 
mentary and secondary subjects. Mississippi, for 
example, uses the satellite downlinks installed by the 
K-12 Federal Star Schoids Program for its Project 
LEAP (Learn, Earn, and Prosper), a satellite-based 
adult education and training pn^graiu. Prt)ject LEAP 
provides afrer-school-ht)urs distance-learning ct)urses 
in reading, GED preparation, workplace readiness, 
and lite-coping skills and, thus, pmmotes Goal 5. 

There are also several proposed pieces ol tederal 
legislatimi that focus on the need for a coordinated 
federal effort in education technology. These pro- 
posed bilK, although taking differing appriniches, 
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piMHt ti) the need fi)r establishing a comprehensive 
system thnHigh which ti) provide schools appropriate 
technidotjiy-enhanccd instructional and administra- 
tive supptut as well as services that suppcut the 
National Educatiim Goals and any natimwide educa- 
tim^ standards that may he developed. 

Grants to States for Systemic Reform 

The propcised GOALS 2000: EDUCATE AMERI- 
CA Act is designed to reform our schlH)l^ by establish- 
ing challenging voluntary academic and (KCupatiiM^al 
standards and pnniding support to states and commu- 
nities to help students reach those standards. GOALS 
2000 sets into law the six Natii^nal Education Goals 
established in 1990. It encourages states and local 
communities to improve teacher training and to 
expand the use of challenging curricula, instruction, 
technologies, and assessments geared to world-class 
academic standards. A key provision of the propi^scd 
K'trislation would authorise the Secretary to waive 
statutory or regulatory requirements that impede 
reform efforts for state and local districts implement- 
ing systemic reform plans. 

"^he Statewide Systemic Initiative (SSI) Program, 
funded through the National Science Foundation, is a 
major efftut to encourage improvements in science, 
mathematics, and engineering and technology educa- 
tion through comprehensive systemic changes in the 
education systems of the states. States are in the posi- 
tion to coordinate resources fnnn a variety ot public 
and private sources, can do so fairly and equitably, and 
can change regulations. Through the SSI program, 
states are encouraged to identify ( 1 ) the elements 
that» taken together, can make a difference in what 
students knmv and are able to do, and (2) how the 
states will bring ti>gether and manage: a commitment 
from the C iovernor ai^d odier leaders; the state's vision 
of what mathematics and science education shiHjld 
be; and the creation of partnerships with educators at 
all levels that will enable the initiative to succeed. 

The proposed School-to- Work Opportunities Act, 
to be administered jointly by the Departments ot 
Education and Labor, is designed to encourage part- 
nerships of employers, eilucators, and others to build 
quality systems for helping students make the transi- 
K tion from school to a good first job in a high-skill, 
high-u.ige career. C(Miibining learning at the work 
site with iearnif^g in school, the school-to-work part- 
lUTships will prepare students for either jobs fequirii^g 
technical skills or further education and trainii^g. The 
proposed School-to-Work Act will promote coordina- 
tion among state, local, aiui federal resoitrees and will 
allow programs the flexibility to addre^^s l(K*al needs 
resjHind ti^ changes in the local economy and 



labor market. Multiple sources of support — federal 
grants to states, waivers, direct grants ti^ local partner- 
ships, and high-p(n*erty area grants — will allow all 
states to build Schmil-to-Work systems within the 
first few years of legislative enactment. 

Assistance to Disadvantaged Groups 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) provides about $9.5 billion in federal funds 
for numennis elementary and secondary education 
programs. The bulk of these funds support the 
Chapter 1 program, which provides supplemental 
education services for k)w-achieving students in high- 
poverty schoi^ls. This year the ESEA will be reautho- 
rired, and its framers have solicited recinnmendations 
from a number of individuals and entities. Recurring 
suggestions from various si')urces have focused on 
bringing the pn^grams under ESEA i^iore in line with 
the systemic rcfium movement reflected in the 
National Goals; providing more flexibility in how 
states and localities use the federal resources provided 
under the Act; and impnn ing the quality of services 
offered to children. 

The Federal Financial Role 

Introduction 

The National Education Goals Panel has made a 
commitment to track federal fii^ancial ciM^tributi(M^s 
for activities consistei^t with the six National 
Education Goals. The federal government funds a 
variety i^if programs and activities related to the 
NatiiH^al Education (joals. These prograi^^s and 
activities provide financial support tor access, equity, 
and excellence in education, as well as research, 
development, and dissemination activities. 

This section identifies and describes federal finan- 
cial contributimis for Goal-related activities and lists 
their budget authority (or, where noted, obligations or 
expenditures). Figures for 1989, the year of the 
Charlottesville Summit, are used as baseline data. 
Included also are 1992 figures, updated sii^ce the last 
C joals Report to reflect close-of-fiscal-year informa- 
tion. Figures for 1993 repiesent the estimated federal 
contribution for the current fiscal year. All data are 
provided in 1993 cmistant dollars so that meaningful 
comparisons may be made across years. When avail- 
able or appropriate, participatitMi eiata are also ii^lud- 
ed. (For information on calctilatii^g constant dollars, 
or the origin and limitatii>ns of the fedenil finai^cial 
data incluvled in this chapter, see technical notes in 
Appendix A.) 
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Exhibit 124 

Federal Resources^ for Programs to Improve the Education/Provide Services to 
the Before School Years, School Years, and Post-High School Years 



Program Type 


1993 Constant $ in Millions 


1989-1993 
Change in 1993 
Constant Dollars 




FY 1939 


FY 1992 


FY 1993 


$in Millions 


% 


DclUlU uLtlUUI Trdio 


10,703 


18,484 


20,996 


10,293 


96% 


School Years 


18,118 


21,385 


21,207 


3,089 


17% 


Post-High School Years' 


21,541 


23,772 


25,198 


3,657 


17% 


Other^ 


1,223 


1,389 


1,406 


183 


15% 


Total 


51,585 


65,030 


68,807 


17,222 


33% 


Post-High School 
Years: Military and 
Related Personnel 


13,645 


12,321 


11,886 


-1,759 


-13% 


TOTAL*' 


65,230 


77,351 


80,693 


15,463 


24% 



^ Figures rounded to nearest $1 million. 

^ Does not include programs for education and training of military and related personnel. 

^ A residual category that captures those programs/activities which do not fit into one of the three age categories but provides genera' <iupport related to 
the National Educaticn Goals. 

Includes programs for education and training for military and related personnel. 
^ Numbers might not equal the totals due to rounding. 



The Federal Financial Contribution Across 
the Goals 

hi fiscal year 199^, the federal ^cn'ernment provid- 
ed close to $81 billion tor (joabrelated activities, up 
about $3.3 billion in 1993 constant dt^llars tVkim 1992, 
and about $15.5 billion since base-year 1989. These 
esfiniatcvl totals include the cost ot prot^rams tor the 
training and education of military and related person- 
nel. They do not, however, include tax expenditures, 
nor do they include non-federal funds, such as loan 
capital, generated by tederal loan uuarantee programs. 

Exhibit 124 li^rs the federal resmirces \ox Cu^ahrelated 
activities across tour broad categories: the Bett^re 
School Years (includes kindergarten), School Years 
(Cjrade,> 1 through 12), Pi^std ii,u:h School Years, and 



Post'Hij^b School Years: K4ilitary and Related Person- 
nel, fi)r fiscal years 1989, 1992, and 1993. Also includ- 
ed in the exhibit is a residual '*Other" category that 
cuts across categories and captures programs/ activities 
that pro\'ide general support related to the Goals. 
These tlata represent hundreds ot programs adminis- 
tered bv 26 federal departments or agencies (see 
Exhibit 125). 

As the data show, the federal gcn ernment puts most 
of its Goal-related resources in the Postd iigh School 
Years categories. Htnvever, programs tt^r rl'ic Before 
School Years clearly have grown the most since 1989, 
both in teruis of constant dollars and percentage 
gnnvtb. Exhibit 126 illustrates the propi^rtion of esti- 
mated funds expended by category- in fiscal year 1993. 
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Exhibit 125 

Federal Resources^ by Department/Agency^ for Programs to Improve 
Education/Provide Services to the Before School Years, School Years, 

and Post-High School Years 



Department/ 
Agency^ 


1993 Constant $ in Millions 


1989-1993 








Change in 1993 








Constant Dollars 




FY 1989 


FY 1992 


FY 1993 


Sin Millions 


% 


Education 


25,915 


29,946 


30,843 


4,928 


19% 


HHS 


9,189 


16,246 


18,421 


9,232 


100% 


Defense 


14,821 


13,680 


13,239 


-1,582 


-11% 


Agriculture 


8,500 


9,765 


10,234 


1,734 


20% 


Labor 


4,353 


4,712 


4,756 


403 


9% 


Veterans 


1,031 


982 


1,147 


116 


11% 


NSF 


260 


490 


532 


272 


105% 


Interior 


315 


375 


380 


65 


21% 


CPB 


264 


337 


319 


55 


21% 


Transportation 


184 


189 


186 


2 


1% 


NEH 


158 


162 


159 


1 


1% 


Energy 


0 


111 


108 


N/A 


N/A 


NASA 


44 


82 


81 


37 


84% 


State 


28 


59 


61 


33 


1 1 8% 


ACTION 


61 


62 


60 


-1 


-2% 


Justice 


28 


40 


59 


31 


111% 


Smithsonian 


31 


35 


33 


2 


6% 


IMS 


24 


26 


27 


3 


13% 


Housing 


5 


13 


13 


8 


160% 


NBA 


9 


13 


11 


2 


22% 


EPA 


1 


12 


10 


9 


900% 


Commerce 


4 


4 


6 


2 


50% 


HST 


3 


3 


3 


0 


0% 


BGSF 


1 


3 


3 


2 


200% 


0PM 


0 


2 


2 


N/A 


N/A 


JMFF 


0 


1 


1 


N/A 


N/A 


TOTAL^ 


65,230 


77,351 


80,693 


15,463 


24% 



' Figures rounded lo nearcsiSI million. 

^ Departmcnls/Agencies conlribuling less than $500,000 in FY 1993 not included. 
^ Complete DeparimcntyAgency titles are in Appendix C. 
^ Numbers might not equal the totals due to rounding 
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Exhibit 126 

Allocation of 1993 Resources for Programs to Improve the 
Education/Provide Services During the Before School Years, 
School Years, and Post-High School Years 



Before School Years 
26% 



Of $81 billion* the largest 
proportion of federal funding 
for Goal-related activities 
goes to the Post-High 
School Years, 



School Years 
26% 




Post-High School 
Years 
46% 



' Includes funds for the education and training of military and related personnel. 



The Before School Years 

At Charldrrcsvillc, the Gox'ernt^rs and the Prcsi' 
Jcnr reiterated the federal ^m-ernment s role in pro' 
muting "national equity by helping poor children i^et 
off tc^ a t^iKKl start." We know that early childhm^d 
experiences such as participatii^n in preschoi^l pro- 
grains, access to adequate health care, ^chkI nutrition, 
and parental involvement in learning can be impi^r^ 
tant facti^rs in cnsurinji[ that all children enter school 
ready to learn. The federal ^governments 199? contri^ 
butii^n to activities related to the Goals in the years 
before a chiki enters the first grade is estimated at $21 
billicM^. This represents cimstant dt^Uar it^creases of 



$2.5 billion since 1992 and over $10 billion since 
1989. 

Most funds spent by the federal government for 
these Before School Years focus on preparing young 
children and their parents for the children s Education, 
improving young children's Health, and prtn-jding for 
additional Nutrition if needed. The bulk of these 
funds (98%) ctnne from 15 large pn^grams funded 
thnnigh a number t)f agencies (see Exhibits 127 and 
128). Most of these programs are aimed specifically at 
the disadvantaged. Exhibit 129 illustrates the propor^ 
tion of federal dollars devoted to e; :h i^f these three 
general types of services/activities fo?- FY 1993. 
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Exhibit 127 

Major Federal Programs^ to Improve Education/Provide Services 
to the Before School Years 



Program 


1993 Constant $ in Millions 
FY 1989 FY 1992 FY 1993 


1989 - 1993 
Change in 1993 
Constant Dollars 

$ in Millions % 


Ocl VIOc 

Levels 


Medicaid for 
Children (HHS) 


3,236 


6,894 


7,476 


4,564 


141% 


4.8 million young children 
received Medicaid 
cards (1990) 


WICIAgricultureH 


O 1 1 /I 


2,0/0 


2,0DU 




oj /o 


2.3 million pregnant women 
& infants & 2.2 million 
children (1991) 


Head Start (HHS) 


1,427 


2,266 


2,779 


1,352 


95% 


721,000 children (1993) 


CACFP 
(Agriculture^ 


782 


1 loo 

1,223 


1 O0 1 


o4y 


/U /o 


1.3 million children (1991) 


Foster Care (HHS) 


509 


746 


967 


458 


90% 


50,000 average monthly 
case load (1991) 


Chapter 1 
(Education) 


565 


/oO 




1 Ql 

lo/ 


66 /o 


486,365 children 
(1991) 


Family Support 
Payments for Child 
Care(HHS)2 


20 


818 


746 


726 


3,697%3 


N/A 


Special Education 
(Education) 


52U 


/UU 


/jU 


2lu 




368,689 in preschool 
grant programs (1991) 


MCH Block Grant 
(HHS) 


640 


669 


670 


on 

30 


CO/ 

b 70 


N/A 


Payments to States 
for day care(HHS)3 


0 


488 


1,038 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Childhood Immu- 
nizations (HHS) 


164 


307 


350 


186 


113% 


2,050,000 children aged 
2 months through 
kindergarten (1993) 


EPSDT(HHS) 


103 


259 


324 


221 


215% 


8,200 children (1993) 


Community & 
Migrant Health 
Centers (HHS) 


184 


193 


199 


15 


8% 


400 clinics in 40 states & 
Puerto Rico (1990) 


Child care (DOD) 


103 


197 


200 


97 


94% 


Total program capacity 
of 166,622 children (1993) 


Indian Health 
Service (HHS) 


129 


177 


155 


56 


43% 


160,000 children, 
0-5years old (1993) 


Other* 


205 


112 


419 


214 


104% 


N/A 


TOTAL^ 


10,703 


18,484 


20,996 


10,293 


96% 


N/A 



I 



' Program descriptions are in Appendix B. 

^ Obligations. u i *u 

3 This program did not begin until 1989. The large increments in funding are a function of dramatic increases in the number of participating states as the 

program becomes fully operational. rvmno 
" Other fcdoral programs that improve education/provide services to preschool-aged children funded for less than SlOO million in FY 19S3. 
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Exhibit 128 

Federal Resources^ by Department/Agency^ for Programs to Improve 
Education/Provide Services to the Before School Years 



Department/ 
Agency^ 


1993 Constants in Millions 


1989 - 1993 
Change in 1993 
Constant Dollars 




FY 1989 


FY 1992 


FY 1993 


Sin Millions 


% 


HHS 


6,473 


12,749 


14,943 


8,470 


131% 


Agriculture 


2,965 


3,961 


4,252 


1,287 


43% 


Education 


1,106 


1,484 


1,505 


399 


36% 


Defense 


132 


254 


258 


126 


96% 


ACTION 


28 


28 


26 


-2 


-6% 


Housing 


0 


5 


5 


N/A 


N/A 


Interior 


0 


3 


6 


N/A 


N/A 


Justice 


1 


1 


1 


<1 


<1% 


TOTAL' 


10,703 


18,484 


20,996 


10,293 


96% 



' Figures rounded to nearest Si million. 

^ Departments/Agencies contributing less than S500.000 in FY 1993 not included. 
^ Complete Department/Agency titles are in Appendix C. 
^ Numbers might not equal the totals due to rounding. 
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Exhibit 129 

Allocation of 1993 Resources from 15 Largest Federal 
Before School Years Programs 



Education 

35% 




Nutrition 
20% 



Health 
45% 



Of $21 billion, the largest 
proportion o f federal funding 
for Before School Years 
activities is spent on health- 
related activities. 



The School Years 

Most fcJcral funds fi^r Goal-rclatcd School Years 
(Grades I thrtni.yh 12) activities tar<2:et rhcise students 
in need of assistance because ot ectmomic disadvan- 
tage tir risk nt academic failure. Funds alsi> are used to 
help states in their cfhuts tii improve academic 
achievement and schix^l cimipletit^n. Additionally, 
the federal t^overnment pnn'ides financial assistance 
to state and local ^un-ernmeius in areas critically 
important to our country's future, such as improving 
mathematics and science education and promoting 
dru^-free schtn^ls. The federal ccn^trihulion to Goal- 
related activities in the School Years in 1993 was 
approximately $21 hillicn^. This represents about a 



$178 million decrease in constant dtillars since 1992, 
but over a $3 billion increase since 1989. 

Eitjhteen federal pro<^rams, out of over 170 identi- 
fied by 15 federal agencies, acccuint for nearly 94'''b of 
the estimated 199^ federal dollars for Goal-related 
School Years activities. (These figures include U.S. 
Department of Agriculture nutrition programs as well 
as U.S. Department t^f Defense supported schools — 
classnmrn instruction. See Exhibits 1 30 and HI.) 
Most federal programs for the Schciol Years either sup- 
port services to At-Risk Populations, Cjcneral School 
Iminovemeni and Education, or Teacher Training and 
Enhancemeyu. Exhibit 1 32 illustrates the pnH^ortitm 
of federal dollars devoted to each of these general cat- 
egories for the 18 largest programs funded in 1993. 
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Exhibit 130 

Major Federal Programs^ to Improve Education/Provide Services 
to the School Years (Grades 1-12) 



riuyrani 


1993 Constants in Millions 


1989 - 1993 
Change in 1993 
Constant Dollars 


Service 
Levels 




FY 1989 


FY 1992 


FY 1993 


Sin Millions 


% 




Chapter 1 
(Education) 


4,659 


6,194 


5,991 


133 


29% 


5,061,345 students in Grades 
1-12(1991) 


School Meals 

Program 

(Agriculture^ 


4,812 


5032 


5,194 


382 


8% 


24.4 million lunches &4.4 
million breakfasts daily; 2 
million summpr meals" 1^? 
million^ pints of milk (1991) 


Special E» ucation 
Basir Sta e Rrant^? 
(Educatiwj) 


1,579 


1,868 


1,887 


308 


20% 


4,716,905 children 
cprvpri (199?) 


niassroom 

Instruction (Defense) 


977 


987 


933 


-44 


-4% 


14R 1^9 <itiidpnt<^ (199?) 


Imnact Aid Grants 
(Education) 


818 


765 


738 


-80 


-10% 


N/A 


Drug-Free Schools 
(Education) 


373 


606 


562 


189 


51% 


96% of nation's LEAs receive 
program funds (1991) 


Vocational Education 
Basic State Grants 
(Education) 


581 


595 


588 


7 


1% 


N/A 


JTPA Summer Jobs 
(Labor) 


819 


1204' 


1,025 


206 


25% 


692,000 summer participants 
(1993) 


Chapter 2 
(Education) 


535 


463 


436 


-99 


-19% 


95.2% of nation's schools 
received program funds (1993) 


Job Corps 
(Labor) 


521 


575 


587 


66 


13% 


42,1000 18-year-olds and 
younger participated 
(1993) 
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Exhibit 130 (continued) 

Major Federal Programs^ to Improve Education/Provide Services 
to the School Years (Grades 1-12) 



Program 


1993 Constant $ in Millions 
FY 1989 FY 1992 FY 1993 


1989 - 1993 
Cliangein1993 
Constant Dollars 

$ in Millions % 


Service 
Levels 


ITPA lUA/r*^ (1 ahnr\ 
JirMII M/u \LaUUJ/ 


331 


365 


677 


346 


105% 


264,000 participants (1993) 


Eisenhower Math/ 
^fipnpp /FHiiratinn \ 

ov^iwiioc \ L. u u o a 11 w 1 1 f 


158 


276 


276 


118 


74% 


583,000 math/science 
teachers received training 
(1991) 


ri\l Hnrnmnriitlp^ 
(Agriculture)' 


212 


209 


225 


13 


6% 


N/A 


BIA Indian 
Schools (interior) 


187 


208 


215 


28 


15% 


45,885 students (1993) 


Vocational 
Rehabilitation State 
Grants (Education) 


134 


147 


150 


16 


11% 


72,516 under 18(1991) 


Bilingual Education 
(Education) 


116 


137 


136 


20 


18% 


338,443 students (1992) 


Magnet Schools 
(Education) 


132 


113 


108 


-24 


-18% 


55 school districts in 20 states 
funded (1993) 


Teacher Enhancement 
(IMSF) 


52 


107 


101 


49 


94% 


N/A 


Other' 


1,122 


1,714 


1,378 


257 


23% 


N/A 


TOTAL' 


18,118 


21,385 


21,207 


3,089 


17% 


N/A 



^ Figures rounded to nearest $1 million. 
^ Obligations. 

^ Includes $500 million FY 1992 suppiementa! appropriation. 

JTPA amendments created a separate youth program (JTPA ll-C) beginning 7/1/93. 
^ Other federal programs that improve education/provide services to school-aged children bi't funded for less than $100 million in FY 1993 
^ Numbers might not equal the totals due to rounding. 
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Exhibit 131 

Federal Resources^ by Department/Agency^ for Programs to Improve 
Education/Provide Services to the School Years (Grades 1-12) 



Department/ 
Agency^ 


1993 Constant $ in Millions 


1989 - 1993 
Change in 1993 
Constant Dollars 




FY 1989 


FY 1992 


FY 19S3 

III *J«7«J 


$ in MiilinnQ 

if III IVIIIIIUIIO 




Education 


9,684 


12,116 


11,618 


1,934 


20% 


Agriculture 


5,094 


5,311 


5,486 


167 


3% 


Labor 


1,671 


1,964 


2,122 


1,502 


90% 


Defense 


1,156 


1,209 


1,192 


36 


3% 


NSF 


148 


308 


310 


162 


110% 


Interior 


192 


Ida 


243 


C 1 

51 


no/ 
27/0 


HHS 


119 


140 


135 


16 


13% 


Energy 


0 


25 


29 


N/A 


N/A 


ACTION 


22 


20 


19 


-3 


-13% 


NEH 


14 


17 


17 


11 


160% 


NASA 


7 


21 


18 


3 


23% 


NEA 


6 


5 


5 


-1 


-13% 


EPA 


0 


6 


5 


N/A 


N/A 


Smithsonian 


3 


3 


3 


<1 


-13% 


State 


3 


3 


3 


<1 


-13% 


TOTAL' 


18,118 


21,385 


21,207 


3,089 


17% 



^ Figures rounded to nearest $1 million. 

^ Departments/Agencies contributing less than $500,000 in FY 1993 not Included. 
^ Complete Department/Agency titles are m Appendix C. 
^ Numbers might not equal the totals due to rounding. 
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Exhibit 132 

Allocation of 1993 Resources from 18 Largest Federal 
School Years (Grades 1-12) Programs 



Teacher Training 
2% 



At-Risk 
Populations 
84% 




General School 
Improvement 
14% 



Ofthe $212 billion, the 
largest proportion of federal 
funding for School Years 
(Grades 1-12} activities is 
spent on at-risk populations. 



The Post-High School Years 

Glial 5 iif the Naritinal Ediiciuinn GowU ttKiiscs tin 
incrcasint^ the rate of adult literacy, improving the 
preparation ot the nation s workforce, and increasing 
access to quality post-secondary educatitm. To reach 
thisCjoal, the proportion ot those qualified students 
(especially minorities) who enter college, who conv 
plete at least two years, and who complete their 
decree programs must increase siihstantially. 
Moreover, the pursuit of post-hiph school training; and 
skills acquisition must expand beyond formal ptist-sec- 
ondary training. Further, an effective schoohto-work 
transition system, which equips youngsters with hi^h 
skills, must he created for those students not planninj^ 
to attend ci>lleKe immediately after hi^h schoc^l. 

The federal contribution to Goals-related activities 
in the Post-Hi^h School Years was approximately $37 
billion for 1993, which is an increase of about $1 bib 
lion in constant dollars since 1992, and almost $2 bib 
lion since 1989. A large part of the total, almc^st $12 
billion, is spent on the education and training of fed- 



end perstinnel, over 95% of which is used for the edu- 
catitin and training of defense personnel. 

Excluding funds for the education and training of 
military and related federal personnel, Exhibit 133 
illustrates the federal contribution for the 2 3 largest 
Post-High School Years Cjoal-related activities. 
These 2 3 activities are a small pari of the total number 
tif federally funded Gtial-related Post-High Schtuil 
activities funded through numerous federal agencies 
(see Exhibit 1 34), yet comprise over 90% o\ the feder- 
al ctmtributitin (excluding funds for the education 
and training tif military and related federal personnel). 
Most t^f these programs and activities may be classified 
by brtiad functitin: Student Financial Ass/stance for 
post-sectindary education or vocational training; sup- 
port for Graduate School Training (scholarships and fel- 
Itnvships); financial assistance to hmitutiims of Higher 
Educadon for imprtiving services to students; support 
for faculty Research and Teachings and Service to Aduhs 
for training, basic education, and rehabilitation ser- 
vices (see Exhibit 1 35). 
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Exhibit 133 

Major Federal Programs^ to Improve Education/Provide Services 
to the Post-High School Years^ 



Program 


1993 Constant $ in Millions 

FY 1989 FY 1992 FY 1993 


1989-1993 
Change in 1993 
Constant Dollars 

$ in Millions % 


Service 
Levels 


Poll nrant<; 

(Education) 


5,183 


5,662 


6,001 


818 


16% 


? 786 arant<? (199?) 


Guaranteed Student 


4,701 


4,914 


5,981 


1,280 


27% 


4,556,088 loans (1992) 


Vocational 

Rphfl hil itatin n ^tatp 

Grants (Education) 


1,542 


1,693 


1,729 


187 


12% 


946,500 18-years-oldand 
un served (1992) 


MpHirarp PawmpntQ tn 

Hospitals (HHS) 


1,664 


1,574 


1,580 


-84 


-5% 


1 192 tparhinn hnsnitals 
supported in part (1990) 


IPTA Titip ll-A 

(Labor) 


1,736 


1,460 


1,015 


-721 


-42% 


inn nn<;t-hinh <;rhnnl 
people (1993) 


AFDC Jobs 
(HHS)^ 


0 


699 


737 


N/A 


N/A 


550,000 average monthly 
number of participants 
(1993) 


G.I. Bill (Veterans)^ 


763 


667 


816 


53 


7% 


363,300 t/ainees (includes 
reservists) (1993) 


Work Study Grants 
(Education) 


705 


633 


617 


-88 


-12% 


Provided assistance to 
697,304(1992) 


J PTA Title III 
(Labor) 


328 


594 


597 


269 


82% 


262,400 total participants 
(1993) 


Supplemental 
Educational 
Opportunity Grants 
(Education) 


506 


594 


585 


79 


16% 


881,344 student grants 
(1992) 


JOB Corps 
(Labor) 


336 


370 


379 


43 


13% 


27,150 19-year-olds and older 
completed program 
(1993) 


Higher Education 
Special Programs for 
Disadvantaged Youth 
(Education) 


261 


396 


388 


127 


49% 


Over 646,476 
participants (1993) 


Vocational Education 
Basic State Grants 
(Education) 


387 


390 


392 


5 


1% 


7,979,000 students (1991) 
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Exhibit 133 (continued) 

Major Federal ProgramsUo improve Education/Provide Services 
to the Post-High School Years^ 



Program 


1993 Constant $ in Millions 


1989-1993 
Change in 1993 
Constant Dollars 


Service 
Levels 




FY 1989 


FY 1992 


FY 1993 


$ in Millions 


% 




NIH Research 
Training (HHS) 


296 


356 


346 


50 


17% 


14,025 individuals 
supported (1993) 


HSRA Health 

Professions 

Grant(HHS) 


231 


295 


269 


38 


16% 


N/A 


Adult Education 
State Grants 
(Education) 


157 


243 


255 


98 


bz/o 


3,887,000 received 
services (1992) 


Howard University 
(Education) 


207 


218 


194 


-13 


CO/ 

-6% 


N/A 


Higher Education 
Aid for Institutional 
Development 
(Education) 


202 


2l3 


203 


1 


<1 70 


397 institutional awards 
(1993) 


Vocational 

Rehabilitation 

(Veterans)^ 


138 


190 


211 


73 


53% 


40,700 trainees received 
assistance (1993) 


JTPA (American 
inaians, migranis, 
etc.) (Labor) 


168 


162 


157 


-11 


-6% 


N/A 


Food Stamp Employ- 
ment & Training 
(Agriculture)^ 


146 


163 


163 


17 


12% 


1,589,971 individuals 
served (1991) 


Perkins Loans 
(Education) 


238 


161 


169 


-69 


-29% 


654,2140 student loans (1992) 


Dependents' 
Educational Assistance 
(Veterans)^ 


119 


112 


108 


-11 


-9% 


41,600 dependents 
received funds (1993) 


Other' 


1,527 


1,595 


2,306 


779 


51% 


N/A 


TOTAL' 


21,541 


23,772 


25,198 


3,657 


17% 


N/A 



' Figures rounded to nearest $1 million. 

^ Does not include programs for the education and training of military and related personnel. 
^ Obligations. 

'* Other federal programs that improve education/provide services to individuals after high school funded for less than $100 million in 1993. 
^ Numbers might not equal the totals due to rounding. 
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Exhibit 134 

Federal Resources^ by Department/Agency^ for Programs to Improve 
Education/Provide Services to the Post-High School Years^ 



Department/ 
Agency^ 


1993 Constant Sin Mill 


ions 


1989-1993 
Change in 1993 
Constant Dollars 




FY 1989 


FY 1992 


FY 1993 


$ in Millions 


% 


Education 


15,051 


16,262 


17,631 


2,580 


17% 


HHS 


2,243 


3,005 


2,981 


738 


33% 


Labor 


2,b31 


2,700 


2,590 


A 1 

-41 


no/ 


Veterans 


1 ni Q 

i,uiy 


y/u 


1,135 


lie 
1 lb 


110/ 
1 1 70 


Agriculture 


1 CO 


1 00 

loo 


189 


Zb 


1 CO/ 
lb 70 


NSF 


in 


1 7i; 


216 


1 HA 
IU4 


yo /o 


Interior 


Q 1 
0 1 


Q1 


87 


e 
D 


qo/ 
0 /o 


Transportation 


/b 


on 
yu 


90 


1 A 


1 QO/ 
1 0 /o 


Energy 


n 
U 


/o 


67 


M/A 


M/A 


NEH 


lo 


Rn 

oU 


78 


c 
u 


/ /o 


NASA 


of 


fil 
0 1 


62 




DO /o 


Smithsonian 






30 


9 


0 /o 


ACTION 


12 


14 


15 


3 


28% 


Housing 


6 


8 


8 


2 


38% 


EPA 


1 


3 


2 


1 


73% 


Commerce 


5 


4 


6 


1 


30% 


HST 


2 


3 


3 


1 


30% 


BGSF 


1 


3 


3 


2 


173% 


NEA 


1 


2 


1 


<1 


-13% 


0PM 


0 


2 


2 


N/A 


N/A 


JMMFF 


0 


1 


1 


N/A 


N/A 


Justice 


1 


1 


1 


<1 


-13% 


TOTAL' 


21,541 


23,772 


25,198 


3,657 


17% 



' Figures rounded to nearest SI million. 

^ Departments/Agencies contributing less than $500,000 in FY 1993 not included. 

^ Does not include post-high school year programs for the education and training of military and related personnel. 
^ Complete Department/Agency titles are in Appendix C. 
^ Numbers might not equal the totals due to rounding. 
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Exhibit 135 

Allocation of 1993 Resources from 23 Largest Federal 
Post-High School Years Programs 



Graduate School 
Training 

30/ 

Assistance to Institutions 
of Higher Education 
3% 

Research & Training 
7% 



Student Financial 
Assistance 
65% 




Service to Adults 
22% 



Of $25.2 billion/' the largest 
proportion of federal funding 
for Post-High School Years is 
spent on student financial 
assistance. 



• Excluding funds tor the education and training of military and related personnel. 



Federal Support for Educational Research 
and Related Activities 

The U.S. Office tif MaiVci^onuMU ;nul Budget 
(OMB) defines cducatiiin;il research as thtise acrivi- 
ties conducted K^r the primary purpiisc tif acquiring 
knmvled^e ahmil, or applyii\u kmnvled,ue ti\ the 
prcKess i)f ediicariiM^ at all levels, preschtml thr(ni^h 
j^raduate school, including adult or cmuinuii^j^ educa- 
tiiin. it does not include statistics or assessment-relat- 
ed activities, nor diK^s it include activities that dissem- 
inate knowledge jiiained rhrouj^h research. The federal 
role in meeting the (nnils, hmvever, iiu'hkles hoth the 
components of OMlVs definition and those other 
research -related activities that n^ay lead to the moni- 
torin}^ and achie\*emei^t o\ the C joals. 

Indicators 

Federal investments in educational assessmeiu 
have made possible the development of more aiul het- 
ter information about the condition of education. 
This will help the Goals Panel better measure the 
na.tion s progress toward the Goals. 



(airreinly, the Departmein of Education s Natitinal 
C'enter for Bdiicatitin Statistics (N('ES), with a fiscal 
year 199^ budget of $77 inillioi^ dowi^ $1.6 millitin in 
coi^stai^t dollars frtui^ 1992, is the principal federal 
agency ctillectin^, analy:ii^<^, aiul reportinj^ statistics 
on the ctindition of education ii^ the United States. 
NC^ES prti^ranis include: annual collectitm o\ data on 
elemeinary aiui sect)iulary schotiLs; ai^nual ctillectitin 
tif data on higher education; several studies of schtiols; 
lar^^e-scale Kinjj;itudinal studies tif stiuients' progress 
thrtui^h schtuil and into the workplace; and the 
Natitii^al Assessinein of Educational Prti^ress. Exhibit 
I )() lists NC^ES activities in this area. 

Educational Research Activities 

What wtuks and how do we .uo abtuit informin^^ 
parents, practitioners, and policymakers? These are 
the questions that educational research activities, 
broadly defined, attempt to answer. Most of the fuiul- 
in^^ ii^ this area comes fVtim the Department of Educa- 
tion, followecl by the Natioi^al Science Foiuulatitin, 
the Depart mem of 1 lealth and Human Services, and 
the Departiiunn of Defense (see Exhibit 1 37). 
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Exhibit 136 

Major Activities of the National Center for Education Statistics 



Activities 


Description 


bollection Cycle 


National Assessment of 
Educational Progress 


Assesses student achievement 
in Grades 4, 8,&12. 


Reading and mathematics every 2 
years; science & writing every 4 
vears;other subiects even/ 6 years. 


National Adult Literacy Survey 


Assesses basic skills for persons 
16 & over in using print information. 


Every 4 years since 1993. 


International Surveys 


Compares the U.S. with other 
countries on student achievement; 
curriculum & instruction, etc. 


Periodically — no regular schedule. 


Connpilation of Existing Major 
Databases for NCES 
publications' 


Provides current information on 
the condition of public & 
private education. 


Publications regularly scheduled. 


National Household 
Education Survey 


Collects detailed information 

on educational issues from a sample 

of households. 


Begun in 1991; annually 
since 1993. 


Schools and Staffing Survey 


Collects school work force and 
teacher supply and demand 
information. 


Begun in the 1987-88 
school year; 2-year intervals. 


Trend studies^ such as the 
National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988, the High School 
and Beyond Study of 1980 and 
1982, and the Beginning 
Post-secondary Student 
Longitudinal Study of 1990. 


Provides ongoing data al^out critical 
transition experiences or students 
through elementary/secondary/ 
post-secontlary and beyond. 


Regular intervals, depending 
on study, over a long period. 



^ Examples of NCES' most widely used publications are: The Condition of Education, Digest of Education Statistics, and Projections of Education Statistics. 
^ Trend studies are studies in which data on educational achievement, practice, and policy are collected overtime, analyzed, and reported. 



■ 
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Exhibit 137 

Federal Department/Agency Resources^ for Educational 
Research and Development^ 



Department/ 
Agency^ 


1993 Constants in Millions 
FY 1983 FY 1992 FY 1993 


1989 - 1993 
Change in 
Constant Dollars 

$ in Millions % 


Education 


169 


169 


165 


-4 


-2% 


NSF 


24 


38 


50 


26 


108% 


HHS 


40 


67 


-1 


N/A 


N/A 


Defense 


15 


31 


4 


N/A 


N/A 


TOTAL' 


248 


305 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 



^ The amounts reported represent only the direct federal dollars p 
localities and institutions are not included: nor is direct training j 
Complete Department/Agency titles are in Appendix C. 

^ Not reported. 

^ Represents over 95% of total resources tn this category. 



nd development. Matching funds from states and 
mniudma scholarshiDs and fellowshiDsl. 



U.S. Dcpartitient of Education 

The DcpartiiKMU of pAlucatinn suppurrs basic aiul 
applied research and de\'elopnieiil desi^i^cd to under- 
stand and s^dve prohlenis better in education. The 
[')eparrinent s principal agency tor those activities is 
the CXtice iif Educational Researcl t aiut lii^proveiiUM^t 
(OERI). OERTs 199^ funding for research activities 
was $71 million, includii^^ nionies tor 2S university- 
based Educatii>n Research & l\*velopiiient (R^H) 
Centers and ten Re^iiu^al Education LaboratiH'ies. 
For 199^, the R&L") C 'enters w ere fuiHled tor over $25 
million, while the Re^jiiuial Laboralories received 
ahour $^S milliiMi, 

National Science Foundation 

The National Science Foundation (NSF) supports 
research and development oi^ the processes ot teachinj^ 
and learning iivithematics, technology, and the sci- 
ences. In addition, it supports the development ot 
basic knowledge about human factors, autoii^ated 
interfaces, and school curricula relevant to mathemat- 
ics, techm>lo^y, aiul the scieiu'es. NSF alsc^ suppi^rrs a 
number of analyses of state, national, and internation- 
al data on issues concerning student achievement in 
science; mathematics, and technology, including' sup- 



pi irt for the development iif voluntaiy nationwide sci- 
ence standards to c^implement work already accom- 
plished on standards Un mathematics education. 

Department of Health and Human 
Services/National Institutes of Health 

Mnst of the educational research suppinted by the 
National institutes of Health (NIH) fiicuses on the 
bitdoj^ical basis of learning. Cither Nil 1 projei. ts 
i Include the developn^ent ot prototype com{niler-base(.l 
curriculum delivery systems tor the health professions; 
supptirt, in conjunction with the Department of 
Educatitin, for a national center on science teaching 
aiut learniu)^; aiul development of curriculum supple- 
ments for u^iddle school students designed to provide 
information on career cht>ices in the health sciences. 

Department of Defense 

All of the activities supported by the l\'partment 
of IVfense are desij^ned to establish and apply princi- 
ples of technoK>^y-based instruction to pmmote learn- 
intr. Examples include the development aiut testing ot 
automated training tot>ls and cmnpurer programs that 
help technical experts write instructional materials. 
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APPENDIX A 

TECHNICAL NOTES AND SOURCES 



General information 

Accuracy of Data 

TIu* jiLCunicy of aiiy siaiistic isdL*tL*nniiK\l hy tin* joint 
cttccts of ''sampling" wud "iu)nsainpliiijj;" LMTors. 
Estiiuurcs based on a sample will ditTor somewhat from 
the fioure^ that would have heen obtained if a coin- 
pletL* census had heen taken iisin^ the same sur\'ey 
instruments, instructions, and procedures. In addition 
to such sauipUn^^ errors, all surveys, hoth universe and 
sample, are suhject tode.^i^n, reporting,, and processinj» 
errors aiul errors due to n on response. To the extent 
pDssihIc, these nonsamplin^ eri'ois are kept to a mini- 
mum hy methods built into the survey procedures. In 
general, however, the effects of non^auiplinjj; erriM> are 
more difficult to ^au^e than those produeed by sam- 
pling \'ariability. 

Samplinji Errors 

The samples used in surveys are selected from a larj^e 
number of ptissible samples of the same size that could 
h;t\'e been selected ushi^ the same sample design. 
Estimates derived from the different samples would 
differ from each other. The difference between a sam- 
ple estimate and the averaj^e of all possible sum pies is 
called the sampling deviation. The standard or sam- 
pling error of a survey estimate is a measure of the vati- 
ation amonj^ the estimates from all possible samples 
and, dius, is a measure of the precision with which an 
estimate from a particidar sample approximates the 
average result of all possible samples. 

The sample estimate and an estimate of its standard 
error permit us to construct interval estimates with 
prescribed confidence that the interval includes the 
a\'era^e result of all possible samples. If all possible 
samples were selected under essentially the same con- 
ditions and an estimate and its estimated standard 
error were calculated from each sample, then: 1 ) 
approximately 2/3 of the inter\-als from one standard 
error below the estimate to one standard error above 
the estimate woidd include the average value of the 
p<.)ssible samples; and 2) approximately 19/20 of the 
intervals from two standard errors above the estimate 
to two standard errors below the estimate woidd 
include the avera<»e value of all possible samples. We 



call an interval from two siandard errors below the 
estimate to two standanl ernM-s abo\e the estimate a 
95 percent confidence interval. 

Analysis of standard errors can help assess Unw \'alid a 
comparison between two estimates mi^ht he. The 
standard error of a differerice between two indepen- 
dent sample estimates is equal to the square root of the 
sum of the squared standard errors of the estimates 
The standard error (se) of the difference between 
independent sample estimates "a" and "b" is: 

Nonsamplinji Errors 

Universe and sample surveys are subject to nonsa fil- 
ial in^ errors. Nonsamplin^ errors may arise when 
respiindent^ or interviewers interpret questions differ- 
ently; when respondents must estimate values; when 
coders, keyers, a nil other processors handle answers 
differently; when persons who should !u* included in 
the luiiverse are not; or ^^'hen persi)n> fail \o respond 
(completely or partially). Nonsamplin^ errors usually, 
but not always, result in an undivstarement of total 
survey error and thus an overstiuemeiu of the preci- 
sion of siuTcy estimates. Sinci* esrimariti^ the magni- 
tude of n on sampling errors ofien would require special 
experiments or access to imlependent data, these mag- 
nitudes are seldom available. 

Goal 1 

Exhibit 1 : Prenatal Care 

Prenatal care refers to the first visit for health care ser- 
vices durin.Li; pregnancy. 

Raci'/cthnicity refers to the race of the mother. The 
data on Hispanic births were reported separately. 

Source: U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, Health, IJniud States, 1992, and Healthy 
People 2000 Review (Hvattsville, MD: National Center 
for Health Statistics, 1993), 192-193. 
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Exhibit 2: Trends in Prenatal Care 

See leehniciil iiDie under HxhilMl 1. 

l<;\ee/erlinieity ivlers lo the race o\ ihe niiuher, The 
data on liispanic hirrhs were n(U reported separately 
l^it were iiu-hiJed in the Black ami White race care- 
^ories, \n 1970, data on Hispanic hirths were not eoh 
lected sejxirately, while in 1980, the ii^forinarlDn on 
hirths o(" 1 hspanic pareina^e was availahle separately 
ior 22 states. In 1990, ttata on Hispanic hirrhs were 
a\'ailahie tor 4H sr<itesand the District i)f C'oltmihia. 

Sources: U.S. DeparrnietM o\ Health and Hiiinan 
Services. Hc^tltli. L n/tcd SuJtcs, /992, and Ucahhy 
IVop/e 2000 KcfiVu- (Hyaltsville, MP: National Center 
lor Health Statistics, 1993), 192-193. 

U.S. nepartiiient Health, and Human Services, 
llcidih I'uiicd Sidfc.s. /99/, and PrcvcniiDu Pn)fiU' 
(Hyattsvillr, MH: National Center lor Health. 
Statistics, 1992), 1 30^131. 

Exhibit 3: Birthwei^ht 

Race/ethnicity refers to the race ot ilu* mother. The 
dara on 1 lisj^inic hirths were reported separately. 

Source: U.S. Hepartment (^t Health aiut Human 
Services, llctdih, ( 'm'tcd Sidles, /992, and lladthy 
Pcojdc 2000 (1 lyattsville, MH: National C^enter ior 
Health Statistics, 1993), 192-193. 

Exhibit 4: Birthwci^ht Trends 

Race/ethnicity relers ti^ tlu* race i^f the incuher. The 
dat 1 on 1 lispanic hirlhs were uo\ reported separately 
hut were included in the Black and White race cate- 
^i)ries. In 1970, data oi^ 1 Iis}xinic hirths were not col- 
lected separately, while ii^ 19(S0, the it^formatiiMi on 
hirths of Hispanic parentaj:ie was availahle separately 
for 22 states. In 1990, data on liispanic hirths were 
availaWe for 48 states atui {he District of CA^Iumhia. 

Sources: U.S. Depart ment (^f" Health aiul Humai^ 
Services, Hctdih. Ihuicd States. 1992, ami lleahhy 
People 2000 C lyattsville, MD: National Center for 
Heahh Statistics, 1993), 192-193. 

U.S. Dejvu-tmenl of Health and HuiiKin Services, 
lie(dih United Slates, 199/, iuul IVcvoinoji Proj'de 
(llyattsville, Ml): N.itional C^enter for Health 
Statistics, 1992), 127-128. 
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Exhibit 5: Children's Health Index 

The juM'centaj^es of infaiMs at risk are based on the 
ininiher of hirths used to calculate the health index, 
i^ot the acttial i^tnuher of hirths. The jXTcentaj^e of 
comj^lete and usable birth rec ^rds used to calculate the 
health inde.x varietl from a hij^h of' 99.88 to a low of 
71.68. Fi\'e states (California, Iiuliana, New York, 
C'Jklahoma, aiul South [Dakota) did not collect itifor- 
marion on all six risks and are nor included in this 
Report. New Hampshire was included in the U.S. 
total btit not in the race/ethnic totals because the state 
vioes not collect information on Hispanic origin. 
Minority jM)jHilati')ns may he underrepreseiued due to 
the exclusion of the six states, parricidarly C 'alifornia 
and New York; therefore, the risk factors by race/eth- 
nic iiy should be interpreted with caution. 

Source: Nicholas Zill and C'hristiiu^ Wiiuitiist Nord ot 
Westat, Inc. deveK^ped the coiu'ept of the C'hildren's 
Health liulex, Stephanie Ventuni and Sally C'larke ot 
the National C'eiUer for 1 lealth St at isrics provided the 
special tabulations of the 1990 birth certificate data 
needed to produce the index. 

Exhibit 6: Immunisations 

Source: Data ivom the 1991 National Health 
IiMerview Stirvey of Clhild 1 lealth, Natiotial C!enterf(M- 
Health Statistics, presented by Hli:aheth R. '/ell of the 
C Centers iov l')isease C\intrid in her speech on "Vac- 
cination Covera^^e Levels, Two-Year-Cld Cliildren, 
Utiited States, 1991" at the 27th National inmumi:a- 
tion CJi)nference, Jtme 14, 199 3, Washin^^ton, D.C 

Exhibit 7: Medical and Dental Care 

The population estimates tor the Natiiinal I lousehold 
Fiducation Survey (NHHS) data on preschool partici- 
pation aiul family activities cover 3- to 5-year-old chil- 
dren who are not yet enridled in kindergarten. 
Preschool participation includes children enrolled in 
any ceiMei--based program. A^e ivom the NM[:S:91 
was established asof january 1, 1 99 1, and a^efrom the 
NHES:93 was established as of January 1, 1993. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National 
('enter for Education Statistics, Natiiinal Household 
Education Survey: 1993 School Readiiu'>s Interview, 
unpid^lished rahidaticu^s prepared by Wesrat, Inc., 
Ati^uust 1993. 
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Exhibit 8: Continuity of Health Care 

See technical note re^aalint^ NHES population esti- 
mates under Exhibit 7. 

Source: Ihid. 

Exhibit 9: Child Nutrition 

Source: U.S. department ot Agriculture, Human 
Nutrition Information Service, "Women 19-50 Years 
and their Children 1-5 Years, 4 Days, 1986," 
Nationwide Foc^d Consumpticm Survey, Continuing 
Survey of Food Intakes hy Individuals. Report Niv 86- 
3 (Hyattsville, MD: Human Nutrition Information 
Service, 1988), 70-77. 

Exhibit 10: Family-Child Literacy Activities 

See technical note re.uardinjj; NHES population esti- 
mates under Exhihit 7. 

In the NHES:93, information on daily readin.u was 
ct^Uected usint^ two approaches with split-half samples. 
The two approaches did not result in sif^niticantly dif- 
ferent esriu^ates Kir daily readint^ anions V to 5-year- 
old preschoolers. A comhined measure usint^ hoth 
items is included in this Report. 

Sources: U.S. Department of Education, National 
C^Miter for Education Statistics, National Household 
Education Survey: 1991 Early Childhood Component, 
unpuhlished tahularicn^s prepared by Westat, Inc., 
Auuust 1991,Auj^ust 1992, and August 1993. 

U,S. Heparrment of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Household Education 
Survey: 19Q3 School Readiness Interview, unpuh- 
lished tahulations prepared hy Westat, Inc., August 
1993. 

Exhibit 1 1 : Family-Child Arts Activities 

See technical note regarding NHES population esti- 
mates under Exhihit 7. 

Source: Ibid 

Exhibit 12: Family-Child Learning Opportunities 

See technical mue regarding NHES population esti- 
mates under Exhihit 7. 



Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 13: Preschool Participation 

Sec technical note regarding NHES population esti- 
mates under Exhihit 7. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National 
('enter for Education Statistics, National Household 
Education Survey: 1993 School Readiness Interview, 
unpublished tabulations prepared hy Westat, Inc., 
August 1993. 

Exhibit 14: Trends in Nurserv School Enrollment 

A nursery school is defined hy Census as a group or 
class that is organized to provide educational experi- 
ences {or children during the year or years preceding 
kindergarten. It includes instruction as an impiTtant 
and integral phase. Private homes in which essentially 
custodial care is provided are not considered nursery 
schools. Children may attend nursery school full- or 
part-tim.e. 

Source: U.S. Department of Ctimmcrce, Bureau of the 
Onsus, October C^irrent Pop^daiion Survey, 1973- 
1992, unpuhlished tahulations prepared hy Manage- 
ment Planning Research Associates, Inc., July 1993. 

Exhibit 15: Preschool Programs for Children 
with Disabilities 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Natiimal Hmisehold 
Education Survey: 1993 School Readiness Interview, 
unpublished tahulations prepared hy Westat, Inc., 
August 1993. 

Exhibit 16: Quality of Preschool Centers 

The term "preschool centers" includes all licensed 
center-based early education and care programs, as 
well a'^ religious-sponsored, part-day, and school-based 
preschool programs that are exempt from licensing. 
Licensed before- and after-school progra.ns are not 
included. 

A Child Development Associate (C^DA) credential is 
awarded hy the Council for Early Childhood Profes- 
sional Recognition, National Oedentialing Program 
to individuals who have demonstrated competency in 
six established goal areas. Within a center-based set- 
ting, a person who demonstrates competence working 
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with children w^cd fhrcc thrcni^h five is a CDA with a 
PreschiHil Endi)rseiLient. The Natimial Assticiation 
tor the Education of Ymin^ Children (NAEYC) rec- 
ommends that staff in charge of a group of preschool 
children have at least a CDA credential or an associ- 
are degree in Early C^hildhotnl Education/ Child 
nevelopment. 

Source: Ellen Eliason Kisker, Sandra L. Hofferth, and 
Deborah A. Phillips, Profile of Child Care Settings 
Study: Early Education and Care in 1990, submitted to 
the U.S. l\^partment of Education, Office of 
Planning, Budget and Evaluation (Princeton, NJ: 
Mathematicn Policy Research, Inc., 1991), and 
unpublished tabulatiiMis, 1992. 

Exhibit 17: Quality of Home-Based 
Preschool Settings 

Regulated home-based programs incUide all family day 
care programs that are registered, certified, or licensed 
by state or county government agencies. 

See technical note regarding the Child Development 
Associate (C^DA) credential under Exhibit 16. 

Source: Ihid. 

Exhibit 18: Health Insurance/Medicaid 

Source: Nicholas Zill and Mary Jo Lawrence, special 
analysis of dai from the 1988 National Health 
Interx'ievv Survey of Child Health, National Center 
for Health Statistics (Washington, D.C.: C^hild 
Trends, Inc., 1991). 

Exhibit 19: Parent and Teacher Perceptions of 
School Readiness 

The estimates \or items on parent beliefs about readi- 
ness tor kindergarten are not based on all 3- to 5-year- 
old preschoolers. Those parents who indicated that 
they di(1 not plan to send their chililren to kinder- 
garten were not asked their beliefs about kindergarten 
readiness. This eliminates only a very small number o( 
cases (n=66) from the analysis. 

For parent beliefs, the unit of analysis is the child and 
not the parent. In about 185 hiuiseholds, two 3- to 5- 
year-old preschm^lers were sampled. The parent belief 
items were asked once per household; data were dupli- 
cated to the second preschooler. The estimates, there- 
tore, represent parents of x percent of preschoolers and 
not X percent of parents. 

Sources: U.S. Department of Education, Natimial 
Center for Education Statistics, NariiMial Household 



EducatitMi Survey: 1993 School Readiness Interview, 
unpublished tabulations prepared by Westar, Inc., 
August 1993. 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
EducatiiMi Statistics, Fast ResptMise Survey System: 
Kindergarten Teacher Survey on Student Readiness, 
1993, unpublished tabulations prepared by Westar, 
Inc., August 1993. 



Goal 2 

General 

There are a variety of ways to define and calculate 
dropout rates. Each type of drcjpout n\te measures a 
different facet of dropping out. Three types of dropout 
rates are discussed in this report: event rates, status 
rates, and cohort rates. 

• Event rates measure the proportion of students 
who drop out in a single year without completing 
high school. Event rates are important because 
they re\'eal how many students are leaving high 
school each year and how each year s rates compare 
with previous tMies. The event dropout rate in 1992 
was 4 percent. 

• Status rates measure the proportit>n of the popu- 
lation who have not completed high school and are 
not enrolled at one point in time, regardless of 
when they dropped out. Status dropout rates are 
important because they reveal the extent of the 
dropout problem in the population and suggest the 
need for further training and education that will 
permit these individuals to participate more fully in 
the economy and the life of the nation. Status 
droptiut rates are much higher than event dropout 
rates because they represent the cumulative impact 
of annual event dropout rates over a number of 
years. The status dropout rate for 16- to 24'year- 
olds in 1992 was 1 1 percent. 

• Cohort rates measure what happens to a single 
group (or cohort) of students over a period of time. 
Cohort rates are important because they reveal how 
many students in a single age group or grade drop 
out over time. Cohort rates also allow die calcula- 
tion of how many dropout:; from the cohort eventu- 
ally complete high school with a diphniia or an 
alternative credential. The cohort rate for 8th 
graders in 1988 who had dropped t)ut by 10th grade 
was 7 percent (NELS:88 First Follow-up), while the 
cohort rate for 1990 sophomores who dropped out 
by the end of 12th grade was 6 percent (NELS:88 
Seconal Follow-up), 
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Exhibit 20: High School Completion Status 

There i^re two majt^r paths to hitjh schcn^l cnmpletic^n. 
Mi)St students receive a regular hi^h schcn^l diplmna 
after completing the requisite secondary schcnW 
coursework; luher students, regardless of the numher 
of high school courses they have completed, receive 
an alternative credential such as a General Educa- 
tional Development (GED) certificate. Individual 
Education Plan (lEP) credential, or certificate of 
attendance. The high schin^l completicM^ rate tor this 
Report was calculated hy comhining data tor students 
receiving regular high school diplomas with data tor 
students receiving alternati\'e credentials. 

For this Repc^rt, completicn^ rates were calculated tor 
19' to lO^year-olds and tor 23- to 24'year'olds. Persons 
• still enn^lled in high schi^.il were not included in the 
calculation. 

Source: Marilyn M. McMillen, Phillip Kaufman, 
Elvie Hausken, and Denise Rradhy, Dropout Rates in 
tkc UnitedStatcs: 1992 (Washington, O.C.: U.S. 
Department of Education, National C>entcr \or 
Education Statistics, 1993), 142, 150, and unpub- 
lished tables from the Octc^ber 1992 ("urrent Pop- 
ulaticm Survey, prepared by Management Planning 
Research Associates, Inc., 1993. 

Exhibit 21: High School Completion Trends 

See technical note under Exhibit 20. 

The trend in high schoi^l ccnnpletion should be inter- 
preted with cautitm. A rewording c^f the educatitn^al 
attainment question on the C>urrent Population 
Survey (CPS) may have contributed to the change in 
the completiim rare between 1991 and 1992. 

Source: Marilyn M. McMillen, Phillip Kaufman, 
Elvie Hausken, and Denise Rradby, Dropout Rates in 
the United States: 1992 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Educatitu^, Naticu^al ('enter \or 
Educaticm Statistics, 1993), 142. 

Exhibit 22: Dropouts Who Returned to 
High School 

Source: Mary J. Prase, Dropout Rates in the United 
States: /988 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Education, Natitmal C^MUer for Educatim^ Statistics, 
1989), 39. 

Exhibit 23: Trends in High School Dropout Rates 

See general technical note regarding the detiniticms (^t 
O arious droptnit rates. 
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The trends in high school dropout rates should be 
interpreted with caution. A recent redesign ot the 
CPS introduced a change in the data used to identity 
high school completers. Dropout data for years prior 
tc^ 1992 relied solely on school enrollment and educa- 
ticn^al attainment from the October CPS Supplement, 
Drc^piHi: data for the current year are based on a com^ 
bination of control card data on educational attain- 
ment and October Supplement data on school enroll- 
ment and educational attainment. 

Source: Marilyn M. McMillen, Phillip Kaufman, 
Elvie Hausken, and Denise Bradby, l>opout Rates in 
the United States: 1992 ( WashingtcM^, D.C: U.S. 
Department of Education, National C^enter tor 
Education Statistics, 1993), 105. 

Exhibit 24: fen-Year Comparison of Dropout Rates 

See general technical note regarding the detinitions ot 
the various dropout rates. 

Source: Marilyn McMillen, Elvie Hausken, Phillip 
Kaufman, Stex'cn Ingels, Katy Dowd, Martin Frankel, 
and Jiahc Qian, Dropping Out ofSi:hool: 1982 and 1992 
(Washington, D.C: U.S. Department of Educaticm, 
National Center for Education Statistics, August 
1993). 

Exhibit 25: Intergenerational Analysis of Dropouts 

See general technical note regarding the detinitions c^t 
the varitujs dn^pout rates. 

Source: Mary J. Erase, Are High Hispanic Rates Related 
to Migi'ation! (Washington, D.C: U.S. Department c^f 
Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
1992). 

Exhibit 26: Factors Related to Dropping Out 

See general technical note regarding the detinitions of 
the varitHis drt^pout rates. 

The measure (or socioeccn^cm^ic status is based on an 
index created by the NaticM^al Opinion Research 
Center tor the High School and Beyond Survey. This 
index gives equal weights to five student characteris- 
tics: mother's educaticM^, father's education, tamily 
inccnne, father s tK'cupaticn^al status, and possessions 
in the hcMne. 

Source: Mary j. Erase, Dropout Kates in the United 
States: 19HH (Washington, DX:.: U.S. l\^partment o\ 
Educatitn^, NalicM^al C^M^ter f(^r Educatic^n Statistics, 
1989), 26. 
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Exhibit 27: Reasons for Dropping Out, by Sex 

Sec ^enenil rcchniciil ncitc rc<:i;irdin^ the definitions of 
the various dropout rates. 

Source: Marilyn M. McMillen, Phillip Kaufman, 
Elvie Hausken, and Denise Rradhy, Dro/xna Rates in 
the UnitedStatcs: 1992 ( Washin<^ton, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1993), 36. 

Exhibit 28: Reasons for Dropping Out, by 
Race/Ethnicity 

See .ueneral technical note rej^ardinj^ the definitions of 
the various dropout rates. 

Source: Jhid. 

Exhibit 29: Reasons for Dropping Out, by 
Age Group 

See general technical note re.uardln.u the definitions of 
the various dropout rates. 

Source: Ihid 36, 82. 



Goal 3 

General 

National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) 

NAEP is a survey of the educational achievement of 
American students and changes in that achievement 
across time. Since 1969, NAEP has assessed the 
achievement ot national samples of 9-, 13-, and 17- 
year-old students in public and private schools. In 
1983, it expanded the samples so that ^rade^evel 
results could he reported. In 1990 and 1992, NAEP 
started to assess 4th. 8th, and 12th .uraders. 

The assessments, conducted annually until the 1979- 
80 school year and biennially since then, have includ- 
ed periodic measures of student performance in read- 
ing, mathematics, science, writing, U.S. history, civics, 
^eo^rraphy, and other subject areas. NAEP also col- 
lects demographic, curricular, and instructional hack- 
,^rc/und information from students, teachers, and 
school administrators. 

In 1988, Oin^ress added a new dimension to NAEP 
by authorizing, on a trial basis, voluntary participation 
of- public schools in state-level assessments in 1990 
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and 1992. Forty jurisdictions (states and territories) 
participated in the 1990 trial mathematics assessment. 
In 1992, 44 jurisdictions participated in the state 
mathematics assessments of 4th and 8th graders and 
43 participated in the 4th ^nide reading assessments. 

National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) 
Achievement Levels 

NAGB has established standards for reporting the 
results of the National Assessment of Educational 
Pro<:iress (NAEP). This effort has resulted in three 
achievement levels: basic, proficient, and advanced. 

Basic: This level, behnv inoficient, denotes fxirtial mastery 
of knoxdedfie and skills that are fundamental for jnoficient 
work at each ^ir,'ade — 4,8, and 12. For 1 2th tirade, this 
level is higher than minimum competency skills 
(which are normally tau<j;ht in elementary and junior 
high school) and covers significant elements of stan- 
dard high school-level work. 

Proficient: This central level represents solid academic 
performance for each ^rade tested — 4, 8, and 12. It 
reflects a consensus that students reachinjy this level have 
demonstrated ci)mpetency (U'cr challenging subject matter 
and are well prepared for the next level of schoolin^j,. At 
Grade 12, the proficient level encompasses a body of 
subject-matter knowledge and analytical skills, and of 
cultural literacy and insight, « all high school grad- 
uates should have for democratic citizenship, responsi- 
ble adulthood, and productive work. 

Advanced: This higher level si^riufies superior performance 
beyond proficient ^Qi'odeAevel mastery at Grades 4,8, and 
12. For 12th grade, the advanced level shows readi- 
ness for rigorous college courses, advanced training, or 
employment requiring advanced academic achieve- 
ment. 

The NAGR achievement levels were determined 
through reasoned judgcnnents of what students should 
know and be able to do. They are attempts to chanic- 
teri:e overall student performance in particular subject 
matter. Readers should exercise caution, however, in 
making particular inferences about what students at 
each level actually know and can do. A NAEP assess- 
ment is a coniplex picture of student achievement, 
and applying external standards for performance is a 
difficult task. Evaluation studies completed and under 
way have niised questions about the degree to which 
the standards in the NAGR achievement levels are 
actually reflected in an assessment and, hence, the 
degree to which inferences about actual performance 
can be made from these achievement levels. The 
Goals Panel acknowledges these limitations but 
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believes thnt, useJ with caiitiim, these levels cmivey 
impiM'iant intormatiim aUmt hmv American students 
are taring in reaching Cnnil ^. 

National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) 
Item Difficulty Analysis 

Items were first ranked by their p-values, i.e., by the 
proportiiMi i^t all students taking the test whi) 
answered the item ci^rrectly. The higher the p-vaUie, 
the larger the propc^rtimi of students who answered it 
correctly and, therefore, the easier the item. This 
array of items was then divided intc^ equal quartiles 
and each quartile of items labeled either * easy," "miul- 
crate," "challenging," or "very challenging." The pro- 
portiiin of each of these item classes that were 
answered correctly by students reaching the Basic, 
Prof'cient, or Advanced levels im the N AEP was then 
calculated. Thus, for example, it is possible to report 
the average percentage of "easy ' NAEP mathematics 
items that students at the Basic lev el in Cirade 4 
answered correctly. 

Exhibit 30: Mathematics Achievement 

See general technical notes regarding NAEP and the 
NAGB achievement levels. 

Source: hia V.S. MuUis, John A. Dossey, Eugene H. 
Owen, and Oary W. Phillips, NAEP 1992 Mathematics 
Report Card for the Nation and the States: I? ua frnvi the 
National and Trial State As^iessments (Washington, 
D.C^: U.S. Department of Education, National Center 
for Educatitm Statistics, April 1993), 64. 

Exhibit 3 1 : Mathematics Achievement — Grade 4 

See general technical m^es regarding NAEP and the 
NAGB achievement levels. 

Source: lhicl,9?, 107. 

Exhibit 32: Mathematics Achievement — Grade 8 

See general technical ni>tes regarding NAEP and the 
NAGB achievement levels. 

Source: Ihid. 

Exhibit 33: Mathematics Achievement — Grade 12 

See general technical notes regarding NAEP and the 
NAGB achievement levels. 

Soyce: Ibid. 



Exhibit 34: Reading Achievement 

See general technical mnes regarding NAEP and the 
NAGB achievement levels. 

Source: Ina V.S. MuUis, Jay Gampbell, and Alan 
Farstrup, NAEP /992 Reading Report Card for the 
Nation and the States: Data from the National and Trial 
State Assessments (Washington, D.G.: U.S. Hepart- 
ment lU' Education, National Genter for Education 
Statistics, 1993). 

Exhibit 35: Reading Achievement — Grade 4 

See general technical notes regarding NAEP and the 
NAGB achievement levels. 

Source: Ibid, 

Exhibit 36: Reading Achievement — Grade 8 

See general technical notes regarding NAEP and the 
NAGB achievement levels. 

Source: Ibid, 

Exhibit 37: Reading Achievement — Grade 1 2 

See general technical notes regarding NAEP and the 
NAGB achievement levels. 

Source: Ibid, 

Exhibit 38: Trends in Writing Proficiency 

To examine trends in writing achievement trom 1984 
t(^ 1990, one set of analyses based on primary trait 
scoring was conducted which toe used on the writer's 
effectiveness in accomplishing each task. Primary 
trait scoring is designed to he sensitive to the writer s 
understanding of the audience as well as to the inclu- 
sion of specific features needed to accomplish the spe- 
cific purpose of that task. The primarv trait sci^ring 
criteria, while specific to each writing priMupt, also 
defined five levels of task acci>mplishment: ^ t nited, 
unsatisfactory, minimal, adequate, and elaborated. 

Source: Ina V.S. Mullis, John A. Dosscy, Mary 
Foertsh, Lee Jones, and Claudia Gentile, Trc'nJs in 
Academic Progress: Achievement of US, Students in 
Science. / 96970 to 1990, Mathematics, 1973 to 1990, 
Reading, 1971 to /990, ami \Vr/tm^, 1984 to 1990 
(Washingtim, D,C,: U.S. Pepariment of Education, 
National Genter for Education Statistics, 1991), 2. 



Exhibit 39: Trends in Science Proficiency 

Levek of Science Proficiency 

• Level 150 — Knows Everyday Science Facts — 
Students at this level know some general scientific 
facts of the type that could he learned from every- 
day experiences. They can read simple graphs, 
match the distinj^uishin^ characteristics ot ani- 
mals, and predict the operation of familiar appara- 
tuses that work according to mechanical principles. 

• Level 200 — Understands Simple Scientific 
Principles — Students at this level are developing 
some understanding of simple scientific principles, 
particularly in the Life Sciences. For example, they 
exhihit some rudimentary knowledge of the struc- 
ture and function of plants and animals. 

• Level 250 — Applies Basic Scientific Inft>rma- 
tion — Students at this level can interpret data 
from simple tables and make inferences about the 
outcomes of experimental prc^ccdures. They exhib- 
it knowledge and understanding of the Life 
Sciences, including a familiarity with some aspects 
of animal behavior and of ecological relationships. 
These students also demonstrate some knowledge 
of basic infi')rmation from the Physical Sciences. 

• Level 300 — Analyzes Scientific Procedures and 
Data — Students at this level can evaluate the 
appropriateness ot the design of an experiment. 
They have more detailed scientific knowledge, and 
the skill to apply their knowledge in interpreting 
information from text and graphs. These students 
also exhibit a growing understanding of principles 
from the Physical sciences. 

• Level 350 — Integrates Specialized Scientific 
Information — Sttidents at this level can infer rela- 
tionships and draw conclusions using detailed sci- 
entific knowledge from the Physical Sciences, par- 
ticularly Chemistry. They also can apply basic 
principles of genetics and interpret the societal 
implications of research in this field. 

Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 40: Advanced Placement Results — 
English, Mathematics, Science, and History 

The Advanced Placement program, sponsored by The 
College Board, provides a way for high schools to offer 
college-level coursework to students. At present, one 
or more course descriptions, examinations, and sets of 



curricular inaterials are available in art, biok)gy, chem- 
istry, computer science, economics, English, French, 
German, government and politics, history, Latin, 
mathematics, music, physics, and Spanish. Advanced 
Placement examinations, which are given in May, are 
graded on a five-point scale: 5 - extremely well quali- 
fied; 4 - well qualified; 3 - qualified; 2 - possibly quali- 
fied; and 1 - no recommendation. C5rades of 3 and 
above generally are accepted for college credit and 
advanced placement at participating colleges and uni- 
versities. Two Advanced Placement measures are 
included in this report: the number t)f examinations 
per 1,000 11 th and 12th graders, and the number of 
examinations graded 3 or above per 1,000 1 1th and 
12th graders. The number of 1 1th and 12th graders 
includes public and private students. The ennillment 
figures were arrived at by multiplying the public 
enrollment by a private-enrollment adjustment factor. 

Source: The College Board, Ad\'anced Placement 
Program, Results from the 1991 and 1993 Advanced 
Placement Examinatit)ns, unpublished tabulations, 
August 1991 and August 1993. 

Exhibit 41: Trends in Advanced Placement 
Examinations — English, Mathematics, Science, 
and History 

See technical note under Exhibit 40. 

Source: The College Board, Advanced Placement 
Program, Results from the Advanced Placement 
Examinations, various years, and unpublished tabula- 
tions, August 1991, August 1992, and August 1993. 

Exhibit 42: Advanced Placement Results — 
Foreign Languages and Fine Arts 

See technical note under Exhibit 40. 

Source: The College Board, Advanced Placement 
Prt^gram, Results from the 1991 and 1993 Advanced 
Placement Examinations, luipublished tabidatitms, 
August 1991 and August 1993. 

Exhibit 43: Trends in Advanced Placement 
Examinations — Foreign Languages and Fine Arts 

See technical note under Exhibit 40. 

Source: The College Board, Advanced Placement 
Program, Results from Advanced Placement 
Examinations, various years, unpublished tabulations, 
August 1991, August 1992, and August 1993. 
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Exhibit 44: Knowledge of Civics 

Levels of Civics Proficiency 

• Level 200 — Rccii^nizes the Existence of (^ivic 
Life — Students at this level have a rudimentary 
knmvled^e of civics. They possess a heginnin^ 
political awareness of the distinctions hetween the 
puhlic and private di/mains and are familiar with 
some of the functions of government that pervade 
their immediate experience. They have some 
knowledge ahout elections and are developing an 
awareness of democratic principles such as the rule 
of law, as evidenced by their understanding that 
laws apply to government officials. These students 
also recognize that individuals — specifically the 
accused — have rights. Their elementary political 
vocabulary includes such terms as candidate, ballot, 
vice-president, judge, juror, and citizen. 

• Level 250 — Understands the Nature of Political 
Institutions and the Relationship Between Citizen 
and Government — Students at this level are 
developing a knowledge of the nature of demtKrat- 
ic institutions and processes. For example, they 
recognize the value of having more than one candi- 
date in an election and the impt)rtance of the secret 
ballot. They are aware of the functions of a variety 
of government institutions and display a beginning 
understanding of federalism, as indicated by their 
ability to recognize the responsibilities ot different 
levels of government. These students arc develop- 
ing an understanding of the reciprocal relationship 
between citizen and government. In addition to 
perceiving the purpose of individual rights in a 
democratic society and being able to identify some 
of these rights, such as the right to vote, they know 
of alternative ways to influence government — for 
example, making public speeches or writing letters 
to public officials. These students are developing a 
broader and more diverse political viKabulary. 

• Level 300 — Understands Specific Government 
Structures and Functions — At this level, students 
have a more differentiated understanding of the 
structures, functions, and powers of American gov- 
ernment as prescribed in the (Constitution. For 
example, they have an increa.scd understanding of 
federalism, are aware of the separation and alloca- 
tion of powers, and grasp the concept of judicial 
review. These students are also familiar with cer- 
tain historical events and legal precedents that 
have helped to shape our democratic heritage. 
They can apply their knowledge of individual 
rights to particular situations, and their conception 
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of citizen action nt)W includes cooperative political 
activity, such as boycotts and lobbying. These stu- 
dents are familiar with such terms as chief execu- 
tive, constitutional rights, veto, and lobbyist, indi- 
cating an increasing understanding oi the language 
(){ American politics. They can apply their civic 
knt)wledge to a large number and variety of com- 
plex situations. 

• Level 350— Understands a Variety of Ptilitical 
Institutions and Processes — Students at this level 
are distinguished by their broader and more 
detailed knowledge of the various institutions of 
government. For example, they can describe the 
responsibilities of the president, the Congressional 
power to override presidential vetoes and levy 
taxes, and the practice of judicial review. These 
students have a mc^re elaborated understanding of a 
range c^f political processes — for example, presiden- 
tial campaigns, primary elections, and public (^pin- 
ion polls. Their expanding political vocabulary 
includes such specialized terms as closed primary, 
impeachment, referendum, and recall election. 

Source: Lee Anders{m, Lynn R. Jenkins, James 
Leming, Walter R. MacPonald, Ina VS. Mullis, Mary 
Jane Turner, and Judith Wooster, The Civics Report 
Card (Princeton, NJ: Educati<inal Testing Service, 
National Assessment of EducaticMial Progress, 1990), 
29,47. 

Exhibit 45: Community Service 

Source: Mary J. Erase, Hijih School Seniors Performinff 
Community Service (Washington, D.C: U.S. 
Department t^f EducatitM^, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1993). 

Exhibit 46: Young Adult Voter Registration 
and Voting 

Sources: U.S. Department of C'ommerce, Rureau of 
the Census, Voiinfi and Rcj^istration in the Election of 
November 1988, Current Population Reports, Series P- 
20, no. 440 (Washington, D.C: U.S. Covernment 
Printing Office, 1989), calculations by the National 
Education Coals Panel. 

U.S. Department of C^ommerce, Rureau of the C'ensus, 
Voting and Registration in the Election of November /992, 
Current Population Reports, Scries P-20, no. 466 
(Washington, D.C: U.S. Covernment Printing 
Office, 1993), calculations by the National Education 
C.joals Panel. 



Exhibit 47: Trends in Young Adult Voter 
Registration and Voting 

Source: U.S. Ocpartincnr t^fCmnmcrcc, Rurcau of the 
Census, Votinffand Registration in the Election of 
November. . . varimis years, Current Population 
Reports, Series P-20 (Washington, D.C: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, various years), calcula- 
tions hy the National Education Cjoals Panel. 

Exhibit 48: High School Course Completion — 
English and Science 

Source: National Center for Educatit^n Statistics, The 
1990 High School Transcrifyt Study Tahiilations: 
Con\parativc Data on Credits Earned and Demographics 
for 1990, 1987, and 1982 High School Graduates 
(Washington, D.C: U.S. Department of Education, 
January 1993), A124, A126, A157, A159. 

Exhibit 49: High School Course Completion — 
Mathematics 

Source: /tel, A144, A147, 

Exhibit 50: High School Course Completion — 
History and Geography 

Source: Ihid, AHl, A134. 

Exhibit 51: High School Course Completion — 
Foreign Languages and Fine Arts 

Source: Ihid, A 1 64, A 1 66, A 1 7 1 , A 1 7 3. 

Exhibit 52: High School Programs Attended 

Source: National Onter for Etiucation Statistics, 
National Longitudinal Study of 1972, High Schnol 
and Beyond, 1980, and the National Educational 
Longitudinal Study, Second Follow-up, 1992, unpub- 
lished tabulatiotvs, 1993. 



Goal 4 

Exhibit 53: International Science and Mathematics 
Achievement Comparisons 

International Assessment of Educational Progress 
(lAEP) 

Twenty countries assessed the mathematics and sci- 
ence achievement of 1 3'year-old students and 14 
assessed 9-year'old students in these same subjects. In 
some cases, participants assessed virtually all age-eligi- 



hlc children in their countries, and in other cases they 
confined samples to certain geographic regions, lan- 
guage groups, or grade levels. In some countries, sig- 
nificant proportions of age-eligible children were not 
represented because they did not attend school. Also, 
in some countries, low rates of school or student par- 
ticipation mean that results may be biased. The coun- 
tries participating in the lAEP were: Brazil, Canada, 
C^hina, England, France, Hungary, Ireland, Israel, 
Italy, Jordan, Korea, Mozambique (mathematics only), 
Portugal, Scotland, Slovenia, the former Soviet 
Union, Spain, Switzerland, Taiwan, and the United 
States. For this Report, the five countries chosen to he 
compared with the United States had ccMnprehensive 
populations (France, Hungary, Korea, Switzerland, 
and Taiwan). 

Sources: Archie E. LaPointc, Janice M. Askew, and 
Nancy A. Mead, Learning Science (Princeton, NJ: 
Educational Testing Service, (Center for the 
Assessment of Educational Progress, 199?), 18. 

Archie E. LaPointe, Janice M, Askew, and Nancy A. 
Mead, Learning Mathematics (Princeton, NJ: 
Educational Testing Service, Center for the 
Assessmetit of Educational Progress, 1992), 18. 

Exhibit 54: Science Instructional Practices 

See general technical note under Coal 3 regarding 
NAEP 

Source: Lee R. Jones, Ina V.S. Mullis, Senta A. 
Raizen, Iris R. Weiss, at^d Elizabeth A. Weston, The 
J 990 Science Report Card: NAEP's Assessment of 
Fourth, Eighth, and Twelfth Graders (Washington, 
D.(^: U.S. Department of Education, National (Center 
for Education Statistics, 1992), and unpublished tabu- 
lations prepared by Westat, Inc., August 1992. 

Exhibit 55: Science Instructional Practices, by Sex 
and by Race/Ethnicity 

See general technical note under Goal 3 regarding 
NAEP 

Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 56: Mathematics Instructional Practices — 
Grade 4 

See general technical note under Coal 3 regarding 
NAEP 

Source: National C>enter for Educaticni Statistics, 
Data Compendium for the NAEP 1992 Mathematics 
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Assesment of the Nation and the States (Washingtmi, 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Education. May 199^), 48\ 
497.446,451,566.552. 

Exhibit 57: Mathematics Instructional Practices — 
Grade 4, by Sex and by Race/Ethnicity 

Sec KCMieral technical note under Goal 3 re^ardin^y 
NAEP. 

Source: National ( 'enter for Education Statistics, 
NAEP 1990, 1992 National Mathematics Assess^ 
ments- Data Almanac. 1993. 

Exhibit 58: Mathematics Instructional Practices — 
Grade 8 

See j^eneral technical note under G(ki1 3 rc^ardinf^ 
NAEP. 

Source: National C^M^ter for Education Statistics, 
Data Compendium for the NAEP 1992 Mathematies 
Assessment of the Nation and the States (Washington, 
n.C: U.S. Department of Education, May 1993), 4cS3, 
497,446, 451,566.552. 

Exhibit 59: Mathematics Instructional Practices — 
Grade 8, by Sex 

See t^eneral technical note under Cjoal 3 regarding 
NAEP 

Source: National C^enter for Education Statistics, 
NAEP 1990. 1992 National Mathematics Assess- 
ments -Data Almanac, 1993. 

Exhibit 60: Mathematics Instructional Practices — 
Grade 8, by Race/Ethnicity 

See ^'cneral technical note under Gin\l 3 regarding 
NAEP 

Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 61 : Priority of Science and Mathematics 
in Schools 

Sec general technical note under Goal 3 regarding 
NAEP 

Sources: Lee R. Jcmes. Ina V.S. MuUis, Senta A. 
Raizen, iris R. Weiss, and Elizabeth A. Westmi. The 
J 990 Scienee Report Card: NAEP's Assessment of 
Fourth, Eighth, and Twelfth Graders (Washington. 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Education, Naticmal Center 
for Education Statistics, 1992), 78. 



National (.AMiter for Education Statistics. Data 
Compendium for the NAEP 1992 Mathematics 
Assessment of the Nation and the States (Washington, 
n.C.: U.S. Department of Education, May 1993). 418. 

Exhibit ( 2: Trends in Advanced Placement Science 
Examinai ons, by Sex 

See technical note under Exhibit 40. 

Source: The College Rin\rd, Advanced Placement 
Program, Results from Advanced Placement 
Examinations, National Summary Reports, various 
years. 

Exhibit 63: Trends in Advanced Placement 
Mathematics Examinations, by Sex 

See technical note under Exhibit 40. 

Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 64: Trends in Advanced Placement Science 
Examinations, by Race/Ethnicity 

See technical note under Exhibit 40. 

Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 65: Trends in Advanced Placement 
Mathematics Examinations, by Race/Ethnicity 

See technical note under Exhibit 40. 

Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 66: Science and Mathematics Degrees 
Awarded to U.S. Citii^ens 

The number of science degrees awarded per 1.000 22- 
year-olds was calculated by dividing the combined 
number of bachelors, masters, and doctoral degrees in 
science by the number of 22-year'olds in the resident 
populati(Mi and multiplying the result by 1,000. A 
similar process was used to calculate the number of 
mathematics degrees per 1 ,000 22'year'olds. The data 
on mathematics and science degrees come from the 
National Science Foundation and Natitmal Research 
CcHuicil. The data on resident population arc from 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Degrees Earned 

Data include only U.S. citi:ens and resident aliens or\ 
permanent visas, and include institutions in U.S. 
Territories. 
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Bachelors and Master s De^'ces 

The National Education Cjoals Panel comhincd the 
following fields to calculate the total numher of .sci- 
ence and en^ineerini^ degrees earned: Engineering, 
Physical Sciences, C'oinputer Science, Biological 
Science, Agricultural Science, Social Science, 
Psychology, pnd Health Fields. (Between 1981 and 
1985, major changes were made to the Social Science 
category.) 

The numher of mathematics degrees come from a sin- 
gle field of study, K4arhematical Science. 

l^ata tor hachctor's and master s degrees were cc^llected 
hy NCES, biennial data from the Higher Education 
General Information Survey (HEGIS) Earned l\\grees 
Surveys, 1977-85, and Integrated Post-secondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS) Completions 
Surveys, 1987-90. Data on race/ethnicity were col- 
lected biennially from 1977 through 1989 and annual- 
ly thereafter, hut data for 1983 were not released hy 
NCES. National Science Foundation (NSF)/Division 
a{ Science Resources Studies tabulated the data. 
Because data on race/ethnicity ot degree recipients are 
collected on broad fields ot study only, these data 
could not be adjusted to the exact tield taxonomies 
used by the NSF 

Doctoral Decrees 

The National Education Goals Panel combined the 
tollowing fields to calculate the total number of sci- 
ence and engineering doctorates earned: Engineering; 
Physical Sciences; Earth, Atmospheric, and Ocean 
Sciences; Computer Science; Agricultural and 
Biological Sciences; Social Science; Psychology; and 
Health Sciences. 

Data on doctorates come from the Survey of Earned 
Doctorates, which is conducted by the National 
Research Council (NRC). 

Sources: National Science Foundation, Science and 
Engineering Degrees, hy Race/ Ethnicity : 1977-90, A 
Source Book, Detailed Statistical Tables (Washington, 
D.d, 1992), and unpublished tabulations from the 
Naticn^al Science Foundation and Quantum Research 
Corporation, August 1993. 

National Science Foundation, Science and Engineering 
Doctorate Awards: 1991, NSF 92^309, Selected Data 
Tlibles (Washington, D.C., 1992). 

National Science Foundation, Science and Engineering 
Doctorates: i960^9i, NSF 93-301, Detailed Statistical 
Tables (Washington. D.C.. 1993). 



Doctorate Records File, National Research C.ouncil, 
^'Affirmative Action Table ^3: Ph.D.s Awarded to 
U.S. Citizens and Permanent Residents, by Race/ 
Ethnicity, Gender, Fine Field, and Year. 1975-1991" 
(WashingtcM^, D.C., September 1992). 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Polmlation Estimates, 
hy Age, Sex, Race, and Hispanic Origin: 1980 to 1991, 
Current Population Reports, Series P'25, No. 1095 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, February 1993). 

Calculations by the National Education Cjoals Panel. 

Exhibit 67: Trends in Science Degrees Earned, 
by Sex 

See technical notes under Exhibit 66. 

Sources: National Science Foundatioi^, Science and 
Engineering Degrees, hy Race/Ethnicity: 1977-90, A 
Source Book, Detailed Statistical Tahles (Washington, 
D.C., 1992), and unpublished tabulatioi^s from the 
National Science Foui^dation and Quantum Research 
Corporation, August 1993. 

National Science Foundation, Science and Engineering 
Doctorate Awards: i99i, NSF 92-309, Selected Data 
Tables (Washington, D.C., 1992). 

National Science Foundation, Science and Engineering 
Doctorates: i960-9i , NSF 93-301 , Detailed Statistical 
Tables (Washington, D.C., 1993). 

Doctorate Records File, National Research C^ouncil, 
"Affirmative Action Table ^3: Ph.D.s Awarded to 
U.S. Citizens and Permanent Residents, by 
Race/Ethnicity, Gender, Fine Field, and Year, 1975- 
1991" (Washington, D.C, September 1992). 

Calculations hy the NaticM^al Education Goals Panel. 

Exhibit 68: Trends in Mathematics Degrees Earned, 
by Sex 

See technical notes under Exhibit 66. 
Source: Ihid. 

Exhibit 69: Trends in Science Degrees Earned, 
by Race/Ethnicity 

See technical notes under Exhibit 66. 
Source: Ibid. 
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Exhibit 70: Trends in Mathematics Degrees Earned, 
by Race/Ethnicity 

See technical notes under Exhibit 66. 
Source: Ihid, 

Exhibit 71: Science and Mathematics Teacher 
Preparation 

Science and mcithematics teacher characteristics are 
presented tor teachers whose primary teaching assign- 
ment was in science or mathematics, and who 
received a degree in their field, including teachers 
majoring in science education or mathematics educa- 
tion. High school teachers are defined as full-time 
teachers teaching in Grades 9, 10, 11, or 12. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, 1987-88 and 1990^91 
Teacher Survey of the Schools and Staffing Survey 
(SASS), unpuhlished tabulations, August 1992. 

Exhibit 72: International Science Comparisons: 
Differences in School, Home, and Student 
Characteristics 

See technical note under Exhibit 53. 

Source: Archie E. LaPoinre, Janice M. Askew, and 
Nancy A. Mead, Learning Science (Princeton, NJ: 
Educational Testing Service, C.\M^ter for the 
Assessment of Educational Progress, 1992), 47, 63, 67. 

Exhibit 73: International Mathematics 
Comparisons: Differences in School, Home, and 
Student Characteristics 

See technical note under Exhibit 53. 

Source: Archie E. LaPointe, Janice M. Askew, and 
Nancy A. Mead, Learning Mathematics (Princeton, NJ: 
Educational Testing Service, (^M^ter for the 
Assessment of Educational Progress, 1992), 49, 63, 67. 

Exhibit 74: Student Attitudes Toward Science and 
Mathematics 

See general technical note under Goal 3 regarding 
NAEP 

Sources: Lee R. JcM^es, Ina V.S. Mullis, Senta A. 
Raizen, Iris R. Weiss, and Elizabeth A. Weston, The 
1990 Science Report Card: NAEP's Assessment of 
Fourth, Eighth, and Twelfth Graders (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Education, National Center 
" qT \ication Statistics, 1992), 81. 
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National ("enter for Education Statistics, Data 
Compendium for the NAEP 1992 Mathematics 
Assessment of the Nation and the States (Washingtcn^, 
n.C: U.S. Department of Education, May 1993), 358, 
and unpublished tabulations prepared by the 
Educational Testing Service, July 1993. 



Goal 5 

Exhibit 75: Adult Literacy 
Adult Literacy Scales 

The Department of Education (ED) and the 
Educaticn^al Testing Service (ETS) characterized the 
literacy of Americas adults in terms of three "literacy 
scales" representing distinct and important aspects c^f 
literacy: prose, document, and quantitative literacy. 
Each of the literacy scales, which range from 0 to 500, 
is as ftiUows: 

Prose literacy - the knowledge and skills needed ro 
Lu^derstand and use informatitm from texts that 
include editorials, news stvu-ies, poems, and ficticM^; 
for example, finding a piece of information in a 
newspaper article, interpreting instructions from a 
warranty, inferring a theme frcMn a poem, or con- 
trasting views expressed in an editorial. 

Level I - Most of the tasks in this level require 
the reader to read relatively short text to IcKate a 
single piece of information which is identical to 
or syn(^nymous with the information given in the 
question or directive. If plausible but incorrect 
informaticMi is present in the text, it tends not to 
be located near the correct information. 

Lci'cl 2 - Some tasks in this level require readers 
to IcKate a single piece of information in the 
text; however, several distnictors or plausible but 
incorrect pieces of information may he present, 
or Icnv'level inferences may be required. Other 
tasks require the reader to integrate two or more 
pieces of information or tc^ compare and contrast 
easily identifiable information based on a criteri- 
on provided in the question or directive. 

l^evel 3 - Tasks in this level tend to require read- 
ers to make literal or synonymous matches 
between the text and infcmiatic^n given in the 
task, or to make matches that require lowdevel 
inferences. Other tasks ask readers to integrate 
information (rom dense or lengthy text that con- 
tains no organizational aids such as headings. 
Readers may also be asked to generate a response 
based on information that can be easily identi- 
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in ihc text. Distracting infornuirimi is pres- 
ent, l^ut is not liK-iUcd near the correct inhM'ma- 
tii^n. 

Lcnv/ 4 - These tasks require readers ti) perforin 
nuiltiple-featLire n^atches and ti) integrate i)r syn- 
thesize information from complex or lengthy pas- 
sages. More complex inferences are needeil to 
perforin successfully. C.onditional information is 
frequently present in tasks at this level and must 
he taken into consideration hy the reader. 

l^cvcl 5 - Some tasks in this level require the 
reader to search for information in dense text 
which contains a number of plausible distractors. 
Others ask readers to make high-level inferences 
or use specialized background knmvlcdge. Some 
tasks ask readers to contrast C()mplex informa- 
tion. 

Document literacy - the knowledge and skills 
required to locate and use information contained in 
materials that include job applications, payroll 
forms, transpt^rtation schedules, maps, tables, and 
graphs; for example, locating a particular intersec- 
tion on a street map, using a schedule to chotise the 
appropriate hus, or entering inftirmation t)n an 
application form. 

Level I - Tasks in this level tend to require the 
reader either to locate a piece o( information 
based on a literal match or to enter infonnation 
from personal knowledge tin to a document. 
Little, if any, distracting information is present. 

Level 2 - Tasks in this level arc move varied than 
those in Level 1. Some require the readers to 
match a single piece of information; however, 
several distractors may be present, or the match 
may require low-level inferences. Tasks in this 
level may alsc^ ask the reader to cycle through 
information in a document or to integrate infor- 
mation from various parts of a document. 

Level 3 - Some tasks in this level require the 
reader to integrate multiple pieces of infonnation 
from one or more documents. Others ask readers 
tc^ cycle thnuigh rather complex tables or graphs 
which contain information that is irrelevant or 
inappropriate to the task. 

Ij^vel 4 - Tasks in this level, like those at the pre- 
vious levels, ask readers to perform multiple-fea- 
ture matches, cycle through documents, and 
integrate information; however, they require a 
greater degree of intercncing. Many of these 



tasks require readers lo provide numerous 
responses but do nor designatt^ how many 
responses are needed. C^nulitional information 
is al.M) present in (he document tasks at this level 
and must be taken into account by the reader. 

Lcivl 5 - Tasks in this level require the reader to 
search through complex displays that contain 
multiple distractors, to make high-level rext- 
based inferences, and to use specialize] knowl- 
edge. 

Quantitative literacy - the knowledge and skills 
required to apply arithmetic operations, either 
alone or seeiuentially, using numbers embedded in 
printed materials; for example, balancing a check- 
book, figuring out a tip, completing an order form, 
or determining the amount of interest from a loan 
advertisement. 

Level I - Tasks in this level require readers to per- 
forin single, relatively simple arithmetic opera- 
tions, such as addition. The t^umbers to be used 
are provided and the arithmetic tiperation to be 
performed is specified. 

Levt'l 2 - Tasks in this level typically require 
readers to perform a single operatitin using num- 
bers that are either stated in the task or easily 
located in the material. The operatitni to be per- 
fonned may be stated in the question tir easily 
determined from the format of the material (for 
example, an order form). 

Level - In tasks in this level, two or more i^um- 
bers are typically needed to solve the problem, 
and these must be found in the material. The 
operation(s) needeil can be determined from the 
arithmetic relation terms used in the question or 
directive. 

Jxvel 4 - These tasks tend to require readers to 
perform two or more sequential i)peratii>ns or a 
single operatiiin in which the quantities are 
found in different types of displays, or the opera- 
tions must be inferred from semantic information 
given or drawn from prior knowledge. 

Level 5 - These tasks require readers to perform 
multiple operations sequentially. They must dis- 
embed the features of the problem from text or 
rely on background knowledge to determine the 
quantities or operations needed. 

Source: Irwin S. Kirsch, Ann Jungeblut, Lynn 
Jenkins, and Andrew Kolstad, Adult Literacy in 
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Ajnt'Wai: A l-^irst Look ai the Rcs\di^ of the Naiiimd Adult 
Literacy Survey (Washington, D,C\ U.S. IVpiinmcnt 
a( Eiluc;irii)n, Nalional CamUlm" tor Hducaticui 
Snuisncs, Sopicnihor 1 W^), 17. 

Exhibit 76: Adults* Perceptions of Own Literacy 
Abilities, by Literacy Level 

Sec technical muc re^anlin^ the literacy scales under 
Exhibit 75. 

Source: Ibid, 1 ^8«-140. 

Exhibit 77: Adult Literacy, by Highest Level of 
Education 

See technical note re<^ardin^ rhe literacy scales under 
Exhibit 75. 

Source: IhuL 116^118. 

Exhibit 78: Adult Literacy, by Parents' Highest 
Level of Education 

See technical note reuardin^ tlie literacy scales under 
Exhibit 75. 

Source: //^ui,, 1 26. 

Exhibit 79: Adult Liieracy» by Race/Ethnicity 

See technical note rc^ardin^ the literacy scales under 
Exhibit 75. 

Source: /hid,, 11^116, and LinjUihlished tabulations 
from Educational Testing Service, August 1993. 

Exhibit 80: Young Adult Literacy 

See technical n^ite regard in^ the literacy scales under 
Exhibit 75. 

Source: Irwin S. Kirsch, Ann Jungeblut, Lynn 
Jenkins, and Andrew Kolstad, Adult Literacy in 
America: A First Look at the Results of the National Adult 
Literacy Survey (Washin^tcM^, D.Cl; U.S. Department 
of Education, National Center far Education 
Statistics, September 199i), 125. 

Exhibit 81: Adult Literacy, by Occupation 

See technical t^c^te rej^ardin^ the literacy scales under 
Exhibit 75. 

Source: [hid,, 14 M4^. 



Exhibit 82: Adult Literacy, by Employment Status 

See techiucal note regarding the literacy scales under 
Exhibit 75. 

Source; Ibid. 

Exhibit 83: Perceived Usefulness of Skills in 
the Future 

The Meaning oi Work research project interviewed a 
random sample of the labor (orce in Elanders 
(Belgiiun) dining (.Xnoher-necemhcr 1990, in the 
Federal Republic ot (Germany during November- 
LVceinber 1989 (before reunification), in Japa!i during 
Aiigust'Novemher 1991, and in the United Stares 
during January 'July 1989. 

Source: S.A. Rui: Quintanilla, Work-Related Attitudes 
Amonp, Workers in Flanders {Bcljrium) , F,R, Germany, 
Jajkin, and the I '.S.A., Kc/Km jnepared for the National 
FAlucation Goals Panel (Ithaca: Cornell University, 
1992). 

Exhibit 84: Perceived Responsibility for Improving 
Job Performance 

See technical note under Exhibit 8^. 
Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 85: Participation in Adult Education 

The pi^puiatitin estitnates for the National 1 ioiisehold 
Education Survey data on participation in adult edu- 
cation cover adults 1 7 years and older, excludii^g those 
engaged in full-time study. 

Source: U.S. Department tif Education, Natitinal 
(.'enter for Education Statistics, Natit)nal Htuisehold 
Education Survey: 1991 Adult Education Oimponent, 
LU^puhlished tabulations prepared by Wcstat, Inc., 
August 1991. 

Exhibit 86: Participation in Adult Education, by 
Occupation 

See technical nine uiuler Exhibit 85. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, Naticn^al 
C^enterfor EducatiiMi Statistics, National Household 
Education Survey: 1991 Adult Education C>oniponent, 
unpublished tabulaticms prepared by Westat, Inc., 
August 1993. 
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Exhibit 87: Barriers to Adult Education 

x'c technical nolo under Exhihii 85. 

Source: U.S. IX'parnneni ot Education, Narii>nal 
Oenrer tor I:ducaiion Stati'^tics, National Household 
Hducatii>n Survey: 1991 Adult Education C'oinponeni, 
unpuhlished tahulatii)ns prepared hy Westar, Inc., 
August 1991. 

Exhibit 88: Employer Support for Adult Education 
See technical note under Exhibit (S5. 
Sources Ihid. 

Exhibit 89: Worker Training 

Source: Tom Aniirauir, Jo/") Qualifying and Skill 
Improvement Training: 199/ (Washint^aon IXC".: U.S. 
ncpartineni of Labtir, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1992). 

Exhibit 90: Collej;e Enrollment 

Source: U.S. IVpartinent of C'ommerce, Bureau ot the 
C'ensus, C\'tober Current Population Sur\'eys, 1988- 
91, unpublished tabulations [nm\ the National (,\-nter 
ttM' Education Statistics prepared by Pinkerton 
C.\m\puter Consultants, Inc., Au|uist 1991 and Auf^'ust 
199^. 

Exhibit 91 : Trends in College Enrollment 

Source: U.S. Depariiuenr ot C'cnnmerce, Bureau oi ihe 
Cei^sus, October C^urrent Populatioi^ Surveys, various 
years, unpublished tabulatioi^s from the National 
CJenter for Education Statistics prepared by Pinkerton 
C'omputer (Consultants, Inc., August 1993. 

Exhibit 92: College Completion 

Source: IKS. IVpartment of Conimerce* Bureau of the 
(Census, 1992 March C.urrent Population Surveys, 
unpublished tabulations from the Natioi^al ( AM^ter for 
Educatiim vStaiistics, prepared by Pinkerton Computer 
Consultants, Inc., August 1993. 

Exhibit 93: Voter Registration and Voting 

Sources: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the (Census, Vot/n^j and Registration in the Electiim of 
November /988, Current Population Reports, Series P- 
20, no. 440 (Washingtcm, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1989), calculations by the National 
Education Goals Pai^el. 
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U.S. I\'parnneni ofC^ommerce. Bureau ot the ( amvsus, 
Votiufj^and Ke^nstration in the Election ofNinxmher 1992, 
(airrent Population Reports, Series P'20, no. 466 
(NVashii^gton, ^.(^: U.S. Cjovernment Printing 
C^ffice, April 199^), calculations by the National 
Education Cioals Panel. 

Exhibit 94: Trends in Voter Registration and Voting 

For 1972 and 1976, the numbers for nt^n-citizens rep- 
resent an underestimated count. Therefore, the per- 
centages ol adults registering to vote ami actually vot- 
ing in 1972 and 1976 may be artificially low. 

Source: U.S. IVpartment of Commerce, Bureau i>f the 
C'ensus, Voting and Registration in the Election of 
November . . . various years, (Current Population 
Reports. Series P-20 (Washington, H.C: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, various years), calcula- 
tions by the National Education Goals Panel. 

Exhibit 95: Voting Behavior, by Literacy Level 

See technical nt>te regarding the literacy scales under 
Exhibit 75, 

Source: iiwin S. Kirsch, Ann Jungeblut, Lynn 
Jenkins, and Andrew Kolstad, Adult Literacy in 
America: A First Look at the Results of the National Adult 
Literacy Survey (Washington, D.C: U.S. Department 
oi Education, National C^'i^ter for Education 
Statistics, September 1993), 54- 

Exhioit 96: Adults In and Out of the Labor Force, 
by Literacy Level 

See technical i^ote regarding the literacy scales uiuler 
Exhibit 75. 

Source: Ihid, 141, calculations by the National Educa- 
tion Goals Panel. 

Exhibit 97: Average Number of Weeks Worked, by 
Literacy Level 

See technical note regardii^g the literacy scales under 
Exhibit 75. 

Source: Irwii^ S. Kirsch, Ann Jungeblut, Lynn 
Jenkins, and Andrew Kolstad, Adult Literacy in 
America: A First Look at the Residts of the National Adult 
iJteracy .Sun'e>' (Washington, O.C: U.S. Departmei^t 
of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, September 1993), 145. 
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Exhibit 98: Median Weekly Wages, by Literacy 
Level 

See technical note re^aalin^ the literacy scales under 
Exhibit 75. 

Source: Ihid, 

Exhibit 99: Career Expectations of High School 
Seniors 

Source: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Lonj^itudinal Study of 1972, Hi^^h School 
and Beyond, 1980, and the National Educational 
Longitudinal Study, Second Follow-up, 1992, unpub- 
lished tabulations, 199 i. 



Goal 6 

Exhibit 100: Sale of Drugs at School 

Source: Lloyd D. Johnston, Patrick M. O'Malley, and 
Jerald G, Bachman, Selected 1992 Outcome Measures 
from the Monitoring the Future Study for Goal 6 oj the 
Nati(nuil Hducati(n\ Goals: A Sj^ecial Report for the 
Natitmal Education Goals Pay\el (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michi^^ans Institute for Social Research, 
Au^aist 1993). 

Exhibit 101: Obtaining Illegal Drugs at School 

Student s residence (the variable ZIPURBAN) was 
created by matching NHES:93 5'digit codes to the 
1990 Census Bureau file. ZIPURBAN defines a ZIP 
code (or part of a ZIP code) as urban or rural. Urban is 
further broken dmvn into the inside urbanized areas 
(UAs) and outside UAs. The three categ(M-ies of 
ZIPURBAN are 1) urban, inside UA; 2) urban, cnit- 
side UA; and 3) ninil. The definitiotrs for these cate- 
gories are taken directly from the 1990 ("ensus of 
Population. 

A UA comprises a place and the adjacent densely set- 
tled surrounding territc^ry that together have a mini- 
mum population of SO.OOG people. The term "place" 
in the UA definition includes both incorpc^rated 
places such as cities and villages, and CAMrsus-designat- 
ed places (unincorporated populatii^n clusters for 
whicli the Census Bureau delineated boundaries in 
cooperation with state and local agencies to permit 
tabulation of data for Census Bureau products). The 
"densely settled surroundings territory'' adjacent to the 
place consists of contiguous and mn^ciuniguous terri- 
tory of relativ'cly high population density within short 
distaiux^s. ^ , 
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The urban, outside c^f UA category includes incorpo- 
rated or unii^corpc^rated places outside of a UA with a 
minimun^ population o{ 2,500 people. One exception 
is for tht)se who live in extei^ded cities. Persons living 
in rural portions of extended cities are classified as 
rural other than urban. 

Places not classified as urban are rural. 

To classify a ZIP code as one of these three categories, 
the number of persi^ns in each category tor each ZIP 
code was examined. Since a ZIP code can cut acrt)ss 
geographic areas that are classified in any ot the three 
categories, the ZIPURBAN variable is classified intt) 
the category that has the largest number of persons. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, Natit^nal 
Center for Education Statistics, National Househt^ld 
Education Survey: 1993 School Safety and Discipline 
Component, unpublished tabulations prepared by 
Westat, Inc., August 199^. 

Exhibit 102: Use of Drugs at School by 8th and 
10th Graders 

Source: Lloyd D. Johnston, Patrick M. O'Malley, and 
Jerald G. Bachman, Selected 1992 Outcome Measures 
from the Monitoring the Future Study for Goal 6 of the 
National Flducation Goals: A Special Report for the 
hJati(mal Education Goals Panel (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan's Institute tor Social Research, 
August 1993). 

Exhibit 103: Use of Drugs at School by 12th 
Graders 

The data for the 12th grade racial and ethnic sub- 
griHjps are three-year averages to increase the sample 
size and produce more reliable estimates. The racial 
and ethnic subgroup numbers are 1988-1990 averages 
for 1990 and 1990-1992 averages for 1992, 

Source: Ihid. 

Exhibit 104: Trends in At-School Drug Use 
Source: Ihid. 

Exhibit 105: Being Under the Influence of Alcohol 
or Other Drugs While at School 

Source: Ihid. 
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Exhibit 106: Witnessing Other Students Under the 
Influence of Alcohol or Other Drugs While at 
School 

Sec rechnical note under Exhibit 101. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National 
C'enter for Education Statistics, National liousehold 
Education Survey: \99^ School Safety and Oiscipline 
C^)mponenr, unpublished tabulations prepared by 
Westat, hic, August 1993. 

Exhibit 107: Overall Student Drug Use 

The data ft^r the racial and ethnic subgroups are two- 
year averages to increase the sample size and produce 
uu)re reliable estimates. The racuil and ethnic sub- 
grt)up numbers are 1989-1990 averages for 1990 and 
199M992 averages for 1992. 

Use of "any illicit drugs" includes any use of marijua- 
na, hallucinogens, cocaine, and heroin, or use of any 
other opiates, stimulants, barbiturates, methaqualone 
(excluded since 1990), or tranquilizers not under a 
doctor s orders. 

Source: Lloyd O. Johnston, Patrick M. O'Malley, and 
Jerald G. Bachman, Sc/cctcd 1992 Outcome Measures 
from the Monitoring the Future Study for Goal 6 of the 
National Education {joals: A Special Report for the 
National Education Goah Panel (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan's Institute for Social Research, 
August 199^). 

Exhibit 108: Trends in Overall Student Drug Use 

See technical note regarding illicit drug use under 
Exhibit 107. 

Source: Ihid. 

Exhibit 109: Carrying Weapons to School 
Source: Ibid, 

Exhibit 1 10: Student Victimization 
Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 111: Threats and Injuries with Weapons 

See technical note under Exhibit 103. 

The data for the 8th and 10th grade racial and ethnic 
subgroups are two-year averages to increase the sample 
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size and produce more reliable estimates. The racial 
and ethnic subgroup numbiTs are 1991-1992 averages 
for 1992. 

Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 112: Student Victimization Trends 
Source: fbid. 

Exhibit 113: Student Membership in Gangs 

See technical note under Exhibit 101. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center tor Education Statistics, National Htuisebold 
Education Survey: 1993 School Safety and Discipline 
C'omponent, unpublished tabulations prepared by 
vwstat. Inc., August 1993. 

Exhibit 1 14: Student Safety 

Source: Lloyd D. Johnston, Patrick M. O'Malley, and 
Jerald G. Rachman, Selected 1992 Outcome Measures 
from the Monitoring the Future Study for Goal 6 (;/ the 
National Education Goals: A Special Report for the 
National blducation Goals Panel (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan's Institute tor Social Research, 
August 1993). 

Exhibit 115: Teacher Safety 

Definitions of school locations used in the school safe- 
ty and teacher victimization exhibits are as follows: 

City - A central city of a Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area (SMSA). 

Suburb/Urban Fringe - A place within an SMSA 
of a large or mid-size central city and defined as 
urban by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

Town - A place not within an SMSA, but with a 
population greater than or equal to 2,500, and 
def ined as urban by the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census. 

Rural - A place with a population less than 2,500 
and defined as rural by the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census. 

Source: U.S. Department (^f Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey 
Svstem, Teacher Survey on Safe, [disciplined, and 
Drug-free Schools, FRSS 42, 1991. 
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Exhibit 116: Teacher Victimization 

See technical ncue under Exhibit 1 1 5. Victimizaritni 
at'SchiH^l inchules victimizatii^n insiJe the schm^l 
building, c)n schiH^l grmmds, i^r on a schiu^l bus. 

Source: Ihici 

Exhibit 117: Disruptions in Class by Students 

Source: LK^yd D. Ji)hnsti)n, Patrick M. O'Malley, and 
Jerald G. Bachman, Selected l^^92 Ontame Measures 
from the Monitorinf^ the Future Study for Goal 6 of the 
National Education Goals: A Special Report for the 
National Education Goah Panel (Ann Arbor: 
University cif Michi<ran s Institute tor Social Research, 
August 199^). 

Exhibit 1 18: Skipping School and Classes 
See technical note under Exhibit 107. 
Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 1 19: Teacher Disciplinary Control Over 
Classrooms 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, 1990-91 Teacher 
Survey of the Schools and Staffinj^^ Survey (SASS), 
unpublished tabulations, Auf^ust 1992. 

Exhibit 120: Teacher Beliefs About the School 
Environment 

Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 121: Student Attitudes Toward Drug Use 

Source: LK^yd D. Johnston, Patrick M. O'Malley, and 
Jerald U. Rachman, Selected 1992 Outcome Measures 
from the Monitoring the Future Study for Goal 6 of the 
National Education Goals: A Special Report for the 
National Education Goals Panel (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michi,t^an s Institute for Social Research, 
August 199^). 

Exhibit 122: Student Precautions to Ensure 
Personal Safety 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Onter for Education Statistics, National Umisehold 
Education Survey: 1993 School Safety and Discipline 
Component, unpublished tabulations prepared by 
Westat, Inc., Au^^ust 199 ^. 



Exhibit 123: Parent Precautions to Ensure 
Students' Safety 

Source: Ibid, 



Chapter 4: The Federal Role 

Federal Financial Data Documentation 

In developin^i the federal financial role description, 
there were financial and program participation data 
limitations which shaped the nature of this report: 

• The selection of the prof^ams to be included in the 
report - The broad nature c^f the Goals calls for a 
variety of activities that go heymid the traditional 
list of education programs. The combination of 
programs included in this Report, therefore, differs 
from other, narrower compilations ot federal pro- 
grams in education. 

• The resource data to be used - Federal agencies 
were asked to provide financial data that best 
reflect the resources committed to programs in fis- 
cal years 1989 (baseline), 1992, and 199^. The 
nature of the federal budget process, however, often 
produces significant differences between budget 
authority (the amount that may be spent), budget 
obligations (commitments to spend), and budget 
outlays (actual spending). In most cases, budget 
authority was used, and for any given program, the 
same resource measure is reported over the three- 
year period, 

• The classification or assi^ment of programs U) spe- 
cific Goal areas - Assigning a dollar figure to indi- 
vidual Cioals is not possible. ' Many programs pro- 
vide services that cut across two or more of the 
Glials. Therefore, agencies and departments were 
asked to identify programs with Goal-related activi- 
ties in one of three broad categi^ries — Before 
School Years (thrcnigh kindergarten). School Years 
(Grades 1 through 12), and Post-High School 
Years. Agencies were also allowed to use a residual 
"Other" category for programs that did not fit into 
these three general groups. When only parts of the 
programs supported the Gcnils, agencies estimated 
the proporticm of fimds for Goal-related activities 
in each o( the three categories. While rescnirce data 
will cc^ntinue to be reported in three classifications, 
we hope that future Reports will allow more precise 
acciKmting of data in relation to the six individual 
Goals. 
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• The use of participation data - Where appropriate 
and available, participatii^n data are included tor 
the projj[rams hij^hlij^hted in this chapter. Where 
available, these data have been updated from the 
1992 Report. 

The Office of Manaj^ement and Budget (OMR) pro- 
vided the fiscal data for this chapter. Data were col- 
lected and orp:anizcd to provide the Panel with 1993 
estimates to ccnitrast a.uainst its 1989 baseline informa- 
tion. OMB has made every effort to ensure the accu- 
racy (^f the data and the appropriateness of its classiti- 
caticni; however, some adjustments were necessary as 
further information became available. These adjust- 
ments are as to IKnvs: 

1. Since actual fit^ures arc not known until after the 
close of the fiscal year, data reported for the current 
year are estimates. Last years financial data have 
been "updated" in this report to reflect end-of-the- 
year information. 

2. As in previous Reports, the program tables only 
list programs funded for at least $100 million in the 
current year. 



3. Occasionally, a reporting; agency may reconsider 
the classification of its Goal-related efk^rts. This 
may result in changes from one year to the next as 
programs are mo\'ed (rom one broad age category to 
ani^her or are split between categories. 

4. Pri^grams for the training and education of mili- 
tary and related federal personnel are not reported. 
These programs are Goal-related activities for the 
post-high school years. 

Constant Dollars 

l*his report shows constant dollars and percent change 
comparisons from fiscal years 1989 to 1993. A com- 
posite adjuster from the Office of Management and 
Budget (Budget of the U.S. Government, Fiscal Year 
1994) was used to compute constant dollars. 1989 and 
1992 dollars were converted to 1993 constant dollars 
in the following way: 

1 .1 558309 X 1989 current dollars = 
1993 constant dollars. 

1.028896 X 1992 current dollars = 
1993 constant dollars. 
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APPENDIX B 

DESCRIPTIONS OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 



Adult Education State Grants (Education.) — Grants to 
states and localities for programs that enable aelults 
to acquire basic skills and continue their 
education to at least the level of high school 
completion. 

AFDCJOBS (HHS) — Aid to Families with 

Dependent Children Job Opportunities and Basic 
Skills Training. Funding to states for the provisicm 
of remedial education, training and work pn>grams 
for welfare recipients. 

BIA Indian Schools (Interior) — Bureau of hidian 
Affairs (BIA) funds for 180 elementary and 
secondary schools and dormitories for American 
Indians and Alaskan Natives. 

Bilingual Education (Education) — Grants to assist 
school districts and other eligible grantees in the 
development and support of instructional programs 
for students with limited English proficiency. 

CACFP (Air,-iculture) — The Child and Adult Care 
Food Program provides federal funds and 
Agriculture-donated foods to ncMiresidential child 
care and adult day care facilities to serve nutritious 
meals and snacks to participants. 

Chapter I (Education) — Provides financial assistance 
to school districts to meet the special needs of 
educationally disadvantaged children who live in 
areas with high concentrations of children from 
low- income families. 

Chapter 2 (Education) — Provides funds to states and 
localities to develop, implement, and expand 
innovative and effective education programs. 

Child Care (Defense) — Provides child care for 

military and civilian employees of the Department 
of Defense at many military installations and 
Defense Agency Sites. Includes child care 
centers, part-day preschool programs, family child 
care homes, before- and after-school child care 
programs, and res- -irce and referral programs. 

Childhood Imnumizations (HHS) — Grants to states 
for immunisation services to protect children from 
many contagimis diseases. 
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Civilian Training (Defense) — Provides K^th short- 
and long-term (up to one year) educational 
opportunities for qualified civilians in an effort to 
improve on-the-job skills or prepare for future 
career opportunities. 

Classroom Instruction (Defense) — Defense 
Department-supported elementary and high 
schools for the dependents o1 military personnel 
both overseas and stateside. 

CN Commodities (Agiiculture) — Child Nutrititm 
Ctnnmodities program provides commodities for 
the school meals and child care programs. 

Community and Migrant Health Services (HHS) — 
Provides primary health services to the needy in 
areas that are medically undcrserved or have 
health care personnel shortages. 

Dependent Edwcatioi^ Assistance (Veterans) — 
EducaticH^ assistance for immediate family 
members of veterans wj^o died in service or were 
captured or missing in action. 

Drug-Free Sc/iooLs (Education) — Provides grants to 
states and localities to establish drug education ai^d 
prevention programs for schoolchildren. 

Eisenhower Mathematics/Science (Education) — 
Pnwides assistance to states and IcKalities for 
programs to improve the quality of mathematics 
and science instruction. 

EPSDT (HHS) — Early and Periodic Screening, 
Diagnosis, and Treatment services. A federally 
required benefit for Medicaid-eligible children 
from birth to age 21 that obligates states to provide 
for all necessary federally allowable Medicaid 
services regardless of the limitations in a particular 
state s plan. 

FAA: Air Tra//ic Training (Transportation) — 
Comprised of the Airway Science Curriculum 
Program. A four-year educational program that 
emphasizes mathematics, science, technology, 
computer courses, and aviation to prepare entry- 
level pei>ple for jobs with the aviation industry. 
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Family Support Payments for Day Care (HHS) — 
Federal payments tc) states tc) suppc^rt a propc^rtic^n 
of day care costs for AFDC recipients attendinj^ job 
training and education classes or for day care costs 
during' a one-year transiticm period for ex-AFDC 
recipients. 

Flight Training (Defense) — Provides individual flying 
skills for pilots, navi^^ators, and naval flight officers 
in fixed- and rcuary-wing aircraft fc^r qualified 
military members. 

Food Stamp Employment and Training (A(rriculture) — 
Federal grants to states to provide employment and 
training programs for able-bodied food stamp 
recipients. 

Foster Care (hlliS) — Federal paym.cnts to the states 
for AFDC (Aid to Families with Dependent 
C]!hildrcn) eligible children s substitute care. 

G./. Bill (Veterans) — This program category is a 
composite of three programs: the Post-Ktirean 
G.I. Bill, the Post-Vietnam Era Education 
Account, and the Montgomery G.I. Bill. All three 
provide monetary assistance fc^r the post-secondary 
education ot veterans. 

Guaranteed Student Loans (Educati(m) — Provides 
support for low- interest loans to students through 
commercial lenders to help pay for the cost of a 
post-secondary education. 

Hecul Start (HHS) — An early childhood 
development program for disadvantaged and 
disabled children ages 3 to 5 that combines 
education, health care and nutrition, and active 
parental involvement to help children be healthy 
and ready for school. 

Higher Education Aid for Instittaional Development 
(Education) — Provides financial support for 
financially needy post-secondary institutions that 
serve disadvantaged students. 

Higher Education Special Programs for Disadvantaged 
Youth (Education) — Support to higher education 
institutions for programs that provide suppc^rt 
services for disadvantaged students to encourage 
participation in and completion of 
post-secondary education, 

Howard Unixvrsity (Education) — Thrc^ugh a 
C'ongressic>naI charter issued on March 2, 1867, 
funds are made available to aid in the 
construction, development, improvement, 
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endowment, and maintenance of Howard 
University. 

HRSA Health Professions Grants ( Health Resources and 
Services Administration Health Professions Grants) 
(HHS) — Grants to health professions schools to 
support the training of health professionals: 
physicians, chiropractors, podiatrists, dentists, 
nurses, hospital administrators, etc. 

Impact Aid Grants (Education) — Pro\'ides financial 
assistance to school districts whose enrollments are 
affected by federal activities, programs, and 
installations such as military bases. 

Indian Health Service (HHS) — A public health 
service intended to raise the health of American 
Indians and Alaskan Natives. 

}oh Corps (iMhor) — Residential education program 
that provides basic educatitin and jtib skills for 
disadvantaged youth and adults ages 16 to 21. 

JTPA (American Indians y mi^'ants, etc.) (Labor) — 
The Job Training Partnership Act provides job 
placement and training for the disadvantaged 
among targeted groups: American Indians, 
American Samoa ns, migrants, veterans, and the 
homeless. 

JTPA Tale ILA&C (Labor) — Job Training 

Partnership Act- Federal assistance for alternative 
education and job skills programs serving 
disadvantaged youth and adults. The JTPA 
amendments created a separate youth program 
(Title II-C) which began on 7/1/93. 

JTPA Title /// (iMbor) — Job Training Partnership 
Act. Federal programs for dislocated workers that 
emphasize retraining and reemployn^ent services, 
tailored tcMvorkers' individual needs, including 
long-term job preparation. 

JTPA Summer jobs (Labor) — Job Training 
' Partnership Act II-B Summer Youth and 
Employment Training Progran^ provides jobs, 
education, and training for disadvantaged youths 
ages 14 to 21, 

Magriet Schools (Education) — Provides funding for 
local school districts to establish, expand, or 
operate magnet schools; reduce or prevent 
minority group isolation; promote excellence 
through specialized programs (i.e., mathematics, 
science, the arts); and encourage parental choice 
in public schools. 
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Maritime Adminhtration: U.S. Merchant Marine 
Acadenn' (Traasporcation) — Comprised of the 
Merchant Marine Academy, a four-year full 
scholarship fi>r Bachelor i>f Science det^ree/ 
merchant marine officer's license, and the 
State Maritin^e Program, a preparatory program 
for licensing in the U.S. Merchant Marine. 

MC:H Block Grant (HHS) — Maternal and Child 
Health Block C jrant. Assistance to states for 
services to reduce infant mortality and improve the 
health status of mothers and young children. 

Medicaid for Children (HHS) — Ccnnprehensive 
health care for children from low-inciune families 
through the Medicaid Program. 

Medical Training (Defense) — h^cludes a Health 
Professions Scht>larship prtignun, the Uniformed 
Services University oithc Health Sciences, and 
training in civilian and military htispitals tor hoth 
enlisted perst>nnel and officers. 

Medicare Paymenis to Hospitals (HHS) — Medicare 
funds for teaching hospitals used to cover a 
prtiporticu^ tif residents' salaries based upt>n the 
proportit>n of patients treated at the hospital that 
are Medicare patients. 

National A^icultural Research Library (Apiculture) — 
Serves as the natitM^'s chief agricultural 
informatitin resource by prtividing agricultural 
informatitin puKlucts and services. 

National Highway Institute (Transportation) — 

Ctnnprised o( the Fedenil Highway Administnititni 
(FHWA) Grants h^r Research FelKnvships Program 
that differs ct)llege credit to students to ci>nduct 
research projects in a work environment. Also 
comprised of the FHWA College Curriculum 
Program that develops materials, text, and 
audim-isual aids for colleges and universities, and 
conducts courses for college and engineering 
faculty. 

National Security Kducation Se/ioiar.s/ii|)s (Defense) — 
Grants, scholarships, and fellowships to students, 
colleges, and universities to: meet national security 
needs; strengthen teaching in language, area 
and international studies; interest pei>ple in 
government jobs; and strengthen government 
support for international educatii>n. 

NIH Research Training (HHS) — Grants to 

institutioirs and individuals for research science 
training in himnedical fields. Many of the funds 
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are used to support graduate students and post- 
doctoral felUnvs in biomedical laboratories. A 
small proportion of the funds support 
undergraduates as well as medical doctors who 
plan research careers. 

Officer Acquisition (Defense) — Provides pre- 
cimimissii>ning training, including the Service 
Academies and the Officer Candidate/Officer 
Training Pn^grams, used to recruit and train 
qualified officers. 

Pa>'ment.s to States for Day Care (HHS) — Child care 
block grants that provide payments to states to 
help low-income families pay tor day care. 

Pell Grants (Education) — Federal student aid 

program that provides grant awards to Unv-inctime 
qualified students to defray the cost of 
post'Sectmdary educatit)n. 

Perkins Loans (Education) — Pn>gram to help 
financially needy undergraduates and graduate 
students meet the costs of education by providing 
low-interest, Umg-term loans thrtnigh the 
ptist'sectindary institutiv>ns. 

Professional f)et'el()/)7nent Education (Defense) — 

PR>vides advanced training for military members at 
U)th military and civilian institutitins, and is 
designed to hrtxulen the tiutUxik and knowledge of 
individuals selected tor more demanding ctnnmand 
and staff posititnis. 

KecTUit Training (De/ense) — Basic indtKtrination 
training to enlisted perstninel upon their initial 
entry into military service that emphasizes 
discipline, military rules, social conduct, physical 
conditioning, and development ot self-confidence. 

KGTC (De/e7Lse) — The Reserve Officers Training 
Program. At the ct)llege level, ROTC provides 
both scholarship and non-scholarship 
(Opportunities to achieve an i>tficer commission, 
and requires a four-year service commitment. 

School Meals Progixims (Apicidture) — This pn>gnnn 
categt)ry ctonsists of the toUownng fmir Department 
of Agriculture prtograms: School Breakfast 
Progi'am: low-incime children may qualify for tree 
or reduced priced breakf ists; National School 
Lunch Proji^'am: low-income students in 
elementary and secondary schools and residential 
child care centers may qualify to receive free or 
reJM».ed-price meals; Summer Food Service 
Proji^-am: provides food service to children in needy 



areas durinj^ summer vacaricM^; and Special Milk 
Progi'cim: low- income children may qualify tt^ 
receive their milk free in schtn^ls, summer camps, 
and child care instituticnis that have nc^ cither 
federal nutritic^n prci^ran^, as well as kindergarten 
children wh() attend half-day sessions and have no 
access to meal prd^^rams provided hy the sch(H')ls. 

S|)L'cial Education (Education) — Provides funds to 
initiate, expand, and improve educational 
pn^grams for disahled students in partnership with 
the states and K Kali ties. 

Special Education Basic State Grants (Education) — 
Funds to assure that all children with disahilities 
have availahle t(^ them a tree, appropriate puhlic 
educaticm, which includes special educaticm and 
related services to meet each child's unique needs. 

SiK'cializcd Skills Training (Defense) — Provides officers 
and enlisted personnel with new or higher levels 
of skills in military specialties or functional areas 
to match specific joh requirements. 

Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant 

(Education) — Program to help financially needy 
undert^raduate students meet the cost ot their 
education hy providiti^ supplementary ^rant 
assistance thrcuigh participating post-secondary 
institutions. 

Teacher Enhancement (NSF) — Provides supptirt for 
projects which work with teachers to improve 
science, mathematics, and technoltigy education 
in the schools. 



Vocational Education Basic State Grants (Edu':ation) — 
Funds to help states and t)utlying areas to ensure 
equal opportunity in vocational educaritm for 
traditionally underservcd populations, and to 
improve the quality ot vocational education 
programs for the nation's work force. 

Vocational Rehabilitation State Grants (Education) — 
Supplements state efftirts to provide 
comprehensive rehahilitatitm services to disahled 
individuals to become gainfully employed. 

Vocational Relvibiliuition (Veterans) — This program 
provides tuiticm, supplies, and tutoring as well as a 
subsistence allowance {or the vocational training, 
e\*aluation, and case management of service- 
connected disabled veterans. 

Voluntary Education (Defense) — A program for off- 
duty education for officers and enlisted personnel, 
primarily in the pursuit of an academic degree. 
Veterans Educational Assistance Program (VTAP) 
provides matching educational entitlement for 
qualified veterans. 

WIG (Apiculture) — The Special Supplemental Food 
Prtigram for Wtmien, Infants and Children. 
Provides nutrition assistance and education to at- 
risk pregnant women and young children from 
birth to five years of age. 

Work Study Grants (Education) — Program to help 
financially needy undergraduates ai^d graduate 
students to meet the costs of their education at 
participating post-secondary institutions by 
helping institutions to provide on- and off -campus 
part-tin^e employment for students. 
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FULL FEDERAL DEPARTIVSENT/ AGENCY TITLES 



ACTION 


ACTION 


Agriculture 


Department of Agriculture 


RGSF 


Barry Goldwater Scholarships and Excellence in Education Foundation 


Q^mmercc 


ncpartment of Con^nierce 


CPB 


C^iq^oration tor Public Broadcasting 


[\'fense 


Department of Defense 


EducatiiMi 


Department of Education 


Ener^Ty 


Department of Energy 


EPA 


Environmental Protection Agency 


HHS 


Department of Health and Human Services 


HiHisin^^ 


Department of Housing and Urban Development 


HST 


Harry S Truman Scholarship Foundation 


IMS 


Institute for Museum Services 


Interitir 


Department of the Interior 


JMMFF 


James Madison Memorial Fellowship Fcnindation 


JTPA 


Job Training Partnership Act 


Justice 


Department of Justice 


LaKir 


Departn^ent of Labor 


NAEP 


National Assessment of Educational Progress 


NAC3B 


Natim^al Assessment Cji>verning Board 


NASA 


National Aeronautics and Space Administration 


NEA 


National Endowment ft^r the Arts 


NEH 


National Endowment for the Humanities 


NIH 


National Institutes of Health 


NSF 


National Science Foundation 


OERl 


Office of EducatiiMial Research and Improvement 


OMB 


Office of Management and Budget 


C^PM 


Office of Personnel Management 


Smirhsiinian 


Smithsonian Institution 


Stare 


Department o\ State 


Traiispintatiiin 


Department o\ Transportation 


Veterans 


Department of Vetenms Aflairs 
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Ray Raim're:, U.S. Senate, CVtice ot Senator Rin<;ajnan 
Diane Stark, U.S. 1 louse t>t Representatives, C^ttiee ot 

Represent.uive KiKlee 
Pavkl Tlioinpstin. U.S. Senate, Ottiee ot Senator Binj^.iinan 
Susan Wilhelin, U.S. I louse ot Representatives, U^ttiee ot 

Representative Kikk'e 

Governors* Representatives 

Oonna ( !hi! wi)ik1, C'Jttiee ot the C lovernor ot Utiit»ratk> 

Nancy C^)hh, C Ottiee ot the t K)\ernor t)t Indiana 

Andrew Cainninv;hinu. Oftice ot tiie Ciovernor o* Nebraska 

Phillip Punshee, Ottiee o\ the C un ernor o\ lovva 

Alisoti EnL;lund, Oft ice ot the Cu)vernt)r oi Minnesota 

Ponald Ernst, CYtice of the Uovernor o( Indiana 

Polly Feis, Nebraska Hepartment ot Education 

Joy Fitzgerald, C^ttiee o\ the Gt)vernor ot C'oloiado 

Richard C K)rdon, C^ttice of the C jovernor ot Imliana 

Lori Oreinel, CYtice ot the C joverntir ot Michij^an 

C'urt Jv>hnson, C^ttice ot the Ciovernor ot Minnesota 

Oavis Laekey. CYfice (»t the Ci()vernt)r ot Maine 

Thomas Litjen. C Mt tee ot the CK)vernor of Nebraska 

Mary Majorovvicz, Maine iVpartnient o\ hdiKMtion 

Nikki McNamee, CVtice of the Cu>vernor of South C 'arolina 

William Porter. CYtice of the C H»vernt)r t)f C^)lorado 

Phillip Smith, Office of the C k Aernor of Iowa 

BJ Thornherry, CYfice of the Ciovernor t>f UoK>rado 

Janice Tra wick, Office of the C K)vernt»r t»t South C'art>lina 

C»eorj;ia WmAdestine, CMfice of the C iovernor of Michij^an 
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U.S. Department of Education Representatives 

John Biirkett, National ('enter for Education Statistics 
John ( -hristensen, C Yf ice of Educational Research 

and Improvement 
Michael C^)heii, Office t)f the Secret,irv 
Jennifer l^ivis, Oftice of the Secretary 
Kiinherly Riks, C Vf ice of Inieruovernmental anil 

Inteiat;ency Affairs 
1 lenry Smith, Off ice of Iniei'viovern mental aiul 

Interaj^ency Affairs 
Billy Webster, CXf ice of rhe Secretary 

White House Administration Representatives 

William Galsnm, Office of nonieMic Polic\ 
Patrick Lester, Office of Oomestic Pi)licy 

Other \Vorkin{» Group Contributors 

Patty Sullivan. National Cjoverni>rs" Association 
Susan Traiman, National ( un ernors' .>\ssoci;Uii)n 
Bayla White, C^ffice of Management and Budj^et 



RESOURCE GROUPS AND TECHNICAL PLANNING 
SUBGROUPS 

G0AL1: READINESS FOR SCHOOL 

Resource Group Convener: Ernest Boyer, The ( '.irnej^ie 
bound at it )n for the Advancement o\ Teach injz 

Members: 

J.imes C 'omer. Yale Uni\ersity 

Honna bo^jlia. Evergreen Schot)l Pistrict, C'alitorma 

Peter CktIxt, Mac Art bur Found. ition 

Sarah Cirevne. National Head Start Assoc i at urn 

Sharon Lynn Kauan, Yale University 

William Kolberi:. National Alliance o\ Business 

Luis Laosa, Evlucat itinal Testint; Service 

Michael Levine, C^arneuic Gorporation ot New York 

Samuel Meisels, University of Michigan 

Evelyn Moore, Natit)nal Black Ghikl IVvelopinent Insiimte 

Lucile Newman, Brown University 

Houj^las Powell, Purdue Univer*-ity 

Julius Richmond, I'iarvard Meilical Schot)l 

Marilyn Smith, National A.ssociation tor the Educ.Uion of 

Younji Ghildren 
lames Wilsford, lim Wilsford Associates. Inc. 
NicholasZill, NXV'stat, Inc. 

Technical Plannin}^ Group on Readiness for School Leader: 
Shnron Lvnn Ka)4un, Yale Universitv 

Members: 

Ernest Boyer, The C'arnej^ie Kmndation for the 

Advatuemeni of Teach it\«; 
Sue Bredekamp, National AsstKiatum ft)r the Educati(»not 

Yoiin«i Ghildren 
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M. Kliz.iK'th C^r.uic, University i)t Wi.soMism 

Luis L;ii)s;i, KJucatU)n;il Testing Service 

Samuel Meisols, University of MichiMii" 

Rvelyn Moore, National RlaekC'hild DeveK^pnient Insiitute 

Lucile Newman, Br^m-n University 

Luric SI le par J, University o{ C'oKuaJo 

\';ilora Wash in jit on, The Kell<f«« Ftmnvlation 

Nicholas Zill, Westat, Inc. 

Consultants for Technical Planning; Group on Readiness for 
Schooh 

Scar via Andersiui, HvlucatiiUi Ad\ istM' 
Ir;i Blake, Teachers CJolle^e, Columbia University 
Loi.s Bloom, Teachers C^>lleKC, Columhia University 
Barbara Bowman, ErikstMi Institute 
Bettye C!ald\vell, Univensitv i)t" Arkansa.^ at Little Ri)ck 
Richard Huran, University of California, Santa Barbara 
RicharJ Fi^ueroa, Llniversiiy of C California , Santa C'ru: 
Euuene Ciarcia, Univer^^ity t^fCCali hernia, Santa Cru: 
F:l\'ie Oertnino Haiisken, U.S. Oepartinent of EducatitMi 
C 'aroilee Mowes, LJniversity of Califtirnia. Los Ant^clcs 
CJonstance Kamii, University t)f Alabama at Birminjzh.ini 
Lilian Kat:, ERICC CClearin^house on Elementary and Early 

Childhood Education 
Ivor Pritchard, U.S. Department of Education 
Jack Shonkoff, University of MassachuseiK - WorceMer 
Barbara Smith, Allc»^heny'Sin^er Research Institute 
Jerry West, LIS, IVparttnent of Education 
IVnnte Wolf, Harvard University 
l^aria Zwtina, Erikson Institute 

GOAL 2: HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION 

Resource Group Convener: Ratael Valdivieso. Academy tor 
Educational Peveloptnent, Inc. 

Members: 

Janet Baldwin, Cieneral Educativni iVvelopment Testing Service 
Jose (Cardenas, The Intercultural Development 

Research Association 
B.irbara Cdetnenr.s, C^)uncil of CJhief State School ("Jfticers 
Edmond C jordon. (aty Cji)lle^e of Now York 
Noreen Lt'^pe:, Illinois State Board of F:ilucati(jn 
Steven Neilson. Millinian and Rt)berts(m, Inc. 
Aaron Pallas. Michigan State University 
Richard Wallace, Pittsburgh Public Schotils 

Technical Planninj; Subgroup on Core Data Elements Leader: 
Barbara C Hements, C '(Uincil of Chief State School Officers 

Members: 

Linda Baker, Marylaml State Departiuenl of Education 
Paul Barron, Educational Testin^i Service 
Matthew Cohen. C^hit^ Department of Education 
Dennis J tMK's. National C .enter ft^r Higher Educatitm 

Management Sy stents 
Cilynn Liji<Mi, Evaluation S<^ttware Publication 
John Porter, Urban Educati<m Alliance, Inc. 
Ramsay Selden. Council of C'hief State Schiiol C^ficers 
Nicholas Zill. Wc^tat. Inc. 
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Consultants for Technical Planning Subgroup on Core Data 
Klements: 

Lou Danielsi)n. U.S. IVpartment <if Education 
Lee I loffman, U.S. Department of Education 

GOAL 3: STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT AND CITIZENSHIP 

Resource Group Convener: Lauren Resnick, Lhiiversiiy of 
Putshurt;h 

Members: 

C i,)i\lon Am bach, CJouncil of C^hiet State School Cfficers 

C'hester Finn, Jr., Edison Project 

Asa Hilliard. Cjcorgia State University 

David Horn beck, Educatitm Advisor 

Richard Mills, Vermont Department i^f Education 

Claire Pel ton, San Jose Unified Sclujol District 

Goal 3/4 NAEP Technical Advisory Subgroup Leader: 
Ramsay Selden, Council of C^hief Slate School Officers 

Members: 

Eva Baker, LJniver^ity of California, Los Angeles 
l^irothy Cjilford. National Academy of Sciences 
Robert (.» laser. University of Pittsburgh 

Ste\'en I,ein\vand, C^mnecticut State Department of Education 
Robert Linn, University of (.Colorado 
Michael Nettles, University of \bchigan 

Sent;' Raicen, National Cxnter for Improving Science Education 
William Schmidt, Michigan State University 
Elicabeth Stage, National Research C'ounci! 
Uri Treisman, University of Texas, Austin 

Consultants for NAEP Technical Advisory Subgroup: 

Ji)hn Burkett, U.S. Department of EducatiiUi 

Stanley Jones, CXfiee of ihe C lovernor of Indiana 

Susan Loon us, American C'ollege Testing 

C^liI MacColl. Ceneral Accounting (."Office 

Jeffrey MacFarland, U.S. House {»f Representatives, C)ffice of 

Representative Kildee 
Nikki McNamee, CYf'ice of the Covernor of Stnith Carolina 
F-ril: Mulhauser, Cieneral Accounrii^g CMfice 
Mark Reckase, American College Testinu 
Susan Wilbelm, U S, I louse of Representatives, (.Office of 

Rep rese n t a r i \'e K i id ce 

GOAL 4: SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 

Resource Group Convener: .Ak in Trivelj^tece. C^ak Rulge 
Nai ional Laboratory 

Members: 

IrisC'arl, National C'ouncil of Teachers i)f Mathematics 
Kennetii Lay, IBM 

Steven Lemwand, C^mnecticut State Departiuenl of Education 
Khchael Netiles, University of Tennessee 
Alba Ot\'\z, University of Texas, AuUn 
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Sciua Raiicn, N.uituial C^L'nicr lor lniprovinj4 ScifiH c Fiducation 
Ramsay St'ldi'ii, C'ouiH il (iK !luft State Sclnuil Ottkvrs 

Goal V4 Standards Review Technical Planninj^ Subj^roup 
Leader: Sliirlcy Malcoin, American AsMKiaimn tor (he 
Advancement ot Science 

Members: 

Iris C/ari, National CJouncil <>t Teacher><>t" Mathematics 

David C'ohcn, Michigan State University 

Thomas C'lavvtord, U.S. CMyinpic C'ommittee 

Mihaly Csiksientmihalyi, University ol ( 'hica<:(^ 

Phillip Oaro, University of California 

C.h ester Finn. Jr., Edison Project 

Anne Heald, University of Maryland 

Oavid H()rnhcck, Education Advisor 

David Kearns, Xerox Corpora t it »n 

Michael Kirst, Stanford University 

Richard Mills, Vermont IVpartment of Education 

Harold Noah, Teachers College, C'olumhia Universitv 

(^iaire Pel ton, San Jt>sc Unified School District 

Janus Renier, 1 loneyweli (Corporation 

Sidney Smith, C'oalition of Essential Schools/Atlas 

Consultants for Goal 3/4 Standards Review Technical 
Planning Subgroup: 

Jan Anderson, LIS. Department nf Lducition 
Diane Masse! 1, Rutgers University 

GOAL 5: ADULT LITERACY AND LIFELONG LEARNING 

Resource Group Convener: Mark Miisick, Southern Rej^ional 
Education.il Board 

Members: 

Paul Barton, Ediic.itional Tcsiin^ Servuc 

Ftjrest C'hisuKin, Southporr Institute for Policv Analysis 

Peter Ewell, Nat ional Center for 1 li^her Ediicatitui 

Mana.ueinent Systeins 
jt^y McLirty. American C'ollejze Testing 
William Spiinji, F-ederal Reserve l^ank t^f Bt>sron 
Thtunas Sticht, Applied, Beha\ ioraK and C'o^nitive Sciences, 

lnct)rpor.ited 

Marc Tucker, Natit>nal Cxnter on Ediicari(»n and the Ectmomy 

Considtants for Resource Group on Adult Literacy and 
Lifelong Learning: 

Susan Ciroen, National Institute for Literacy 
Jean McDonald. Natituial C lovcrnors' Asst>ciatit»n 
Sondra Stein, National Institute for Literacy 

GOAL 6: SAFE, DISCIPLINED, AND DRUG-FREE 
SCHOOLS 

Resource Group Convener: l(»hn W. Porter, L'rhan Education 
Alliance 

Members: 



Joseph F-ernanvle:, New York C!ity Public Schools 
Michael Ciierra» National C 'atholic Education AsstKiation 
J. David 1 lawk ins. Social IV-velopment Research CVoiip 
Fred I lechinyer, (barney le C corporation of New York 
Barbara 1 luff . Federation of F-an lilies for CJhildien's 

Mental I lealth 
Lloyd Job nst{)n, Lhiiversity t)f Michigan 
Ronda Talley, American Psychological Assoc iatuai 

Consultants for Resource Group on Safe, Disciplined, and 
Drug-free Schools: 

Steven Ct^hen, A<:ency for I lealth Care Policy ,ind Research 

Janet C()llins, C Centers for Disease Control 

Vincent Ciordano, New York City Public Schools 

Laura Kann, C .'enters for Disease C'onirol 

Daniel Kasprzyk, ILS. Department of Education 

Rtiberr Lelinen, Indiana Fiducation Ptjliey C 'enter 

CMlie Moles. U.S. Department of Education 

Ed Zubrow, Philadelphia Public Sch(H)ls 

Task Force on Disciplined Environments Conducive to 
Learning Leader: Ronda Talley, American P^iycholo^ical 
Association 

Members: 

Leonard Anderson, Portland Public Schools 
Michael C uierra. National C Catholic Education A\ssoriaiion 
J. David I lawk ins, Social Development Research Croup 
Fred liechin^er, C 'amebic C corporation of New ^'ork 
BarKini 1 luff , Fedenition of Families for CMiildren's Mental 

Health 

Ed Zubrow. Philadelphia Public Schools 

Consultants for Task F\)rce on Disciplined Environments 
Conducive to Learning; 

CMlie Mole". I -.S. Dep.irtment ot Education 

TASK FORCE ON EDUCATION NETWORK 
TECHNOLOGY 

Leader: Robert Palaicb, F:duc.ition C'ommission of the States 
Members: 

Laura Breeden, FARNET 
Jt>hn C element, Fiducom 

Ian Hawkins, Bank Street C'olleyeof Education 

Robert Kansky, National Academy of Sciences 

Pamela Keating, University ot Washinjiton 

Cilenn KessL-r, Fairfax Ctuinty Public Schools, Virginia 

Mayes Lewis. Ziini Public Schotils, New Mexico 

Mark Miisick, S(Uitheni Rej^ional Educati(in Board 

Nora Sabelli, NatitMial Science Foundatitui 

Rafael Valdivieso. Academy for I:ducational 1 Vveloj^ment, Inc. 

Task Force Advisors: 

Steven Could, C 'onyre.sMonal Research Service 

Cera Id Mai it:, U.S. Department of Education 

Linda Robert^, Office of Technology Assessment, U.S. C'onyiess 



C', Leonard A\nderson, Portland Public Schools 

C'onstance C'layton, Philadelpliia Public Schools y j 
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AD HOC ADVISORY GROUP FOR OUTREACH 

IVcw Allbriticn, American Assocuiion f<>r Ailuli .inJ 

C !i)niinutii« fuliicaiitni 
Ciordon AniKk li, C'oiiiu ihil C !luvf State Si Ik joI CVficois 
James AppK'lvrry, Aineric.in Assnclaiioii ul State C^jlleues 

an J LJni\ erNities 
Arleen Ariispar^jer, Hilucation C'oinmission ot the Stares 
Leslye Arsht\ America 2000 C !»)a I tt inn 

RtcharJ IViyin, National School Piihhc Kvlatiuns Associathjn 
C )hristtne IVckcr, National League of C aties 
Catherine Belter, National PTA 

IVter Buchanan, ('oiincil for Ailvanceinciit anil Siippiui 
of F'llncaimn 

Joan Oan^plvll, National Council of the C Churches of Ohrist 
in the USA 

Clene Charter, Assticiation for Supervision and C'urriculuin 

Development 
Michael C'asserlv. ( '<nincil the C ueat Cat^ Schtu^ls 
Ciloria C^hcrnav, Assoc i. on o\ Teacher l:iliicai(»rs 
Janet C !i)X. National Ass- lai iiui of Partners in HJucaiion 
C Christopher C toss, The B. mess RounJtahle 
Timothy I'iyer. National Association of Secondary 

Scliool Principals 
C!arol Fuller, National Institute of Indepemlent C'olleiji's 

and Uni\'ersiries 
Pat Iieniy,Naiumal PTA 

Havid Iniiu, American Association for C!ollc^e^ of 

Teacher Iiducatiun 
Michael Jackson, TRW, Inc. 
Cieoryc Kcrsi-y.Jr.. Phi iVlta Kappa 
Shirley McBay. Qualit\ Fiducation for Minoritii-s Neiwork 
Jo\(.e NicC 'ray, ( -o unci 1 for AiiH-ricaii Private r:ducation 
Richard Kiiller. American Association of S(.liool AdiiiiniMratois 
Patricia Mitchell, National Alliance of Hiisiiu-ss 
Rae NcImui, I ).S. ( )hamher of ( -oininerce 
Pavitl pK'ice, Aniericaii Association of C'oiunuinity C'olleyes 
Be 11,1 Roscnhert^, American Federation of Peach ers 
Tony Sarmii'iiio, AI*L-C !iO 

William Saunders, National Alliance of Black Schtu»l Fduiators 
Samuel Sa\a, National Association (jf FleuK'ntarv 

School Princip.ils 
Thomas Shaniuui, National Sclmol Boards ,'\^s(»ciat ion 
M,irilyn Smith, Nati(Mial A^MKiation f(jr rhv Fducation (jf 

^'(Uin^ C'hildren 
Terry Smith. Natitnial C iet>t^raphic Siviety 
P^ick X'ander Wouile, National KducatitJn Assocunon 
Pedro Viera, SFiR Johs for Prii^ress National. Inc. 
C^ene Wilhoit, National Association of Stale IVjardsof Fducation 



DATA ACQUISITION 

Naheel ,AKalam, U.S. IVpartment of Fducation 

Kent Ash worth, Fducational Testing; Service 

Rolf Blank, Uouncil ()f"( 'hief State ScIkjoI CXfici'is 

Sharon Bohhitt, U.S. Pepartinent of Fducation 

Justin Boesel, Westat, Inc. 

James Bo\vliii}», CMiio IVpartment of Fducation 

Mardia Brauen. Westat, Inc. 

Michael Brick, Westat. (nc. 

Joyce Buchanon, University ('f Mtchi<:an 

Jeanne Burns, C^ffice of the C Kjvernor t»f Louisuma 

Ann C'amphell, Fducational Testing Ser\ ice 

Amy Clellini, Fducatitjnal Testinu Service 

Kathryn C 'handler, U.S. IVpartment of Fducation 

John Christopher, Pennsylvania IVpartment ot Fducation 

Adam ChiK Westat, Inc. 



Sally Cdarke, U.S. IVpartment of Health and Human Services 
Mary C *oll ins, Westat, Inc. 

Jude (^(jrina, Pinkerton C'omputer Consultants, inc. 

Jay (aimmin^s, Texas liducat ion Agency 

Wade C urry, The C College Board 

Patricia Pahhs, U.S. IVpaitinent oUiducation 

L(Ui HanieKon, U.S. IVpartiuent of Fducation 

Betsy i Vyies, Westat, Inc. 

Janet Uiirfeed hdalyo, Office of the C lovi-nmr of C^^hm 

Fliz.ilvth Farris, Westat, Inc. 

Mary Frase, U.S. IVpartment < if Fducation 

na\ id iTeund, Fducational Testing Service 

Jules Cioodison, Fducational Testing Service 

Steven Cionnan, U.S. IVpartment of Fducatitui 

Patricia GreiMi, Washing on State Board for C )oinmiinity 

6* Technical C'olle^jes 
Suzanne CJriff in, Washin^jton State Board for Com nu in it y 

»St Technical Colleges 
Doreen C iruehel. Council of C'hief State School C^flicers 
Babette Cuitmann, Westat, Inc. 
Peter 1 la, Westat, Inc. 

John HartwiK, Iowa IVpartment of Education 

Flvic Cjerniino llausken, U.S. IVpariment of Fiiu< at ion 

Sheila Heaviside. Westat. Inc. 

Allison I lenderson, West, it, inc. 

Susan Hill, Natii)nal Science FouiuKuion 

Tim Houchen, C)re^on Progress Bi»ard 

Lynn Jenkins, FAlucarional Test inu Service 

l.loyd Johnston. University of Michigan 

Paniel Kaspr:yk, U.S. IVpartment of Flducation 

Philhp Kaufman, Ntanayemetit Planning Research Associates, 

Incorporated 
Irwin Kirsch, Fducational Testing Ser\ ice 
Andrew Koktad, U.S. I Vpartnaetit of Fducaiinn 
Rolvri Kominski. U.S. IVpartment of Commerce 
Jolin Lawrence, Florula Bureau of Adult iSt 

C'onuiuinity Fducation 
Ntary Levinsohn, Westat, Inc. 
Noreen L()pe:, Illinois Si,ue Board (jf FtliKation 
Walter MacHonald, Fducational TeMin^ Service 
Clinker Mau^io, University of Michigan 
Diane Makuc, N.uional ( Center for 1 lealth Statistics 
Joyce Man in, I I.S, IVpartment o\ 1 lealth and I luman Services 
Valerie Martin. Pinkerton C(jmputL'r ('(Uisiiltants, liu. 
Marilyn McMillan, U.S. IVpartment of lulucation 
Mary Michaels, Fducational Testing Service 
Paniel Miller, llliiKas Staie B(jaidt>f Hducaiion 
P,itri(.ia Moss, Indiana nepartment t>f Workforce iVvehjpment 
Cr;urett Murphy. New \oy\i IVj^irtment of Adult Fducaiiiui 
Mary Jo Nolin. Westat, Inc. 
Christine Wtnquist Nord, Westat, Inc. 
CK'(n<:e Nozicka, Quantum Research C ^)rpo1■al1on 
John Olson, Fducational Test inn Service 
P.itrick CVMalley, University ol Michiuan 
Fuyene CVven. U.S. IVpartment of Fducation 
Jeffrey CVviniis, U.S. IVpannient of lulucation 
Ciary Phillips, U.S. IVpartment of Fdiuation 
Jerry Pinsel, Louisiana C^ffice o\ Literacy 
IVhorah Poinier, llniversity of Michiuan 
Vcu.*A\ Qniim, U.S. IVpartment o\ FdtRation 
Houylas Rhodes. F'ducationa! Testing Service 
C!assandra Rowand. West,it. Inc. 
Fthel Sannie:, West, it. Inc. 
Sharif Shakrain, U.S. IVpartment of Fducation 
Flizaheth Sinclair, Westat, Inc. 
Thomas Smith, U.S. IVpartment of Fducation 
IVhorah Stedaian, Texas Fducation Agency 
John Stevenson, CA'nters for Pi sease C Control 
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Richard Stiles, California Dcpartiucnt of Education 

Jeffrey Stunkard, Westat, Inc. 

Lelaml Tack, Iowa Department of Education 

Maureen Trcacy, U.S. Department of Fiducarion 

Harry Van Houten, New jv-rsey State Department of Rilucation 

Stephanie Ventura, U.S. Department of HeaUh and 

Human Services 
J aequo Wernimont, Westat, Inc. 

Helen Wise, Office of the Clovernor of Pennsylvania 

Dave Wrijiht, Westat, Inc. 

Duncan Wyse, OreRon Progress Boartl 

Elizabeth Zell, Centers for [disease Control 

Nicholas ZilhWestaiJnc. 



REPORT PRODUCTION 

Justin Boesel, Westat, Inc. 

Julie Daft, Westat, Inc. 

Bahette Gutmann, Westat, inc. 

Allison Henderson, Westat, Inc. 

Scott Miller, Editorial Experts, Incorporated 

Jim Pa^e, Visual Communication Services 

Kelli Sechrist, Visual Communication Services 



OTHER KEY INDIVIDUALS 

Phylhs Blaunstcin, Widmeycr Croup 

Steve Borogham, U.S. Department tif Education 

Mary Brian, Shoreline Schoc^l District, Washinjitiin 

John Buchanan, People For the American Way 

Nancy Cdle, F:ducationalTcsting Service 

Ramon C^irtmes, U.S. Department of Educatitm 

Charlotte Crabtree, National History Standards Project 

Dolc^res C>oss, Chicago State University 

Anthony de Souza, The Geography StamJartis Project 

Ramona Edelin, National Urhan C:oalititMi 



Emerson Elliott, U.S. Department of Education 
Jane Elliott, Office of the Governor of Nebraska 
Geraldmc Evans, Minnesota Community Collef^e System 
P ichard FcrKU^on, American College Testing 
Phyllis Franck, Dove Communications 
Milton Ooklberg, U.S. Department of Education ^ 
Barbara Gome:, Council of Chief State School Officers 
Chris Held, Phantom Lake Elementary School, Washington 
Elizabeth Hoffman, Nebraska Department of pAlucation 
Clyde Ingle, Indiana Commission for Higher Education 
Roberts Jones, U.S. Department of Labor 
Scevcn Kaufman, U.S. Department of Education 
Michael Kean, Association of American Publishers, Inc. 
Janet Kiel, West Side High School, Omaha, Nebraska 
Madeleine Kunm, U.S. Department of Education 
Melodee Landis, Nebraska Department of Education 
Anne Lewis, free-lance writer 

Joseph Lutjeharms, Nebraska Commissioner of Education 
Sister Mary Andrew Matesich, Ohio Dominican College 
James Minstrel!, Mercer Island High School, Washington 
John Newsom, Bellevue School District, Washington 
Charles Quigley, Center for Civic Education 
Diane Ravitch, The Brookings Institute 
Edward Reidy, Kentucky Department of Education 
Lee Rtickwcll, Nebraska Educational 

Telecommunications Commission 
Amy Rogstad, National C jovernors' Association 
Eric Rosen, Rosen Communications 
Mary Ann Schmitt, U.S. Department of Education 
Warren Simmons, The Annie C:asey Foundation 
Marshall Smith, U.S. Department of Education 
Martha Thurlow, University of Minnesota 
Scott Treibitz, Tricom Associates 
Roy Truby, National Assessment C un'erning Bc^ard 
Karen Ward, Nebniska State Systemic Initiative for Math 

and Science 
Scott Widmeyer, Widmeyer C iroup 
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